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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PoLticy MACHINERY, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 3302, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson and Mundt. 

Also present: Senators Mansfield and Bush. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, and Howard E. Haugerud, professional 
staff members; and Edmund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

First, the Chair would like to express its appreciation to the Senator 
from Montana for being present this morning. I think it is most 
appropriate that a ranking member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee be in attendance today. 

This is the first public meeting of the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery of the Senate Government Operations Committee. 

Our subcommittee is charged with a difficult task. We have been 
asked by the Senate of the United States to determine whether our 
Government is now properly organized to meet successfully the chal- 
lenge of the cold war. Put broadly, the question before the subcom- 
mittee is this: How can a free society organize to outthink, outplan, 
and outperform totalitarianism and ac hieve sec urity in freedom? 

Put more specifically, our problem is to decide how those parts of 
the Federal Government charged with assuring the security of our 
country can work most effectively together toward that end. Our 
problem involves the National Security Council and the Presidency; 
it cuts across the Departments of State and Defense; it goes into the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury; it is shaped ev ‘ervwhe ‘re by 
the ever-growing impact of science and technology. 

These ‘departments and agencies of the Government now spend 
annually more than $50 billion. They work through literally thou- 
sands of interdepartmental and interagency committees. Daily, in 
every part of the world, they must make and coordinate hundreds of 
different decisions profoundly bearing on national security. 

Six months of hard work by the subcommittee have preceded this 
hearing. During these months, we have talked to literally hundreds 
of authorities in the fields of Government organization and national 
security. We have been in touch with the best brains in our country. 
We have put the same two questions to all of them: Where are the 
gaps and weaknesses in our present way of making and carrying out 
national security policy? How can we do better? 
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To launch our public hearings, we have called upon several distin- 
guished Americans who are “organizational wise men. We have 
invited them to address themselves to the overall challenge ¢ onfronting 
our Nation today and in the years ahead, as it relates to organizing for 
national safety and survival. 

Senator Bush, we are ve rv pleased that you could come over as a 
member of the Armed Services Committee and be with us here this 
morning. 

Senator Busy. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JAcKsoNn. Our initial mee tings are, so to speak, stage-se tting 
hearings. They will be followed by se everal sets of hearings, between 
now and the adjournment of the Congress, which get down to cases 
which will focus upon specific problem areas in existing Government 
organization for national security, and which will aim at concrete 
improvements. 

Here are some of the down-to-earth questions with which we will 
erapple during these next few months: 

What can our Government do to move more speedily on crucial 
scientific and technical programs, any one of which can radically affect 
the world balance of power? Here I have in mind the delays in such 
vital projects as the hydrogen bomb, satellites, and the interconti- 
nental missiles. 

What can we do to help the statesman and the soldier work together 
for common goals? Here | have in mind the commonly acknowledged 
problem that the State and Defense Departments often make plans 
with the left hand not knowing what the right hand is doing. 

What can our Government do to develop a truly integrated national 
strategv for the long pull ? Here I have in mind the question of how 
the National Security Council and its subordinate bodies can develop 
policies representing more than least-common-denominator com- 
promises between the departments represented upon it. 

How can the budgetary process be made a better management tool 
for clarifving, illuminating, and speeding the development of needed 
programs? Here I have in mind the widespread feeling that many 
important programs are stillborn because of the money agencies. 

What can our Government do to recruit and retain outstanding 
senior officials for national security posts? Here I have in mind the 
chronic difficulties of the Defense Department and other agencies of 
finding qualified men, and even more important, holding them long 
enough to master their jobs. 

Before calling on our witness today, I should like, with the permuis- 

sion of the other members, to introduce into the record certain mate- 
rials reeins to the origin and activities of our subcommittee. 
{ would like to insert au copy of 1 mv letter to the President dated 
July 9, 1959, together with the guidelines for this study agreed upon 
with the White House, and : copy of the President’s letter to me, 
dated July 10, 1959. 

[ also wish to insert in the record a copy of Senate Resolution 115, 
the resolution authorizing funds for the subcommittee, which was 
unanimously adopted by the Senate last July 14. A copy of my 
statement on the Senate floor, in explanation and support of Senate 
Resolution 115, will also be included at this point. 

Ea lier this month, the Senate passed Senate Resolution 248, 

ain without dissent, to provide funds for the subcommittee’s 
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work through January 1961. A copy of that resolution will be placed 
in the record at this point, together with the report thereon, Senate 
Report 1060. 

In addition, I will place in the record at the beginning of our 
public hearings a brief summary of subcommittee activities to date. 

Finally, I want to include in the record at this point a copy of a 
letter from the subcommittee chairman, dated February 10, 1960, 
to Mr. Gordon Gray, the Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, inviting official comment on the matters 
discussed in our interim report. 

I might add that similar letters were addressed to the Secretaries 
of State and Defense, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
President’s Science Adviser, and the Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND 
SENATOR JACKSON CONCERNING THE STUDY OF NATIONAL 
POLICY MACHINERY, SENATE RESOLUTION 115 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
July 9, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PREsIDENT: Since vour letter of June 25, 1959, to Senator 
Johnson concerning the study outlined in S. Res. 115, 1 have had a number of 
discussions with your Deputy Assistant Bryce N. Harlow, in which we worked 
out certain guidelines for the study. I have agreed to these guidelines, a copy 
of which is attached to this letter, and I understand they also have your con- 
currence. 

This letter is simply for the purpose of confirming this understanding with you. 
I greatly appreciate the cooperative point of view expressed in the course of 
my discussions with Mr. Harlow. I want to assure you of my determination that 
the study will be conducted in the same cooperative spirit, so as to achieve con- 
structive results in the national interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. Jackson. 
PROPOSED GUIDELINES 


1. The proposed inquiry, insofar as it relates to the National Security Council, 
will be a study, not an investigation. It will not attempt, by legislation or other- 
wise, to infringe upon the constitutional privilege of the President to obtain 
advice through such organization and procedures as he deems appropriate. 

2. Testimony will not be taken from executive branch personnel in respect to 
the substantive consideration of matters by the National Security Council or its 
subordinate machinery. Personne! of the operating departments of Government 
will testify in respect to their own policies or activities but without reference to 
substantive consideration of such matters by the National Security Council or 
its subordinate machinery. 

3. Study of the National Security Council and its subordinate machinery will 
be directed to matters involving purposes, composition, organization, and pro- 
cedures. Executive branch officials will be authorized to make full disclosure as 
to such matters subject to appropriate security safeguards in case of classified 
projects. 

4. Any testimony by present or former Government officials who have served 
on the National Security Council or its subordinate bodies regarding the National 
Security Council and its subordinate machinery will be taken first in executive 
session. Decisions as to the taking of subsequent public testimony by such 
Officials with respect to such matters and as to the subsequent publication of their 
testimony or parts thereof taken in executive session will be governed by security 
considerations as agreed in each instance between the subcommittee and a rep- 
resentative designated by the President; and any references to the National 
Security Council or its subordinate machinery with respect to any matter not 
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covered in paragraph 3 above will not be publicly released except as agreed in 
sach instance between the subcommittee and the representative designated by 
the President. The Presidential representative will be authorized to attend all 
hearings of the subcommittee relating to the National Security Council or its 
subordinate machinery and will be provided a transcript of the testimony taken 
in executive session as a basis for reaching the decisions referred to above. 
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THe Wuite Hovse, 
Washington, July 10, 1959, 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Jackson: Your July 9 letter and its enclosed ‘‘guidelines 
respecting the study proposed by Senate Resolution 115 relieve the most serious 
of the concerns outlined in my June 25 letter to Senator Johnson. 

The bounds contemplated by the ‘“guidelines’’ seem to me to be generally 
satisfactory, it being my understanding that insofar as the National Security 
Council is concerned your study is directed to procedures and machinery and 
not to substance. Within those bounds my staff, including personnel of the 
National Security Council organization, will, I assure you, work cooperatively 
with your subcommittee in an effort to help make this study of value not only 
to the legislative branch but to the executive branch as well. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


DwiGcutr D. EISENHOWER. 


[S. Res. 115, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, reporting such hearings, and making inves- 
tigations as authorized by section 134 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, and in accordance with its jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on Government Operations, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized, from the date of approval of this resolution through 
January 31, 1960, to make studies as to the efficiency and economy of operations 
of all branches of the Government with particular reference to 

(1) the effectiveness of the present organizational structures and opera- 
tional methods of agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government 
at all levels in the formulation, coordination, and execution of an integrated 
national policy for the solution of the problems of survival with which the 
free world is confronted in the contest with world communism; 

(2) the capacity of such structures and methods to utilize with maximum 
effectiveness the skills, talents, and resources of the Nation in the solution 
of those problems; and 

(3) development of whatever legislative and other proposals or means may 
be required whereby such structures and methods can be reorganized or 
otherwise improved to be more effective in formulating, coordinating, and 
executing an integrated national policy, and to make more effective use of 
the sustained, creative thinking of our ablest citizens for the solution of the 
full range of problems facing the free world in the contest with world 
communism. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution the committee, from date of approval 
of this resolution to January 31, 1960, inclusive, is authorized 

(1) to make such expenditures as it deems advisable; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis and fix the compensation of tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the mi- 
nority of the committee is authorized at its discretion to select one such 
person for appointment, and the person so selected shall be appointed and 
shall receive compensation at an annual gross rate not less by more than 
$1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other employee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize on a 
reimbursable basis the serv et information, facilities, and personnel of any 
department or agency of the Government. 

SEc. 3. Expenses of the committee under this resolution, which shall¥not 
exceed $60,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 
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STATEMENT By SENATOR HENRY M. JacKsoN ON SENATE RESOLUTION 115 
(StuDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND 
PROCEDURE IN THE CONTEST WitH WoRLD COMMUNISM) ON THE FLOOR OF 
THE SENATE JULY 14, 1959 


Mr. President, the Committee on Rules and Administration has reported favora- 
bly on Senate Resolution 115, and recommended that the resolution be agreed 
to by the Senate. That resolution would authorize the expenditure of not to 
exceed $60,000 by the Committee on Government Operations, through January 
31, 1960, to make a st udy of the effectiveness of the organization and procedures 
by which national policy is formed for the contest with world communism. 

Mr. President, I believe this study will lay the foundation for constructive 
action by the Senate to improve our machinery for national policymaking and 
execution. 

I have had a number of discussions with the White House staff in which we 
worked out an agreed basis for handling the study. The President has concurred 
in these arrangements. In our discussions the executive branch expressed a 
most cooperative point of view, and I have assured the President of my deter- 
mination that the study will be conducted in the same cooperative spirit, so as to 
achieve positive results in the national interest. 

Our Nation now confronts its most serious challenge since the founding of the 
Republic. That challenge lies in the relentlessly growing overall strength of 
world communism. The challenge goes across the board. It is military, indus- 
trial, scientific, political, ideological, cultural, and diplomatic. The Communist 
goal is plain—world supremacy for their way of life. It is all too clear how 
Moscow and Peiping plan to reach that goal. They do not merely plan to outstrip 
us militarily. They are determined to show that their system is superior to ours 
in every way—that it can outproduce, outplan, outorganize, and outthink us, all 
to the end of imposing a Communist order on the world. 

This is the strategy of protracted conflict—the technique whereby weaker 
powers, in time, gain the strength to overcome stronger ones. 

The belief is now widely shared that our free society is not effectively dealing 
with the Sino-Soviet challenge, and that defects in national policymaking and 
execution are an important cause of our difficulty. 

The study provided for in Senate Resolution 115 is directed to this fundamental 
issue: Can a free society so organize its human and material resources as to 
outthink, outplan and outperform totalitarianism? Can a free society so organize 
itself as to recognize new problems in the world and in space—and respond, in 
time, with new ideas? 

This, of course, is not a partisan matter. Democracy is on trial for its life. 
Neither party has a monopoly of wisdom or a monopoly of error on this vital 
matter. Our study will deal with what is a national problem—a national 
challenge. 

The National Security Council was created by act of Congress in 1947, with two 
main purposes: First, to assess and appraise the objectives, commitments and 
risks of American foreign policy in light of the Nation’s actual and potential 
military power. Second, to advise the President on the integration of domestic, 
foreign and military polici ies relating to national security and on the coordination 
of the agencies concerned. The Congress has never carefully studied the pro- 
cedures and processes of the NSC to find out whether these purposes are in fact 
being achieved. It is time to study this machinery in the light of our experience 
during the last 12 years of crisis. 

The Senate has pending before it a number of bills proposing changes in our 
national policymaking machinery. It seems necessary and desirable to put these 
proposals in the proper perspective and not to proceed to create new agencies or 
to change procedures and processes except as a careful study of our national policy 
machinery indicates that changes are desirable. 

The general questions that will be considered run like this: 

What is the present structure for formulating, coordinating, and imple- 
menting national policy? 
2. What is it supposed to accomplish? 
Is it doing it? 
In what areas are there grave shortcomings? 
Why is this the case? 
5. What improvements should be made? 

As indicated in Senate Resolution 115, if the study reveals ways in which na- 
tional policymaking machinery could be strengthened and improved, the study 
will lead to legislation and other proposals. 


QoPwn 
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The study will cover the structural interrelationships of all Federal agencies 
concerned in forming an integrated national strategy. Thus the study will deal 
with a broad area not now under inquiry by any congressional committee, 

This study was unanimously voted by the Government Operations Committee. 
Senator McClellan appointed the following Subcommittee on National Policy 
to conduct the study: Senator Jackson, chairman; Senator Humphrey, and 
Senator Mundt. 

The study will be nonpartisan, and will be conducted in a scholarly way. We 
are all interested, not in destructive criticism but in constructive reform. 

The study will concern itself with the structures and procedures by which 
national policy is formed. 

The study is being made by the Government Operations Committee in accord- 
ance with the jurisdiction under Rule X XV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
providing that the committee shall have the duty of 

“B. Studying the operation of Government activities at all levels with a 
view to determining its economy and efficiency; 

“C, Evaluating the effects of laws enacted to reorganize the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government.’ 

Mr. President, I commend to my colleagues the report of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration on Senate Resolution 115. I am confident that our 
study is capable of making a genuine contribution to the advancement of the 
national interest. It can be of constructive help to the executive branch in finding 
better ways to organize our Government for survival in this dangerous age. 

Mr. President, I recommend the adoption of Senate Resolution 115. 


[S. Res. 248, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, reporting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
and in accordance with its jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, the Committee on Government Operations, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized, from February 1, 1960 to January 31, 1961, inclusive, to 
make studies as to the efficiency and economy of operations of all branches of the 
Government with particular reference to— 

(1) the effectiveness of the present organizational structures and opera- 
tional methods of agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Government 
at all levels in the formulation, coordination, and execution of an integrated 
national policy for the solution of the problems of survival with which the 
free world is confronted in the contest with world communism; 

(2) the capacity of such structures and methods to utilize with maximum 
effectiveness the skills, talents, and resources of the Nation in the solution of 
those problems; and 

(3) development of whatever legislative and other proposals or means may 
be required whereby such structures and methods can be reorganized or 
otherwise improved to be more effective in formulating, coordinating, and 
executing an integrated national policy, ana to make more effective use of the 
sustained, creative thinking of our ablest citizens for the solution of the full 
range of problems facing the free world in the contest with world communism. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1960, to January 31, 1961, inclusive, is authorized— 

(1) to make such expenditures as it deems advisable; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis and fix the compensation of tech- 
nieal, clerical, and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority of the committee is authorized at its discretion to select one such 
person for appointment, and the person so selected shall be appointed and 
shall receive compensation at an annual gross rate not less by more than 
$1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other employee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize on a 
reimbursable basis the services, information, facilities, and personnel of any 
department or agency of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$125,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 
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Calendar No. 1082 


86TH CONGRESS SENATE REpPorT 
2d Session No. 1060 





STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE IN THE CONTEST 
WITH WORLD COMMUNISM 


JANUARY 29 (legislative day, JANUARY 27), 1960.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Hennines, from the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8, Res. 248] 


The Committee on Rules and Administration, to whom was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 248) authorizing the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to make a study of the effectiveness of governmental 
organizations and procedure in the contest with world communism, 
and providing additional funds therefor, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon without amendment and recommend that 
the resolution be agreed to by the Senate. 

This resolution would authorize the expenditure of not to exceed 
$125.000 by the Committee on Government Operations from Febru- 
ary 1, 1960, through January 31, 1961, to make studies as to the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all branches of the Govern- 
ment with particular reference to— 

(1) The effectiveness of the present organizational structures 
and operational methods of agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government at all levels in the formulation, coordination, 
and execution of an integrated national policy for the solutioa of 
the problems of survival with which the free world is confronted 
in the contest with world communism; 

(2) The capacity of such structures and methods to utilize 
with maximum effectiveness the skills, talents, and resources of 
the Nation in the solution of those problems; and 

(3) Development of whatever legislative and other proposals 
or means may be required whereby such structures and methods 
can be reorganized or otherwise improved to be more effective in 
formulating, coordinating, and executing an integrated national 
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‘policy, and to make more ‘effective use of the sustained, creative 
thinking of our ablest citizens for the solution of the full range of 
problems facing the free world in the contest with world com- 
munism. 

Additional information relative to the purposes and scope of the 
proposed study is contained in a letter authorized Ly the Committee 
on Government Operations, to Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration, from Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, chairman, Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery of the Committee on Government Operations, which letter 
and accompanying budget are as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NaTIONAL PoLicy MACHINERY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. THomas C. Hennines, Jr., 
‘Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHairMan: Reference is made to Senate Resolu- 
tion 248, 86th Congress, 2d session, which was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on January 18, 1960, requesting funds for studies as to the effect- 
iveness of present governmental organization and procedures for the 
development and execution of national policy for survival in the con- 
test with world communism. The requested funds would cover the 
period from February 1, 1960, through January 31, 1961. Prior}to 
submitting this resolution to the Senate, it was reported favorably by 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

Attached hereto is an estimated budget for the period. It is esti- 
mated under this budget that it will require $125,000 to carry on the 
study during the present year. 

As you know, the Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery is 
now making the first comprehensive review of our national security 

licymaking process undertaken since the passage of the National 

curity Act of 1947. 

The subcommittee, which began its inquiry 6 months ago, decided 
that it would devote the initial period of its activities to a thorough 
and meticulous analysis of the problems in its study, toward the end 
of laying a firm groundwork for hearings. Our philosophy, in view 
of the complexity and importance of the issues involved, has been to 
proceed throughout with caution and care. 

To date, we have held more than 300 discussions with present and 
former Government officials, and students of the national security 
policy process. These interviews have ranged from talks with 
Cabinet officers of this and previous administrations to discussions 
with ‘‘Indians”’ in the middle and lower echelons of the Government. 
In addition, some 300 detailed written inquiries have been sent to care- 
fully selected authorities possessing special competence and experience 
on particular subjects being studied ce the subcommittee. 

he interviews held and replies received to date have resulted in a 
large number of stimulating and useful suggestions. 

i interim report summarizing the leading ideas developed so far 
and defining issues to be explored in hearings has been issued by the 
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subcommittee. This report (S. Rept. 1026) was approved by the 
Committee on Government Operations earlier this week, and a copy 
is attached. ; 

A number of ranking authorities are serving as subcommittee con- 
sultants, and more will be used as the inquiry proceeds. 

The staff has been requested to prepare a number of background 
studies in cooperation with the Legisiative Reference Service and the 
executive branch. Two of these, a bibliography and a study of 
national policy machinery in Communist China, have already been 
published. , 

I am pleased to report that of the $60,000 authorized for the sub- 
committee for the 6-month period ending January 31, 1960, we expect 
to return approximately $25,000 to the Senate contingent fund. 
This saving mainly reflects these facts: The minority counsel, at his 
request, has not yet been placed on the payroll; we were able to obtain 
the services of our chief consultant on a part-time basis; and it proved 
possible to operate the subcommittee during this first stage with only 
one secretary. 

During the coming period of accelerated activity, including hearings, 
we shall need to budget for the minority counsel, one new clerical 
emplovee, an editorial assistant, and for additional use of consultants. 

Beginning next month, we plan to hold a comprehensive set of 
hearings which will continue through the present session, and which 
will focus upon the problem areas set forth in the interim subcom- 
mittee report. These hearings will bring the best minds of our 
country to bear upon the key issues of organizing for national security. 

We expect that a series of specific recommendations relating to 
national security organization problems will emerge from our studies 
and hearings. 

You will recall that President Eisenhower has pledged his coopera- 
tion with our study. Our staff is working fruitfully and productively 
with officials throughout the departments and agencies, and I am most 
grateful for the wholehearted cooperation of the executive branch. 

I need hardly add that my colleagues and I are of one mind in our 
determination to approach the problems before us in an objective, 
nonpartisan and constructive way. 

The study is being made by the Government Operations Committee 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, providing that the committee shall have the 
duty of— 

* * * * * * * 


“B. Studying the operation of government activities at all levels 
with a view to determining its economy and efficiency; 

“C. Evaluating the effects of laws enacted to reorganize the legis- 
lative branches of the Government * * *.” 

[ shall be available to give the committee any further information 
desired. 

Thanking you for your cooperation and with kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. Jackson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery. 
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Budget 

















Base Gross Monthly | Total for 
Position Number | salary (per | salary (per salary period of 
annum) annum) (gross) budget 
(gross) 
STAFF 
Legal and investigative: 
I Ska a w ca nidalcswesitctcintink 1 $8,040 | $15,044.83 | $1,253.73 | $15, 044. 83 
oo 1 8,040 | 15, 044.83 1, 253. 73 15, 044. 83 
Consultants (temporary, as required, on 
a consultants’ feet basis)..............- CR cei nicmant sesiipiai iain cata iniciceall 10, 000. 00 
Editorial and research: 
PRO OIE 6 ons occ cdccccccccncd 1 3,120 6, 534. 19 544. 51 6, 534. 19 
CS ee a 22,140 | 43, 649. 78 3, 637. 46 43, 649. 78 
Administrative and clerical: 
Assistant clerk (secretary to director) .... 1 3, 360 6, 986. 34 582. 19 6, 986. 34 
am aisles ibaa | 1 2, 340 5, 064. 68 422. 05 5, 064. 68 
Total....... ieiiniieein tania ebeseben senalinenisnhpenelinded seas dgnebeeennes 102, 324. 65 
|e 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
Contribution to employees health benefit programs (Public Law 86-382, effective July 1, 1960) . 250. 00 
Contribution to civil service retirement fund (64 percent of total salaries paid).............-- 2, 250. 00 
Contribution to employees Feders] employees group life insurance (27 cents per month per 
Ee gL hae nn dea ree pmdinkgnnes Sbediinp seine tani ceahb bins Spadtsoe 300. 00 
Sah 5 ide sdécccadadun~scvubuccsecnssechnocscnccdasedcsan 4, 500. 00 
Travel (inclusive of field investigations) ................-.. ielak telesales ladvasinbniaip ulti baatiniiiatinal acute 4, 500. 00 
Dee en con cccpacmacceibonasrsueecc ces paasoneneakumianadoes 6, 500. 00 
Stationery, office supplies --_.........- el Mi tanghtens bite Riawdcks socks biGbimucsadvasbuckwanbene 1, 500. 00 
a nn i nih oad bibeintinn wens gee deen teeatncimadtibeaeen 1, 200. 00 
I oo SEO Read oeekbencb en avaderacnwesebebencdadawensbdbackscacdecact 1, 675. 35 
ee Ried arid chek kh cnuea de eaeRapaues WeRceKphns sensnnswnscouessbneanense 22, 675. 35 
I ate cg epnudcube eaten tise | 125, 000. 00 





Fund requested, 8. Res. 248, $125,000. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PoLicy MACHINERY 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES, JULY 1959-FEBRUARY 1960 


The Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery was established in July 1959 
to make the first full-scale review of the national security policy process since 
the discussion and debate preceding passage of the National Security Act of 1947. 

The subcommittee commenced hearings on February 17, 1960, with testimony 
from Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence, in executive session. 

In the 7 months prior to its first hearing, the subecommittee’s study concen- 


trated on identitying problem areas requiring pessible remedial action and on 
defining and developing lines of constructive and practical reform. The sub- 


committee's interim report, filed in the Senate on January 18, 1960 (S. Rept. 1026 
represents a distillation of the main issues and proposals before the subcommittee 

To provide a basis for its interim report and hearings, the subcommittee has 
held several hundred interviews with present and former Government officials and 


students of national policymaking These interviews have ranged from discus- 
sions with Cabinet officers of this and previous administrations to talks with 
“Indians” in the middle and lower echelons of the Government. In addition, 


the views of a large group of authorities have been solicited in writing 

In October 1959, the subcommittee staff prepared a background memorandum 
identifving certain broad problem areas as meriting s:stematie study. A number 
of qualified officials and observers were invited to comment upon the probi ms 
outlined 


Thereafter, a series of more detailed questionnaires, each dealing with a par- 
ticular phase of the subcommittee’s inquiry, was prepared. These specific memo- 
randums were sent to carefully selected authorities poss ssing special competence 


and experience in the fields involved. 


In addition, the interim report was published in draft form in Decem 
and widely circulated for comments and ideas. 
The interviews held and corr ‘spondence received to date bave resulted 1 


la 


} 


Der L540 


ge number of stimulating and useful suggest 


ions 
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The subcommittee has also profited greatly from two conferences of unusual 
interest. In September 1959, in connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, the subcommittee had the privilege of 
sponsoring a seminar on its study which was attended by some of the country’s 
most distinguished students of the national see urity policy process. In Nove mber 
1959, the Council on Foreign Relations was generous enough to make the sub- 
committee’s project the subject of one of its study seminars. Many fruitful ideas 
emerged from both meetings. 

Some dozen ranking authorities in various phases of the study have been invited 
to become subcommittee consultants. This roster of consultants will be enlarged 
as the inquiry proceeds. 

In addition to its interim report, the subcommittee has issued three publications. 
At the subcommittee’s request, the Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, prepared a bibliography dealing with the national security policymaking 
process. 

Shortly after its creation, the subcommittee undertook to determine how certain 
other countries, including nations of the Communist bloc, organize their govern- 
ments for the making of national policy. Its staff, in cooperation with the execu- 
tive branch, was requested to prepare appropriate studies. In January 1960, the 
subcommittee published two of these studies. Since their appearance, “‘National 
Policy Machinery in Communist China’”’ and ‘‘National Policy Machinery in the 
Soviet Union” have been widely distributed throughout the country. 


FesRuARY 10, 1960. 
Hon. Gorpon Gray, 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, Executive Offices 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Gray: I want to take this opportunity to express my thanks for 
the cooperation of your office with the work of the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery. Since the establishment of the subcommittee last July, our 
staff has held many fruitful discussions with you and your associates. 

We anticipate formal hearings during the next few months following the general 
lines of our subcommittee interim report, which is enclosed. 

While we have received many informal comments from you and your associates, 
we would now welcome any suggestions or comments which you wish to advance 
officially, in connection with any of the issues covered in our interim report. 

I am confident that our study will result in constructive suggestions and steps 
which could be of genuine help to the executive branch, and I look forward to 
our continued cooperation in the course of our inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery. 


Senator Jackson. As the members know, we have agreed with the 
President that testimony— 
by present or former Government officials who have served on the National 
Security Council or its subordinate bodies regarding the National Security 
Council and its subordinate machinery will be taken first in executive session. 
We have notified our witnesses according'y. 

We are deeply privileged to have with us today, as our first public 
witness, the Honorable Robert A. Lovett. Per aps more than any 
other living American he is “Mr. National Security.” His record of 
national service goes back for 40 vears, when as a naval aviation pilot 
in World War I he won the Navy Cross, the highest decoration one 
can receive siort of the Medal of Honor. 

In 1940 he again answe ‘red the call of public dutv. As Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air, he, more than any other person, was respon- 
sible for t' : production and organizational miracle which made the 
Army Air Corps into the most formidable striking foree in world 
history. 
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His postwar service has included duty as the Under Secretary of 
State and as Deputy Secretary and Secretary of Defense, and con- 
tinuing service in advisory roles thereafter. I believe at the present 
time he is serving in an advisory capacity in connection with our 
intelligence organization. In addition, Mr. Lovett is a partner in 
Brown Brothers, Harriman, and chairman of the finance committee, 
I believe, and chief executive officer of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Lovett, therefore, speaks to us today with the authority of 
one who has devoted almost a lifetime of service to his country. 
I might also add that Mr. Lovett represents the kind of ideal public 
servant in the area of national security that we need today more than 
ever before. 

He has given the greater part of his life to aid the cause of national 
defense, under difficult circumstances, coming as he does from busi- 
ness. It is a real honor and privilege to have Mr. Lovett with us 
this morning. 

We will welcome your statement, Mr. Lovett. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. LOVETT, PARTNER, BROWN 


BROTHERS, HARRIMAN & CO., CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COM. 
MITTEE, UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. Loverr. Mr. Chairman, I warmly appreciate your welcome 
and greet you and the members of the committee. 

Your committee has invited me to appear before it and to state 
first, ‘‘my estimate of the broad challenge confronting the United 
States today and in the years ahead’’; and second, ‘‘to select the areas 
which, in my opinion, have special significance to national security 
or survival,’ with particular emphasis on the existing machinery, its 
adequacy, and its problems in making effective our foreign policy, 
and defense planning and operations. 

A series of searching questions in your interim report were sent me 
covering a very wide range of subjects within the terms of the Senate 
resolution authorizing your study. 

Many of these questions lie in areas of government outside my 
experience. Therefore, if it meets with your approval, I should like 
at the outset to limit my comments to an attempt to identify a 
principal cause for the delays and difficulties in the operation of 
policymaking machinery in our democracy; and, thereafter, to narrow 
my comments to the more specific questions dealing with the fields of 
Government operations in which I served some years ago—the 
Department of State and the Department of Defense. 

These comments are based for the most part on notes made some 
8 years ago—in connection with a report submitted in November 
1952—and not then used because of their emphasis on procedures. 
Reflections on these subjects and brief periods of association with 
them during the subsequent years have not materially changed iny 
opinion as to the desirability of having a hard look at some of the 
points raised for discussion. It should, therefore, be clear that none 
of these observations is intended to be critical of any individuals or of 
operational decisions. 
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BACKGROUND CONDITIONS 


The operation of our governmental machinery today is complicated 
by a number of factors which we must not oniy comprehend but to 
which we must also readjust. We see in the world today a rate and 
variety of change which in our history has never been equaled. We 
not only have to face the challenge of bold, new scientific and tech- 
nological advances, but also to adjust to changing conditions created 
by the emergence of new and independent countries and a growing 
sense of nationalism in many parts of the world. 

This would be difficult if Government machinery were perfect and 
decisions on policy could be promptly translated into action. But 
our problem is magnified manyfold by the fact that our system of 
government and our way of life have come under direct and deadly 
challenge by an implacable, crafty and, of late, openly contemptuous 
enemy of both. 

We need not waste much time in attempting to prove this point. 
If the public statement ‘‘we will bury you” does not carry the message 
to us, then words have lost their meaning. Attempts to explain away 
this blunt w arning of intention by calling it jovial, or by saying that 
it really does not mean a big military funers ul, but just a little economic 
one, is a form of joc ularity too close to the jugular to lighten my 
heart. 

If we are not prepared after that statement, and the evidence of the 
past several years, to admit that we are in a struggle for survival in- 
volving military power, economic productivity, and influence on the 
minds of men in political, scientific, and moral fields, then we have 
truly succumbed to the hard sell of the soft attitude. 

For whether we like it or not, we are in the early stages of a ruth- 
less and lengthy period of competition between our system of free 
men governed by their consent, in a society of reasonably free enter- 
prise, and the communistic system with the so-called advantages de- 
rived by a dictatorship endowed with coldblooded patience, contin- 
uity of determined effort, and openly declared singleness of purpose 
directed toward world domination. 

As one observes the new and heightened tensions of the world to- 
day and adds them to the longstanding and unsolved problems we 
have been trying to settle for many years, it is not surprising to hear 
occasional doubts expressed about the inability of our governmental 
procedures to meet today’s needs, magnified by the enormous com- 
pression of time and space, and the consequent requirement of prompt 
decisions leading to prompt action. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OVERLAP AND THE CLASH OF GROUP 
INTERESTS 


One of the questions most frequently asked, either profanely « 
with a sad whimper, is “Why does it take the Government so long to 
make up its mind?” or, in the more restrained language of this com- 
mittee’s questionnaire, ‘Can anything be done to speed up our Gov- 
ernment policymaking machinery? 

In the search for an answer, I should like to eet briefly—and 
solely within the executive branch itself—a field responsible, I believe, 


52710—60-———_2 
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for many of the procedures and methods of policymaking which cause 
bewilderment, seem redundant and have, occasionally, even less at- 
tractive characteristics. 

I do so because, if a fairly accurate identification can be made of 
one of the basic problems affecting Government machinery and caus- 
ing certain parts of it to malfunction, perhaps some corrective meas- 
ures can be taken by the executive branch within its existing powers 
or with the help of the Congress. 

I am not suggesting that a major cure in policvmaking delay is in 
sight or that any real progress will come from something as appealing 
as “simplifying” or “streamlining.” It is wholly unrealistic to talk 
of making government simple. We can aspire to make it manageable 
and effective, but its characteristics make simplicity of machinery 
impossible. 

This is the result of its vast size, of its complexity, of its multitude 
of activities, and particularly of the wide divergence of interests it 
represents and the different needs of the various groups of citizens 
which it must reconcile. 

It is this last mentioned requirement, I think, that we must focus 
on if we are to recognize one of the main reasons for the great amount 
of time consumed in the making and execution of national policy. 
The often forgotten fact is that our form of government, and its 
machinery, has had built into it a series of clashes of group needs. 
They appear to have been originally designed to protect the individual 
citizen and to keep any one group or department of Government from 
getting too dominant. 

This device of inviting argument between conflicting interests— 
which we can call the “‘foulup factor” in our equation of performance 
was obviously the result of a deliberate decision to give up the doubtful 
efficiency of a dictatorship in return for a method of protection of 
individual freedom, rights, privileges, and immunities. 

When Government was small, the ‘‘foulup”’ system must have worked 
very well; when Government became large, it probably worked fairly 
well. But Government has now become gigantic at the very moment 
in history when time itself is not merely a measure, or a dimension, 
but perhaps the difference between life and death. 

The Federal Government is by far the largest and most complicated 
operation in this country. This huge organization would be hard 
enough to run if authority were given where responsibility was placed. 
Yet, that frequently is not the case. 

The constitutional principle of the separation of powers certainly 
sounds as though the intent was neatly to assign certain authorities 
and responsibilities to separate branches of Government charged with 
executive, legislative, and judicial functions of Government. But 
then the necessity of putting limits on power had to be met and it is 
at this point that we run headfirst into the system of “checks and 
balances” as it applies to the executive departments. 

We are interested here cnly in those overlaps occurring between 
departments, agencies, et cetera, within the executive branch. This 
is really a method of requiring power to be shared—even though 
responsibility may not be—and of introducing rival claimants from 
another department with a different mission into the policymaking or 
decision-taking process. 
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This is the “foulup factor” in our methods, and it needs some careful 
examination because there is, I think, a discernible and constantly 
increasing tendency to try to expand the intent of the system to the 
point where mere curiosity on the part of someone or some agency, 
and not a “need to know’ can be used as a ticket of admission to the 
merry-go-round of ‘‘concurrences.”” This doctrine, unless carefully 
and boldly policed, can become so fertile a spawner of committees as 
to blanket the whole executive branch with an embalmed atmosphere. 

Whether or not this itch to get in the act is a form of status seeking, 
the idea seems to have got around that just because some decision 
may affect vour activities, you automatically have a right to take part 
in making it. In consequence, the general area of executive depart- 
ment checks and balances is the source of a broad stream of procedural 
complications that consume vast amounts of time and energy. It 
would be well to look into it, I believe, because there is some reason 
to feel that the doctrine may be getting out of hand and that what was 
designed to act as a policeman may, in fact, become a jailor. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


May I now turn from the point just discussed as part of the general 
subject of “problem areas requiring possible remedial action” and try 
to respond to the questions asked in relation to the narrower limits of 
the Department of Defense and the Department of State. 

As I understand them, the questions here asked fall into two rough 
categories: 

(1) Does the Government machinery, as presently provided, 
give us adequate means for determining national security policy; 
and 

(2) Can vou identify “problem areas’ and suggest ‘any 
constructive and practical reform?’ 

Taking the Department of Defense first—since it is freshest in my 
mind—I believe that adequate policymaking machinery in its spec ‘ial 
field is currently available; that proven operations machinery is in 
being; that it has, furthermore, the essential military attribute of close 
relationship between planning and operational responsibility; that it 
enjovs through the military services a fair amount of stability and 
continuity—though still inadequate, in my opinion—and that it can 
be staffed by specially trained personnel, giving whatever balance or 
mix is desired between military, civilian, scientific, and professional 
skills. 

While I have not seen, at first hand, the effects of the reorganization 
of 1958, I doubt whether anything in it materially reduced “the avail- 
ability of competent and specially “trained military officers with which 
the Department has fortunately been endowed for some years. 

But while we talk about policy as if it were the end product of a 
machine, we are, of course, really speaking about people in the military 
department and, fortunately for us, very good people, with a high 
percentage of them uniquely dedicated and skilled in their professions. 
These men are custodians of a great tradition of duty and honor that 
entitles them to our respect and to our understanding of the pride 
they must develop in their demanding service. They respond to a 
wide variety of stimuli, just as the rest of us do, and they function 
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best under certain working conditions and in an orderly, disciplined 
atmosphere. 

The military portion of the national policymaking machinery will, 
I believe, function with least difficulties and with the highest quality 
of output under certain conditions which are conducive to its best 
peepee, These include the following: 

(A) The Department of Defense and its military establishments 
mth be nonpolitical and nonpartisan: The great tradition that the 
military services are nonpolitical should, I am convinced, apply 
equally to the civilian heads of these departments. If this principle 
were not more persuasive on other grounds, the practical considera- 
tion of representing the needs of the Nation as a whole before Con- 
gress, and the nonpolitical operation of the draft law, ought to make 
the desirability of nonpartisanship in the military structure abun- 
dantly apparent. The only thing more dangerous than an external 
enemy is a group of home-grown military sycophants. 

(B) Military policy and strategic planning require a prior step— 
the determination of a national political policy: The military pro- 
fessionals should be contributors to and not makers of national 
political policies. They are trained to carry out such policy, not to 
originate it. They clearly cannot do their planning job until a higher 
level fixes national goals. 

(C) The number of committees in the Department of Defense and 
the military departments is still far too great. There is excessive 
staff layering: 

The constant increase in the number of committees—other than 
those statutorily created—has reached a point where they are no 
longer mere nuisances, but have become positive menaces to the 
prompt and orderly conduct of business. 

Some committees obviously are necessary—for example, certain 
interdepartmental ones—but I[ think it is fair to say that Dr. Parkin- 
son’s first law finds its best examples in this field. Committees re- 
viewing other committees, or overlapping them, are one of the most 
productive sources of vacillating administration and wavering policies. 

Of some importance also is the fact that the number of committees 
adds materially to the difficulty of protecting highly sensitive material 
and makes increasingly likely those leaks which are dangerous to the 
national security. 

Excessive staff layering results, I think, in overstaffing in certain 
areas of the military departments and contributes much to delay and 
little to vigorous and imaginative planning. The visible results lie 
in unnecessary costs and in the number of initials on a paper. At 
some point their quantity must inevitably reduce quality and increase 
porosity. 

(D) The authority of the individual executive must be restored: 
a he derogation of the ¢ authority of the individual in government, and 
the exaltation of the anonymous mass, has resulted in a noticeable 
lack of decisiveness. Committees cannot effectively replace the 
decisionmaking power of the individual who takes the oath of office: 
nor can committees provide the essential qualitites of leadership. 

Some, occasionally, serve those in authority as a device to postpone 
or avoid making decisions themselves; others sometimes seem to spring 
into being because higher authority does not fully trust the judgment 
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of the subordinate executive. But two heads are not always better 
than one, particularly if they are growing on the same body. 

(E) Civilian and military executives alike should stick to the fields 
in which they have special training and aptitudes: If they do, the 
chance of making the machinery work well is excellent. One of the 
few humans as exasperating as a civilian businessman who suddenly 
becomes an expert on military strategy and tactics is the military 
adviser who magically becomes an expert in some highly sophisticated 
production problem in which he has no background of experience. 

(F) Turnover of key civilian executive “personnel: Everyone is 
aware of this much discussed problem of Government. In the De- 
partment of Defense it has a special importance largely because con- 
tinuity of planning and operations is of vital concern. It takes a long 
time for an able man, without previous military service of some im- 
portance and experience in government, to catch up with his job in 
this increasingly complex department. At a guess, I would say he 
could pay good dividends to the Government in about two years. 
Meanwhile, of course, he is becoming a more valuable asset each day. 
To lose him before, or just as he becomes productive is manifestly a 
serious waste of the effort that went into his training. 

How to hold him is a problem to which I do not know the answer. 
But I have a feeling that, in many cases, the cause of his leaving lies 
in the conditions surrounding his entry into Government and his 
terms of employment in the first instance. Reasons most commonly 
ascribed to the problem of hiring good men usually center about the 
so-called “conflict of interest” laws and their effect on the man who has 
built up, over a period of years, a right to a pension or other incentive 
benefits made important to him by some of the more grotesque pro- 
visions of our tax laws. Frequently, a sharp reduction in standard of 
living is another part of the problem. 

But I think the order of magnitude of these difficulties can be 
reduced if we want to do it; and that sensible, even if only partial, 
answers can be found by applying realistic rules of reason through 
legislation which might take into account modern business’ capital 
structure and its operation under present day regulations. 

(G) “Split papers’? from the Joint Chiefs of Staff should not be 
regarded as inherently objectionable: Naturally, they need not be 
welcomed. But it is vitally important to a Secretary of Defense, as 
one of the advisers to the President, with a special responsibility, to 
know what the alternatives are to a course of action, or what serious 
obstacles to a proposed program are foreseen by a responsible Chief 
of Staff, so that, in reaching a decision, he will be possessed of all the 
facts available. 

(H) Need for constant, close, and sympathetic cooperation with 
the Department of State: National political policy includes foreign 
policy and defense policy—among others—and simply cannot be 
fragmentized. It should, of course, be integrated. Military power is 
today so intertwined with our national foreign policy that the Depart- 
ment of State must be a full partner—and, above all, a welcome 
one—in all major decisions of planning and policy. While lateral 
liaison should be insisted upon and must take place at the lower 
levels that work on planning and policy papers at the first stages, 
the tone of the cooperation must be set by the two Secretaries. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Now we come to the Department of State. Because policymaking 
has historically been its main function, it is more difficult to isolate 
those elements of its machinery which have special importance to 
national security or which serve to complicate it. 

This Department, furthermore, has a unique position in the execu- 
tive branch because it draws its powers in part from those directly 
delegated to it by the President from his constitutional responsibilities 
for forei ign affairs and in part from statutory sources. 

The Secretary of State is the President’s principal adviser on foreign 
policy and his agent when the President chooses to have him so act. 
He is the ranking Cabinet officer and heads a department which has 
been going through a period of violent transition in the last 20 years. 
Today he must operate as an adviser and an executive in a world 
which carries an open threat to our national security and one in which 
the easily distinguishable boundaries of the past, between domestic 
and foreign policies, have disappeared. And still the end of such 
complications is not in sight. 

The Secretary has, therefore, to rely less on the broad powers of 
his Department and more on integrated planning with other members 
of the executive branch. As the interim report of this subcommittee 
correctly says: 

He needs a wide-ranging knowledge of the relations between military and 
foreign policies, of the uses and limitations of economic and military aid, of 
information, propaganda, and related programs, of the strengths and weaknesses 
of our adversaries, of the dangers and opportunities in countries around the world, 
and of the working of international institutions and of regional organizations. 

This is enough responsibility to keep anyone fully occupied and the 
workload, not counting the necessary formal social functions of the 
office, is in my opinion already at the dangerous level. This feeling 
colors the answers I attempt to give below to certain of the specific 
questions asked. 

(A) “Is the Department’s organization adequate for policy- 
making?” 

The policymaking machinery and procedures in the Department 
seem to me, in gene ral terms, to be : adequate. Adjustments designed 
to accelerate decisions and provide guidelines for other departments 
would seem possible with certain changes in method of operation 
covered briefly below. 

(B) “Should the Secretary be given a more dominant role in overall 
national security planning?” 

I think not. He already has more than he can do properly and 
his opinion can now carry whate ver weight the President feels it de- 
serves. Increasing the Secretary’s role will not relieve the President 
from making the “ultimate decision on foreign affairs which, as is 
pointed out earlier, is a necessary first step in national security 
planning. 

(C) “Are the responsibilities of the State and Defense Depart- 
ments in national security policymaking now correctly defined and 
divided?” 

I think they are adequately defined at present. The effectiveness 
of any such allocation depends on the intent and cooperation of the 
parties at interest. No organization chart is a substitute for a sense 
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of common goals. Such charts are, I think, generally, proof that a 
picture of a lot of oblong boxes—especially ‘when colored—can be 
more deceiving than a thousand words. 

(D) “Should some of State’s functions in national security policy- 
making be shifted to a sizable planning staff at White House level?” 

I believe this would solve nothing, would increase organizational 
laye ring and promote overstaffing, and would prove wasteful in time, 
money, a manpower. It seems to me that if planning is removed 
too far from operating responsibility, a misleading lac k of realism 
results. The President ought to be provided, | think, with the full 
flavor of the operational department’s planning. 

(E) ‘In view of his formidable burdens of office, can the negotiat- 
ing responsibilities of the See ‘retary of State be lightened?” 

My answer is an emphatic ‘“‘yes.”’ 

As indicated in an earlier p wragraph, the Secretary’s duties are ex- 
tremely heavy. His voice in council is of cardinal importance if 
delay and vacillation in policy and performance are to be avoided 
or substantially reduced. To have him dashing about, all over the 
world, to an increasing variety of meetings or negotiations, makes 
very little sense to me. 

Our system of government, with its checks and balances and other 
essential procedures, differs so materially from most of the others in 
the world that the argument that “They can do it, why not we?” 
rings hollow and false. Actually, the ability to vank our Secretary 
out of his chair for some foreign ministers’ meeting—and keep him 
out of the country for days or weeks—is a rather neat way to throw 
a monkey wrench in our policymaking machinery and in our method 
of consulting the Congress. 

Among the most important attributes a Secretary of State must 
possess are, in my opinion, trustworthiness, reliability, and availa- 
bility in Washington. One hears much of the first two virtues but 
little of the almost equally important third. The travel burden placed 
on the Secretary in the last 10 years has steadily increased. If the 
ro. keeps up, he will soon find that such time as is not spent in over- 

eas meetings is barely enough to devote to the enforced neglect of 
his other duties. 

A possible solution—and the only one with much appeal that I have 
heard of —is to continue to regard the Secretary of State as the first- 
ranking Cabinet member and ‘Presidential adviser with responsibility 
for the conduct of the State Department. Then create a new Cabinet 
position, responsible to the Secretary of State and, through him, to 
the President, and have him devote full time to meetings and negotia- 
tions. He could be given such title as is needed to do the job - 
perhaps Minister of Foreign Affairs. The skills and special gifts 
needed for this work may. prove more easily developed when not 
burdened with other executive xeoponsibiliey: 

(F) On the budgetary process, ‘Should State and Defense (and 
perhaps other agencies concerned with national security) participate 
fully in the initial establishment of ‘budgetary guidelines’ for national 
security programs? 

I believe they should, since a sound budget can only be developed 
if both State and Defense—the latter in particular—go painfully 
through the steps of determining 

(a) What is necessary (and not merely desirable) for national 
security ; 
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(6) Whether it is feasible from the point of view of national 
resources and production machinery; and 

(c) Whether it is socially or politically acceptable to the people. 

An added reason lies in the importance of having the budgetary 
goals determined from the outset by a great concern for a system of 
priority of national need and not have them too greatly influenced by 
the officials of the Bureau of the Budget itself. 


* os * * * * * 


Finally, national security depends, I believe, on something far more 
important than the machinery which is supposed to serve it. It 
depends on many things. Some of them, to be sure, are material 
things. But the more important ones are matters of the national 
spirit. It depends on our belief in the future; it depends greatly on 
our sense of values; and it depends on our willingness to give up a 
little of today in order to have a tomorrow. 

While the challenges of the moment are most serious in a policy- 
making sense, I see no reason for black despair or for defeatist doubts 
as to what our system of government or this country can do. We 
can do whatever we have to do in order to survive and to meet any 
form of economic or political competition we are likely to face. All 
this we can do with one proviso: we must be willing to do our best. 

In brief summary, therefore, I suppose the net of my answers to 
the questions dealt with above is that there is nothing wrong with 
the machinery that cannot be corrected by the removal of some excess 
parts, the replacement of some wornout ones, by lubricating generously 
with an understanding approach to the personnel problem involved, 
and by having a destination clearly in mind before we start out. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Lovett, Iam sure I speak for all members of 
the committee in expressing our thanks for an excellent statement. 

You have accomplished this in a limited number of words and with 
language I think that is most descriptive of some of the great problems 
that we face in the area of national security and policy machinery. 

I will ask a few questions and then I will defer to my colleagues 
on the committee. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Lovett, whether in your judgment the 
threat now confronting our country is sufficiently serious to require 
a greater effort than we are now making. 

Mr. Lovett. In general terms, Mr. Chairman, my answer to that 
would be yes. While I am not familiar with the details of the 
military requirements, or the debates which have centered about 
them, it seems to me that the country’s security lies also in fields 
that embrace things other than mere military end products them- 
selves: such as our position in the eyes of the world, or the psychologi- 
cal image which we present to the world as a w hole. 

I feel that we are doing something short of our best. 

Senator Jackson. You think our prestige has been affected 
worldwide? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir; I think it has. 

Senator Jackson. And that this comes from many things, not just 
military alone, but also other factors that leave an image that may 
not be what people had expected of us based on our past performance? 

Mr. Loverr. I think our past performance may have raised the 
hopes of the world excessiv ie high. But I still feel, sir, that we 
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are doing something short of our best in several fields, excluding the 
military items with which I am not familiar. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Lovett, it is sometimes said that we cannot 
afford to spend more on defense and other national security programs. 

What is your judgment on this? You are a man of broad business 
background. You have been in the investment banking business for 
the greater part of your life, I believe, and you are also at the present 
time in an operating business, a very large, diversified enterprise, 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Loverr. Well, sir, | must frankly say that, as I attempted 
to point out in my prepared statement, I am personally confident 
that whatever needs to be done to promote our security in the world 
today and to assure our future can be done in a financial sense and 
in an economic sense without materially downgrading the position 
of this country. 

Senator Jackson. I believe you were in the Department of Defense 
when the budget was raised very substantially and very dramatically 
in a short period of time. 

Do you recall what that adjustment was in terms of national 
defense? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. I have a very vivid recollection of certain 
aspects of it. 

When I came down here early in the fall of 1940 we were then 
going into the stages of supplemental budgets, the Korean war 
having broken out. 

Senator Jackson. You mean 1950, I believe. 

Mr. Loverr. 1950; I beg your pardon, sir. 

The first full budget which we submitted had requests, as I recall 
it, from the three military departments, for something over $100 
billion. I think it was around $102 billion or $104 billion. Through 
the screening processes which were applied strenuously, it was reduced 
to the $60 billions. 

My impression is that we came up to the Congress with a budget of 
about $62 billion or $63 billion, and there were adjustments made in 
the congressional hearings which gave us something over $60 billion 
for fiscal 1952, I think it was. 

Senator Jackson. And that was from a level of about $14 billion? 

Mr. Loverr. Perhaps a little higher than that, but it was in that 
order of magnitude. 

Senator Jackson. $14 billion or $15 billion? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I have one other question: In your judgment, 
do you feel that the Soviet across-the-board competition, military, 
economic, political, psychological, will diminish or intensify in the 
years ahead? 

Mr. Loverr. Well, the only judgment I have on that, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that derived from Khrushchev’s own statement. If he is an 
accurate spokesman of their aims and ambitions, then it can only 
increase. It will increase, I think, obviously, in the military field in 
which, according to the press at least, they have certain current 
advantages. 

I think one of the major threats lies also in the economic field. 
The net of both of those is that in any field in which they can cause 
heavy competition, I feel confident that they will. 
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Senator Jackson. What you are saying in summary is that we 
really should believe the Russian threat to bury us. 

Mr. Loverr. I think we should, sir. 

Senator JAcKson. Someone has said that candor is the most effective 
form of deception in international relations. Certainly Adolph 
Hitler announced to the world exactly what he was going to do and 
went about doing it. 

Mr. Loverr. We have been inclined, I think, to regard with 
excessive suspicion some of the Russian claims of material accomplish- 
ment. I would ignore a high proportion of their statements of any 
moral aims. But. in the material field I think that their statements, 
generally speaking, have a high order of reliability. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, in the weapons area, they 
have had a pretty good record of candor, I believe. Mr. Molotoy 
announced in the United Nations in early 1948 or 1949 that they would 
soon have the atomic bomb. Of course, that did occur in August of 
1949. Then Mr. Malenkov, at a meeting of the Supreme Soviet in 
July, I believe, 1953, announced that they would have a thermo- 
nuclear bomb. That did occur within a month. 

They also announced that they would have rockets, meaning 
ballistic missiles, and, of course, that has come to pass ; 

The Chair is not suggesting that everything the Russians say is to 
be taken at face value. It does appear, though, in certain areas 
where they know they can be hurt, prestigewise, if they fail to deliver, 
they have certainly delivered. 

Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. I would like to associate myself, first of all, Mr. 
Lovett, with the statements of the Chair concerning the interest and 
pertinence of your statement. I think it gives us a good background 
on which to proceed in connection with these hearings. 

You indicated that perhaps a great budget should be utilized in 
national defense. I wondered whether, from your experience in 
Government and in business, you feel that if we should provide a 
larger budget we should correspondingly provide increased taxes to 
support it, or whether you propose that we go further into deficit 
spending? 

Mr. Loverr. Senator Mundt, to be strictly accurate, I had not 
intended to reply to the chairman’s question in any sense which would 
indicate that I favored a larger dollar amount for any military purpose. 
I specifically tried to indicate that I was not aware of the amount of 
the military requirements. 

3ut to be responsive to the remainder of your question, if it became 
necessary to increase the budget on proper showing of military need— 
not desirability alone—I would not hesitate to increase it. 

I would simultaneously try to do two things: I would certainly 
increase the tax load, if it were necessary: but simultaneously I would 
try to reduce the number of frills—not essentials, but the frills—that 
exist in many of the Government operations, including, specifically, 
the military. 

The reason I mentioned the overstaffing and the complications 
created by committees, as you remember, sir, from your own familiar- 
ity with this field, is that it is awfully hard to cut these expenses out. 
A certain form of vested interest seems to be acquired, once they are 
built up. 
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Senator Munpr. Probably it would be easier in wartime than in 
peacetime. 

Mr. Loverr. It is definitely easier in wartime, sir. The present is, 
I should think, a very diffic ult time. But on the other hand, it can 
be done. I would say that whatever funds were shown to be needed 
and were approved by the Congress could be raised by a combination 
of savings and taxes, but only after a truly major effort had been put 
on cutting out some of the unnecessary duplications of effort and the 
overstaffing and overlapping, which occurs, in my opinion, today, as 
it did in my time. 

Senator Munpr. I suggest a hypothetical question to illustrate the 
point, which [ think I understand. 

In the event that the National Security Council and policymaking 
machinery should measure the dimension of the Communist threat 
and decide that it would require, for defense purposes, another $10 
billion annually, at a time when our budget is precariously in balance, 
and which would throw it out of balance $10 billion, I take it. 
then you feel that Congress should impose the taxes and the Congress 
and the Executive together should endeavor to cut out the frills, so 
that the impact of this increased defense effort would not plunge us 
$10 billion out of balance. 

Is that approximately what you have said? 

Mr. Lovett. Senator Mundt, I loathe taxes. I have no affection 
for them at all 

Senator Munpt. That does not put you as a member of a very 
exclusive club. 

Mr. Loverr. And I do not think that the exclusive reason for 
raising the taxes should be assigned to the military departments. I 
say this with great deference to the Members of the Senate because 
they are more familiar with this area than I am. 

But it seems to me that for a country to stockpile something in the 
order of $10 billion worth of grain et cetera, and to pay out a million 
dollars a day to store stuff that we cannot use, that we cannot give 
away, and cannot sell in free markets, would need some attention on 
the part of the Congress as well as the executive branch before we 
took the step of increasing taxes because of some military need. 

It is hard for me to imagine, too, that military needs of the order of 
magnitude just mentioned could come on us except under a crash 
program. I think orderly programing would indicate that the ability 
to spend more than a fairly moderate increase annually would have to 
be proven. 

Senator Munpr. Of course, as a Senator from the Farm Belt, Mr. 
Lovett, I cannot sit idly by and let the implication occur that the farm 
program is a frill. It is a very expensive operation, I might add. IL 
suspect that trying to improve our national policy machinery is an 
assignment of pigmy size compared to trying to solve the farm 
problem. 

Mr. Loverr. I would be sure of that. 

Senator Munpr. I assume you are just using that as a hypothetical 
illustration. 

Mr. Loverr. Just a hypothetical illustration, and one which I 
think is in the papers so frequently it is easy to observe. 

Senator Munpt. In the hypothetical atmosphere, I will not pursue 
it any further. We are not called to discuss the farmer. 
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You stated someplace in your statement, or perhaps in response to 
an interrogatory by the chairman, that vou felt that we should do 
more in the s security field. I think we all realize that we should do 
everything that we can. 

Would you care to relate that position to your attitude as to the 
mutual security program? You did not mention that any place in 
your prepared statement, whether you feel we should continue it at 
about the present level or at the level suggested by the President. 

Should we increase ir or decrease it? What part do you recognize, 
as I know you do, that the mutual security prograin plays? 

Mr. Lovett. I think it plays a very important part, Senator 
Mundt. I am not able to measure it in amounts because, as you 
know, I have no association with it and have lacked familiarity with 
it for some years. But basically, I think there are two aspects of it 
that are of considerable importance. One is the fact that it does 
enable us to get a certain degree of security at a less expenditure of 
funds than if we were relying solely on our own efforts. 

Secondly, I think in the economic and technical area the struggle 
for the minds of men is of enormous importance now with this seething 
trend toward nationalism. I think the mutual security program has 
a very real worth. It is of real value. 

Senator Munpt. Does it not have this other possible dividend- 
paying characteristic: that it is one phase of our defense program 
because it is, in fact, a part of the defense program, it is one phase 
that tends to liquidate itself because where it works well it tends to 
require less and less funds every year? 

We find cases where there are increases, as in Turkey, where we 
can all point with pride and say, “Here it is working,” or in West 
Berlin. It seems to me that it does have at least that possible divi- 
dend, where it would not necessarily recur year after year at a like 
level. 

If it is working well, it should tend to make it less important that 
we appropriate funds in those areas in ensuing years. Is that a fair 
assumption? 

Mr. Lovett. I think that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. I was intrigued by your suggestion about a new 
sort of a second Secretary of State, a Minister of Foreign Relations. 
Certainly you are dealing with a very significant problem when you 
talk about the overwork that the Secretary of Stete has, and the 
requirement that he wear two hats, one when he is at home with a 
full 24-hour job, and the second when he is doing the tremendous 
job overseas in these international conferences, which sometimes are 
fairly productive and certainly which we cannot ignore. We cannot 
sit here and expect everybody to come here. 

I remember John Foster Dulles one time in front of our Appro- 
priations Committee was pleading for a sort of division of powers and 
the taking out of the State Department of the economic activities. 
He said, “I conceive of this job as a thinking job, one to think about 
foreign policy, and I never have any chance to think at all. I want 
somebody else to handle this ECA,” and things of that type. 

That is what you are getting to. Of course, you think of the Secre- 
tary of State as a man whose primary job is to think, to plan about 
foreign policy, and somebody else to take care of the negotiations out 
in that area. 
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But I wonder if we could not perhaps achieve that objective with- 
out creating a new Cabinet position, which seems to me would have 
several reasons at least to arouse some questions such as, Should you 
have two Cabinet officers dealing with the State Department and with 
other problems, or should you have a Cabinet officer in the unique 
position of being responsible to some other officer of the Government 
instead of the President, as all other Cabinet officers are directly 
responsible to the President? 

You suggest making a new Cabinet officer responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State and through him to the President, which is at least a 
different arrangement from what we have for others. Could you not 
perhaps achieve that same desirable objective by having an Under 
Secretary of State selected because of his capacity as a negotiator, 
whose job it would be to pursue these foreign relations abroad, and 
so forth, as against another Under Secretary of State who would help 
do the job the Under Secretary of State primarily does, and then the 
Secretary of State could be here and could devote more time to that 
activity? Would that be another possible approach? 

Mr. Loverr. It might be a possibility, Senator Mundt. I doubt 
whether that route of using the Under Secretary or an additional 
Under Secretary would be wholly acceptable to our foreign vis-a-vis 
at these meetings. They lay a great deal of emphasis on protocol 
and title. 

While they would deal with a man who had Cabinet rank, I think 
they would regard it as being somewhat downgrading to their own 
importance if they accepted someone of Under Secretary rank. We 
had that experience in my time when we had an Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, Secretary Clayton, who was extremely competent 
in his field. Yet in some of the meetings abroad there was an indica- 
tion that where he met with the foreign minister of a foreign country, 
that foreign minister expected someone of at least equal rank to 
meet him. 

In other words, it is a matter very largely of protocol. It is a 
thing we run into in the military departments frequently. We have 
fought many wars quite successfully with a four-star rank. But 
when vou run into field marshal ranks in international meetings, then 
it is necessary to get the five-star rank for our men so as to make 
everybody feel comfortable about dealing with equals. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Lovett, at that point I believe vou served 
as Under Secretary of State and during that time had to serve as 
Acting Secretary of State for long periods of time. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. So you speak from some personal experience, too? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, I do, sir. 

I think the Acting Secretary is accepted with some generosity of 
spirit, depending on the country that you are dealing with, but he 
hardly is as warmly welcomed as the established and appointed 
Secretary. 

Senator Munprt. Of course, it might require some education of our 
friends we negotiate with, but vou run into that same difficulty, do 
you not, Mr. Lovett, when you have to explain to these foreign 
negotiators, that when vou are over there you still have the U.S. 
Senate, which has to approve anything done treatvwise, and it Is a 
little hard for them sometimes to accept that, too. Or if you are 
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talking about a foreign aid program, yousay, “Yes, we will certainly 
take care of giving you X million dollars, provided that the Appro- 
priations Committee comes through.”’ 

There are a lot of things that are unique about our system that 
we have to explain as we work along with our friends overseas. 

Mr. Lovett. That is true. I think most of the countries overseas 
have come to accept the U.S. Senate as an act of God. 

Senator Munpr. You had to educate them to do that. 

I have one other question, or perhaps it is not so much a question. 

| think some gremlin has gotten into our American society. | 
think this overlapping of committees that you mentioned is certainly 
very apparent in the executive department. I think unhappily it is 
also reflected in the legislative department. 

Last night, in reading a late newsletter, the author says that vou 
folks in the business colony are guilty of precisely the same thing, 
creating havoc in business corporations. So we are sort of looking for 
a new vaccine, it seems to me, to attack this American virus of com- 
mitteeitis, which has all of us by the jugular vein. 

Mr. Lovett. It isa very virulent disease, there is no question about 
that. I wouldn’t want to suggest that business is any way immune 
to it. We have it, too. 

Senator Munpt. One other question: It seems to me that while 
the responsibility of this committee may or may not be limited in the 
organization for national security to ¢ hecking up on what is being done 
or what is not being done or what might be done better by executive 
agencies in the executive department, I don’t know whether we have 
the right or the authority to include in our analysis what Congress 
might do to improve its functions in this organizational setup. But 
it seems to me if not, some committee should be assigned the responsi- 
bility of taking a look at us, and engaging in a little self-appraisal. 

I was visiting with a high functionary in the Defense Department 
the other day who related to me the amount of days and time and 
hours he spent up on the Hill, reporting first to one committee and then 
to another committee. This committeeitis, I can see, must interfere 
with the work of busy executives in defense. 

You did go around that end of the line, and I wish you would tell 
us whether or not this did prove to be a time-consuming factor and 
whether we can streamline our machinery so that fewer committees 
can get the information and handle it. 

If this is so, might this remove one of the roadblocks toward achiev- 
ing the faster decisions we would all like to have come from the other 
end of the avenue? 

Mr. Loverr. Senator Mundt, I think appearances before the con- 
gressional committees are a part, and a very important part, of the 
responsibility when you take vour oath of office. It is a very time- 
consuming necessity. There is no question about that. 

If vou could appear before combined committees, as, for example. 
in the case of the Marshall plan—I don’t know the precise name that 
vou gave it, but there was the committee of the House and the com- 
mittee of the Senate meeting in some sort of a joint hearing. 

Senator Jackson. It was the Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations 
Committees. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. That accelerated the consideration very 
considerably. 
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] would not venture to express an opinion on its general applicability, 
because I am not familiar enough with congressional procedures. 
But to be fully responsive, I learned a very painful but useful lesson 
during the war when, having gotten rather beaten down by consistent 
appearances before various committees of the Congress, I suggested 
to Senator O’Mahoney, after one of the Appropri iations Committee 
meetings of the Senate, that this was getting to be terribly time- 
consuming and exhausting, and it was very hard to ke ‘ep up with, and 
eouldn’t something be done about it. 

He said, in effect, just breathe deeply and this will pass off in time; 
go back and do your job and do not worry about this aspect of it. 
Which I did. 

I subsequently made an inspection trip to Germany, and in the 
process was presented with the information which had been collected 
by the teams which were sent in to question the leading German 
industrialists and war production leaders. One of these was Dr. 
Albert Speer. It was his opinion, expressed to our examiners, that 
one of the reasons that the German economy collapsed and that the 
Wehrmacht was left inadequately supplied in the latter days was 
because under a dictatorship, once a department head got the nod 
from Hitler, he went ahead as a little dictator and rode his particular 
hobby without criticism. There was no performance audit run on 
him as his program continued. 

The best example of that was when they got their jet fighters. 
They were so impressed by our use of the fighter bomber that they 
tried to turn their interceptor jet fighter into a fighter bomber and, 
of course, failed because of the difference in thrust as compared with 
propeller on takeoffs. 

It impressed me so much as I went further into it that I found it 
necessary to come up and eat humble pie before Senator O’ Mahoney. 
I said then if I had to choose between having a congressional com- 
mittee breathe on the back of my neck as a form of performance audit 
and getting in the position as a department executive of riding some 
particular conviction or belief to the point of defeat I would choose a 
congressional hearing. And I still feel that way about it. Appearing 
before committees is time consuming, it is exhausting, sometimes 
terribly irritating, but on the whole, as long as we have our form of 
governmental system, I think it is a necessary part of it. 

The time-consuming part is the duplication of hearings, of walking 
from one side of the Capitol to the other before committees interested 
in the same material. 

Senator Munprt. It was, of course, the duplication that I was 
concerned about. 

I do not want anybody to suggest that congressional hearings 
should be eliminated, but there are at least five, and possibly six, 
Senate committees which, during the course of the first few months 
of a year, will call the same high executive up, perhaps the Secretary 
of Defense or the Secretary of | State, to go through pretty much the 
same material, because a fellow is going to say whatever he believes, 
whatever the facts are, as he sees them. 

It seems to me that if we could streamline that procedure or con- 
solidate them, to have the member appear before committees meeting 
together, it would move in the direction of our target, and that is to 
streamline the activities and get good results faster. 
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Senator Jackson. Senator Mundt, on page 19 and page 20 of our 
interim report, Roman numerals VIII, “The role of Congress and con- 
gressional responsibilities,”” we do raise the very question that you 
have put your finger on today. 

The committee has received a wide range of suggestions from various 
individuals and groups including proposals for joint meetings of the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees, proposals for 
establishing a permanent national security committee in each House, 
or else creating a joint congressional committee on national security, 

I personally have a feeling that when the executive branch comes 
up with some consolidation in the national security area, corresponding 
changes will take place in congressional structure. 

For instance, when the services were put togetber in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Naval Affairs Committee and the Military 
Affairs Committee were abolished, and one committee was created— 
the Committee on Armed Services in the House and the Senate. 
This is an example of one vast area in which you had this kind of 
consolidation. 

Senator Munpr. You are a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Senator Jackson. That is right, and that stems from a statute. 

Senator Munpt. That seems to be a procedure which has saved 
time, hasn’t it? 

Senator Jackson. I think it has, very definitely, but it has done 
something more. It has brought the executive and _ legislative 
branches closer together. 

The statute setting up the Atomic Energy Commission requires 
that the AEC keep the Congress currently informed. This has 
resulted in a diminution of the problem of executive privilege. The 
Atomic Energy Commission does keep the Joint Committee currently 
informed, and it represents something new, an innovation, in our 
system of government, where the two branches work together in many 
areas. A great body of tradition has grown up which represents a 
very fine example of what can be done if some of these things are 
tried out. 

I do believe that you are completely right in raising this issue, 
Mr. Lovett, in trying to simplify the procedures. I believe our com- 
mittee could very properly make appropriate recommendations in 
this area. Of course, it would be for the Rules Committee to actually 
implement or to act on these recommendations. 

Senator Munpt. Whatever we do, of course, will require legislation, 
except as we make recommendations and they are adopted volun- 
tarily. The congressional approach would be the same as other 
approaches. 

Mr. Lovett. Senator Mundt, may I expand my answer to an earlier 
question in order to try to cover the matter more fully? 

Senator Munprt. Certainly. 

Mr. Lovert. As to this man who shall be especially assigned the 
job of familiarizing himself with the requirements of international 
negotiation, it seems to me that there is a very useful function that 
could be performed—now that we have fast aircraft and other means 
of immediate communication—by getting together with other nations 
and working out a system of rules for international meetings. 
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I apologize for being a little fuzzy on my history, but as I recall it, 
the Congress of Vienna, along about 1815 or thereabouts, met specifi- 
cally to work out a system of rules for international discussion and 
international cooperation in the terms of those days. It is now 145 
years later. I do not recall any meetings having occurred in the 
interim—at least not in my lifespan. I feel that it might be a very 
fruitful step, if you could get the major countries together and adopt a 
set of rules as to who would represent a country in certain areas of 
international problems. 

Senator Munpr. That might serve as sort of a catalyst to eliminate 
a protocol problem. They have different titles for their people from 
what we have for ours, and this could establish a working formula 
which might tend to relieve this very situation that you talk about; 
without getting into the area of having one department have two 
members of the Cabinet, and then Mr. Defense Department would 
say, ‘Look here, old fellow, we spend more money than the Secretary 
of State. We have a bigger job. We have to have two or three 
Cabinet members’. 

I am not sure that expanding the Cabinet indefinitely might not 
create more problems than it would cure. 

Senator JAcKSON. Senator Mansfield, we would be delighted to have 
you ask some questions. 

Senator MansrFieLb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I wish to express my thanks to the chairman and ranking 
minority member for allowing me to participate in this inquiry, and 
secondly, I wish to compliment Mr. Lovett for his usual frank approach 
to problems facing this committee. 

In your testimony you refer to the foul-up factor in our methods 
and the need for some careful examination of it. 

In your opinion, Mr. Lovett, do you think there are tov many 
committees and too many commissions within the Government? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Do you think that in late years, under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations, one of the ways in which 
we meet our problems, or one of the ways in which we have swept our 
problems under the rug, is to create a committee or commission and 
then forget about it? 

Mr. Lovert. I am afraid it has been used as such a device very 
frequently, sir. 

Senator MansFieLtp. Mr. Lovett, you talked primarily about the 
Defense and State Departments. I gather froin what you say that 
you think there is a good deal to the process known as Parkinson’s law 
in those departments. 

Would you say that that is generally true throughout the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Lovert. In my opinion it is, Senator Mansfield, very definitely. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Would you say that it is increasing in late 
years? 

Mr. Lovert. Well, I have no yardstick by which to measure it in 
more recent years. It was increasing in my time, and simply by the 
passage of time, since this is a self-multiplying affair, | would gather 
that the number has undoubtedly gone up. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Would you say, Mr. Lovett, that in the 
Department of Defense the Chiefs of Staff of the different services 
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have to go through a number of steps before they reach the Secretary 
of their particular service and eventually the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Lovett. I think they do have to go through a numbe ‘r of ritual 
steps. They did in my time. The number was not excessive, but I 
understand that there has been no substantial change in the machinery. 

Senator MANSFIELD. It is my understanding, and I stand to be 
corrected if I am wrong, that the Chief of Staff of the Army, General 
Taylor, made the statement not so many months ago that he had to 
go through 19 different people before he could reach either the Seere- 
tary of the Army or the Secretary of Defense. 

It appears to me that what you have there is a situation which cries 
out for reform. Certainly the Chief of Staff of any one service ought 
to have immediate access to the Secretary of that particular service. 
Would you agree? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, Senator Mansfield. 

I think that is a fantastic state of affairs if General Taylor is speak- 
ing correctly. I can’t imagine a Chief of Staff of any of the services 
being delayed one minute if he picked up the phone to the Secretary 
of his military department or the Secretary of Defense and said, “I 
need to see you’ 

Senator MaAnsFIELD. I do not think it applied, Mr. Lovett, to the 
need to see the Secretary, but in order to work out a policy decision, 
it had to go through 18 or 19 individuals, most of them civilians, most 
of them political appointees, most of them there for a very short 
period of time, whereas this man was a career officer who knew his 
work and should have had immediate access, in my opinion, on this 
particular basis, to his immediate superior, the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Lovett. That would not have been the case in that degree in 
my time because it was war then, Senator Mansfield, and I think a 
lot of that kind of thing disappears at such times. 

One of the problems here, to be quite blunt about it, is that I believe 
the position of the individual in Government is being constantly 
downgraded. You don’t get much judgment from a committee. 
Usually the committees, of the sort we are speaking of now, are the 
result of some rather lonely, melancholy men who have been assigned 
a responsibility but haven’t the authority to make the decisions at 
their levels, and so they tend to seek their own kind. They thereupon 
coagulate into a sort of glutinous mass, and suddenly come out as a 
committee. When you have one of those things, you have real 
trouble. 

Senator MANsrFieLp. That is where porosity comes in. 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansFiEup. I think in that respect, before I go to my next 
question, what we have had in late years is a downgrading of com- 
petent military leaders and an upgrading of political appointees in 
their relationships with those ee 

My next question has to do with your statement that the Depart- 
ment of Defense and its military establishments should be nonpolitical 
and nonpartisan. 

Do you think under a Democratic administration, let us say, that 
the members comprising the leadership in the Department of Defense 
should be allowed to go out to make Jefferson-Jackson Day addresses? 

Mr. Lovett. Well, they were not allowed in my time, sir, which was 
in a Democratic administration. There may have been an individual 
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who attended one and may have made a speech or something like 
that. But it was not either by direction of the Secretary of Defense 
or with the Secretary of Defense’s permission. General Marshall 
felt very strongly in those areas, as I do. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Speaking during your time, did not both the 
Defense Department and the Department of State usually keep their 
top officials out of anything which might be considered pertaining to 
odiitics? ; KA ; ; 

Mr. Loverr. We had definite instructions from the President to 
keep ourselves out of politics, no matter from what source the request 
came. Requests frequently came from the national committees of 
both parties, and the matter was always referred to the White House 
forhandling. We didn’t have any trouble that I recall. 

Certainly one of the reasons in the Department of State would be 
manifest, as a bipartisan enterprise. The Congress was Republican 
and the administration was Democrat. So it would have been the 
height of something greater than folly to have gotten into the political 
field even if it hadn’t made good solid sense to stay out of it altogether. 
That was the case in both departments. 

Senator MANSFIELD. In your statement you said that civilian and 
military executives alike should stick to the fields in which they have 
special training and aptitudes. 

Do you not think that that same principle could well be applied to 
Members of the Congress? 

Mr. Lovett. Senator, I—— 

Senator MaNsFieLp. I will not ask for an answer. I will move to 
the next question. 

Mr. Loverr. Thank you. 

Senator MANSFIELD. In connection with your discussion of turnover 
of key civilian executive personnel, is it or is it not your belief that 
there are too many people who come into the Government, occupy 
positions of great prestige and trust, who stay too short a while and 
then resign to the detriment of the department in which they served 
and the Government as a whole? 

Mr. Loverr. I think it is a great pity when that occurs, Senator 
Mansfield. I don’t know the terms on which they were introduced 
into Government. 

Very frequently, as a matter of inducement to some man to leave 
business—within the terms of a possible leave of absence and without 
interfering with his pension rights or some such thing—they will say, 
“Come down for a couple of years anyway.” I think that is a mis- 
take, sir. 

Senator MaNnsFIELD. I note in your statement that you say: 

At a guess, I would say he could pay good dividends to the Government in 
about 2 years. 

So if he resigns at the end of 2 years or before that time in a sense 
the Government has suffered a real loss and the department which 
he is supposed to have administered has likewise suffered a loss. 

Mr. Loverr. Absolutely. The Government is out of pocket and 
the department suffers because there have been a lot of people who 
have been taking extra time to keep him on the track all the way 
through. 

Senator Jackson. At that point, I was going to ask this question, 
which follows Senator Mansfield’s inquiry. 
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Mr. Lovett, in your judgment, can we have truly effective civilian 
control in the Military Establishment when the Secretaries serve but 
a short period of time? 

Mr. Lovett. I think, Mr. Chairman, you can have effective civilian 
control in the Department as it is currently set up, because you haye 
a layer of ranking civilians there. You get control, but you don’t 
get intelligent management on that basis. j 

Senator Jackson. Can a Secretary of Defense intervene properly 
where there is a split in the Joint Chiefs and really make a sound 
decision if he has not had adequate time over a period of years to 
really learn the business? 1 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir; he would not have adequate time to learn the 
business. 

Senator Jackson. And the law contemplates that he have some 
knowledge in the area of military requirements in order to discharge 
his constitutional and statutory responsibilities. 

Mr. Lovert. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Excuse me. 

Senator MansFietp. Mr. Lovett, you mentioned something about 
people coming down from business and being asked to serve for only 
a short period of time, so that their pension and other rights would 
not come in danger. 

In your opening statement you refer to the so-called conflict-of- 
interest laws. Would you suggest that the conflict-of-interest laws 
either be done away with or that the Congress take another look at 
this particular matter and see if some way could not be worked out 
by means of which men of great competence could be allowed to serve 
in a leadership capacity without having to sell their stocks, give up 
their rights and other matters which are of intrinsic personal im- 
portance to them and their families? 

Mr. Loverr. I believe that the conflict-of-interest laws need to be 
modernized. I do not think that they should be altered to the point 
where they have no merit at all. 

The reason that I feel that this thing is manageable, Senator 
Mansfield, is that several very important steps in Government super- 
vision of business have occurred since the conflict-of-interest laws as 
they currently stand were written. 

You have, for example, the Glass-Steagall Act, but more particu- 
larly you have the acts relating to full disclosure by corporations, both 
under the Security and Exchange Commission regulations and under 
laws specifically relating to the circulation of proxies and so forth. 

In the proxy statements nowadays the individual members of the 
board and officers have set out after their names their salary and the 
amount of shares of stock they own, any options to which they are 
entitled, and so forth and so on. 

The requirements for public disclosure on the part of corporations 
is very much greater than it was 30 years ago. 

So I believe that it is possible to amend the act in such form as to 
apply a rule of reason to what is a reasonable amount of stock that a 
man might own. 

I have a couple of figures here which I think are rather illuminating 
on this point. 

T have here a list of the 50 most popular stocks in investment trust 
portfolios. Taking the first 10 only out of them, you see some rather 
startling amounts of stock outstanding in the hands of the public. 
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For example, General Motors Corp. has 283,090,000 shares. If a 
man is an employee, for example, of a bank in New York, and he has 
500 shares of General Motors, it is very difficult to see how his owner- 
ship of so minute a portion of General Motors stock in any way 
represents a real conflict of interest, as originally contemplated. 
There are others. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) has 214 million plus. 

Among these first 10 is American Telephone also with over 214 
million shares. In other words, what is “substantial” is the control- 
ling word here, I think, and | believe we have to revise our under- 
standing of it. 

Senator MANSFIELD. What you are saying, Mr. Lovett, is that 
times change and we should change with them. 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Senator MANSFIELD. In connection with your statement relative to 
split papers for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do you approve of the action 
taken by Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates when he assumed office 
when he stated that in case of differences, he would sit in with the 
Joint Chiefs and would make the decision if need be? 

Mr. Lovert. I strongly approve of that, Senator Mansfield. I 
think it is a step which formalizes arrangements and practices which 
in General Marshall’s time were normal. 

Senator MANnsFIELD. I agree with you completely, and I think that 
Secretary Gates should be commended for making that statement and 
putting it into effect. 

Mr. Loverr. I think it is a first-class step, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You followed that course, did you not? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir; but it was never necessary to formalize it 
then. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Apropos of Senator Mundt’s statement rela- 
tive to policymaking, I do think that Secretary Dulles did do a great 
deal of thinking on his own. I note that in discussing the State 
Department, Mr. Lovett, you referred to the Department and its 
organization and raised the question: Is it adequate for policymaking? 

In your opinion, is the policy staff in the State Department doing the 
kind of a job which was envisaged for it when such an organization was 
created ? 

Mr. Lovert. Senator, I have no personal information on that. I 
think that the machinery which exists in the Department of State is a 
multiple-use machinery, of course, and I believe it is adequate if 
properly used. 

The Department will not run, Senator, without a Secretary of State 
on the job, in my opinion. It simply cannot run without decisions. 

Senator MANsFIELD. But one man cannot, in this day and age, do 
all the thinking necessary to arrive at an understanding of all the 
problems which confront us. 

Mr. Loverr. That is correct, sir. And, more particularly applying 
to State than to some of the other departments, policy is not the prod- 
uct, necessarily, of an orderly series of machinelike steps, as you 
gentlemen know from your own experience. 

Policy is the resulting merger of a number of different ideas coming 
from different people, which are then subjected to the polishing fric- 
tion of differences. It is essentially a personal thing and there is no 
way that I know of that either a committee or a more or less routine 
procedure can take its place. 
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Senator MANSFIELD. Not only is policy subjected to immediate con- 
sideration, but I would assume that it is also projected into the future 
on the assumption that one should consider anything in the way of 
possibilities which might occur in a given area or a given field. 

You refer in your statement to the: negotiating responsibilities of the 
Secretary of State and suggest that they be lightened. 

Do you think that because of the fact that our Secretaries of State 
in recent years have done so much traveling around the world, go 
much so, as you indicate, that it keeps them out of the country for 
days or weeks, and at times throws a monkey wrench in our policy- 
making machinery and in our methods of consulting the Congress, do 
you suppose that) because of this practice one of the results has been 
the downgrading of the ambassadors in the countries to which they 
are assigned and a diminution of their responsibilities and authority? 

Mr. Loverr. That is very diffcult to say, Senator. I do not know. 
I would imagine that if the Secretary of State ran too many inconse- 
quential negotiations in any countries other than one of those to which 
we have some special tie—as, for example, the Big Four—it would 
have the effect of reducing, at least in the eyes of that particular coun- 
try, the standing or importance of the ambassador. 

Senator MANsFIELD. At least it is a question worth considering? 

Mr. Lovett. It is a question which I think should be explored. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Lovett, you referred to the possible need 
of a Minister of Foreign Affairs as an associate of the Secretary of 
State. 

Would this Minister of Foreign Affairs, so-called, be the one who 
would do the traveling if traveling was necessary? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. And in using the expression ‘Cabinet 
position,” I did not mean that he necessarily had to be a member of 
the Cabinet in its historical sense, but with Cabinet rank. 

Senator Mansrietp. As Henry Cabot Lodge has through his 
ambassadorship to the United Nations? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Senator MansrreLp. I have one more question: In your statement 
you say: 

An added reason lies in the importance of having the budgetary goals deter- 
mined from the outset by a great concern for a system of priority of national need 
and not have them too greatly influenced by the officials of the Bureau of the 
Budget, itself. 

Do you think, Mr. Lovett, that the Bureau of the Budget in this 
day and age has too much power allocated to it? 

Mr. Lovert. I can speak to the question more accurately, Senator 
Mansfield, by relating it to my own time. | felt that it had too 
much power assigned to it then. The situation seems to me to be 
almost the reverse of what you run into in some of the operating 
departments, where you frequently find responsibility without 
authority. In the Budget you very frequently find authority without 
responsibility. They are just about equally irritating forms of 
danger. 

Senator MAnsFIExp. It appears to me that the Budget on many 
occasions is trying to run the Congress and the country. They are 
the ones who, in effect, withhold funds despite the oom essional intent 
and despite the constitutional powers given to the Congress in the 
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For example, I can recall offhand three illustrations in recent years, 
and I can recall some under a Democratic administration, when the 
Bureau of the Budget acted to take unto itself powers of responsibility 
which I do not think are theirs, and the result was that in that way the 
intent of the Congress was circumvented and what the Congress 
wanted done was not done. But that is just my point of view. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Senator JAcKsoNn. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask any questions, 
but I do want to thank the chairman for inviting me here, and I wish 
to congratulate the committee on asking Mr. Lovett to come down 
here to give this testimony which I am sure will be most helpful to 
the committee. I am very grateful for the privilege of being the 
committee’s guest this morning. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Bush. We are very pleased 
to have you here as a member of the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Lovett, you mentioned frills in our society during the course 
of your comments here this morning. Would you care to comment a 
little more on that? Have you any illustrations? 

Senator Munpr. And staying out of the field of agriculture. 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. 

I had found frills in the military departments which were objec- 
tionable in my time. I had in some fashion, perhaps unfairly, at- 
tributed such things very largely to government. But I do not think 
that they are. 

When I returned to civilian life, and particularly more recently, 
I found the most extraordinary examples of what seems to me to be 
a deterioration in either our national sense of proportion or our 
national sense of humor. 

For example, in December, as you all know, I think you receive 
catalogs through the mail that are usually addressed simply ‘Box- 
holder,’ or something like that, so you have no defense against them 
at all. They are just there in your mail. They come from stores 
scattered around the country and they have the most appalling list 
of suggested presents, ceramic things shaped like Buddha, and you 
put grass seed on it and it grows hair, or something. 

I found in them what seemed to me most pertinent and devastating 
examples of what is happening to American civilization—perhaps 
a definite indication of the approach of sense-of-value decay. Al- 
though it was not necessary in my case, I received for Christmas 
a small tool that was about the size, at its handle, of an electric 
flashlight battery. It had a rod that stuck out of the handle and a 
loop on the end of it, and a button. This was a drink stirrer, a 
portable drink stirrer. You carried it around with you and if you 
were so weak and debilitated a member of the public that you couldn’t 
put your finger in your drink or otherwise agitate it, you would use 
this gadget. 

That was one of three that I have added to my collection. I have 
two others. One is a foam rubber, electrically vibrated finger for 
use in massaging the gums. It is rather an attractive item. Its 
appeal lies in the fact that it looks extraordinarily like a finger. A 
good deal of time and effort went into the design, engineering and 
manufacture of that product. 
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The third I am not too proud of—I think the others are somewhat 
better. It is motor driven, portable electric battery powered mani- 
cure burr with six attachments. You press the button and you can 
do practically anything you want to in the form of manicuring. 

If these things represent the amount of time and effort which | 
think any miniature product does, then I feel reasonably sure that there 
is excess engineering talent, time ‘and productive capacity to do those 
things which have a gr eater importance e to us nationally. 

Senator JACKSON. ‘Perhaps it is an example of how soft we are 
getting in some ways, Mr. Lovett? 

Mr. Loverr. That is what depresses me. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I will raise a question. 

I do not know whether Mr. Lovett is prepared to deal with it this 
morning, but since your leaving the Government in 1953, in January, 
you have been connected in an advisory capacity with our Central 
Intelligence Agency from time to time. 

I do not know whether Mr. Lovett is presently in that capacity or 
not. But this organization has taken on very greatly increased 
importance to us, and in view of your own testimony, certainly I am 
sure you would agree with that statement. It is a very sensitive 
area for discussion. 

I think we might be missing an opportunity if we did not ask you 
if you would care to comment this morning on any aspects of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and its work, the quality of its work, 
dependability, coverage, whatever you w ould care to say about it. 

I would not press any question upon him because of the sensitive 
nature of it. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bush, under the rules adopted by the 
committee, this is something we would discuss in executive session 
for two reasons: (1) it is sensitive; and (2) the agreement worked out 
by the chairman with the President has certain guidelines that relate 
to the National Security Council. Inasmuch as CIA does tie in with 
the National Security Council and inasmuch as Mr. Lovett is a former 
member of the National Security Council, I think we would defer the 
matter to executive session. 

If Mr. Lovett wants to make a general comment on whether the 
agency is doing a fine job or not, I think that is entirely in order. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, in view of your statement, I wish to 
withdraw the question. I think it is entirely proper that it should 
be heard in executive session. I withdraw the question. 

Senator Jackson. It would be proper if Mr. Lovett would like to 
make a general comment on whether he feels the agency is doing a 
good job or not. 

Mr. Lovett. Senator Bush, I can answer that in general terms, I 
think, without departing from the strict guidelines. 

I have observed the operation through the President’s Board of 
Consultants on Foreign Intelligence Activities now for, I think it is, 
3 years, and in my opinion its improvement over the time when I 
formerly knew it more intimately has been remarkable. I would con- 
sider it today a very reliable, high-grade arm of Government. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Lovett. would you say that the caliber of 
men in the organization is quite good? 
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Mr. Lovett. The caliber that I come in contact with is better than 
good, sir. They are exceptionally high grade, intelligent, and devoted 
men, and I think they are determined to improve all the time, which 
is a desirable trait. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair would like to state that he has been 
observing briefings from the CIA for 11 years. In my judgment, at 
least, they are doing a fine job. I think their presentations have 
been intellectually honest. They have been courageous. I think 
they have really done an outstanding job under, at times, very difficult 
circumstances. 

Senator Mansrievp. If the chairman will yield there, I would like 
to say as one who has endeavored for years to establish a joint com- 
mittee to oversee CIA, that I thoroughly agree with what you have 
to say; that I have a high regard for its head, its activities, its per- 
sonnel, at least those that I know, and that in my attempts to set up 
this joint committee it was not for the purpose of subjecting the CIA 
to any kind of an inquiry or investigation, but, as a matter of fact, to 
safeguard it and to furnish it an outlet in the Congress similar to the 
outlet that the Joint Atomic Energy Committee has. 

Senator Jackson. I quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. Lovett, there are one cr two other questions before we go into 
executive session. 

I wonder if you think it might be desirable to bring the Secretaries 
of State and Defense into the budget process before the initial, overall 
ceiling is established. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Loverr. I think that is terriby important, Mr. Chairman. 
Actually, the determination of size, it seems to me, is empty unless it 
takes into account the basic needs of the country, and the basic needs 
of the country obviously have at their head the ability to survive in a 
national security sense and in other aspects related to it. 

So I would say emphatically that they ought to be cut in on the 
discussion before the budget figure is determined. 

Senator Jackson. In this same area of the budget, what improve- 
ments do you think we could make in the budgetary process insofar 
as it affects national security? Do you have any additional thoughts 
on this point of the role of the Bureau of the Budget, how we can 
improve the whole budgetary process to prevent interdictions by 
the Department in areas where there is some question as to their 
competency to pass judgment? 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Chairman, I think there are two fields that 
I feel reasonably confident in expressing an opinion about. The 
first of those is that I think that the l-year budget system is in- 
adequate in many cases and in a sense is detrimental to both the 
congressional and executive branches in their attempt to make a policy 
effective. 

I think that in any experimental development program involving 
research and the awkward period during translation of research into 
an actual item, funding it for 1 year is unrealistic. I think we need 
to have something longer in order not to have to reset sights and suffer 
the vacillation which ensues. 

One of the most painful things that an executive goes through in the 
Government departments is the change of program while you are 
right in the middle of it. You lose momentum and you delay the 
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output. So I would say we need some form of budgeting for certainly 
half of the period of gestation of any new weapon, which used to be 
in the order of 5, 6, or 7 years—about 5 years to take the low side. 

That would mean, say, 2 to 3 years of funding for some approved 
experimental research and development purpose. That would be the 
first area. 

Another thing that seems to have become something of a habit 
which started in my time—and I observe that it has gone on since— 
is the so-called stretchout. I am afraid that the Bureau of the 
Budget has forgotten what a stretchout really can do and cannot do. 

If you have sound economic or social reasons for delaying the 
delivery of certain end products now currently in production, de- 
veloped and in the line, then I think it is acceptable after appropriate 
investigation. But when you stretch out, or attempt to stretch out 
an experimental and research project, partic ularly when it is an 
attempt to transfer basic research into some experimental item, the 
moment you attempt to stretc h that out all you are doing is absolutely 
guaranteeing that you are going to get an obsolete or at best obsoles- 
cent item. That is the point at which you should try to compress 
time, not expand it. 

Senator Jackson. Then if you want to limit production of that 
item afterwards, that is something else again. 

Mr. Loverr. That is a different matter. 

Senator Jackson. But living as we are in an age when security 
depends a great deal on scientific achievement, time becomes of the 
essence in trying to develop a weapons system that can provide rea- 
sonable national security. 

Mr. Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The Russians certainly, from all we read about 
them and from what we have learned by experience, have done some 
remarkable things in reducing lead time in production, and in achiey- 
ing new weapons systems in a very limited period of time, have they 
not? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir; they have. 

Senator Jackson. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Lovett, we wish to express our deep appreciation for your fine 
presentation. In connection with the need for getting good people 
in Government and staying in Government, Mr. Lovett, you have 
set an example for other people to follow, having devoted 20 years, 
almost continuously, to public service either in an active or advisory 
capacity, in addition to your service in World War I. 

You are the example that we can point to for other people to follow. 
Some way, somehow, you found a way to do this. 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. I was lucky, though. 

Senator Jackson, You did not do it all by luck. You had to extend 
yourself and go out of your way in order to serve your country, both 
in peace and in war. I think you are to be commended highly. 

The Chair would like to state that tomorrow the witnesses will be 
Mr. Robert C. Sprague, chairman of the board and treasurer of the 
Sprague Electric Co.; also chairman and agent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. He served as codirector and then director of the 
Gaither Committee, appointed by the President to survey national 
security problems in 1957. 
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The other witness tomorrow will be Dr. James Phinney Baxter, 
resident of Williams College. He won the Pulitzer Prize in history 
for “Scientists Against Time” in 1946, and served as a member of 
the Gaither Committee. 

Those will be the two witnesses tomorrow in public session at 10 
o’clock. 

We will go into executive session for a very brief period. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the subcommittee proceeded in executive 
session, to reconvene in public session at 10 a.m., Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 24, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PoLicy MACHINERY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met in executive session at 12:05 p.m. in room 
3302, Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Jackson. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, and Howard E. Haugerud, professional 
staff members; and Edmund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Also present: Charles A. Haskins, senior staff member, National 
Security Council; and Robert Berry, representing Senator Karl E. 
Mundt. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Now, Mr. Lovett, we turn to your comments regarding the National 
Security Council, and this testimony, of course, is being taken in 
executive session, in accordance with the guidelines which I believe [ 
made available to you some time ago and discussed with you. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir; you did. 

Senator Jackson. You may proceed and make any comments you 
care to make in accordance with those guidelines. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. LOVETT, PARTNER, BROWN BROTHERS, 
HARRIMAN & CO., CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, UNION 
PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. Loverr. Thank you, sir. 

I mentioned in the prepared statement for the open hearing the 
matter of split papers and differences of opinion. I would like to pick 
that up and restrict myself very largely to that area in the National 
Security Council. 

The size, the organization, and perhaps even the purposes of the 
National Security Council have so changed and increased that I do 
not feel competent to answer the “questions in dispute” posed by the 
interim report. 

Since the National Security Council was designed for the use of the 
President and was meant to be a help in determining an integrated 
national security policy, its organization clearly should conform to his 
wishes and meet his particular work habits. 

In earlier testimony, however, I referred during discussions of 
problems in the Department of Defense to the matter of so-called 
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“split papers” and, with your permission, I should like to complete 
that point in executive session. 

Since perfectly legitimate and, occasionally, valuable differences of 
opinion develop in Joint Chiefs of Staff papers, so also do different 
points of view or emphasis cause disagreement between, say, State 
and Defense on some proposed plan of action or policy. 

In the early days of the National Security Council, as procedures 
were being worked out by the cut-and-try method, a basic purpose 
of the agency was to provide a kind of “Court of Domestic and Foreign 
Relations” before which, with the President presiding, both Depart- 
ments could present their views, debate the points, be subjected to 
cross-examination, and so on. 

The purpose was to insure that the President was in possession 
of all the available facts, that he got firsthand a chance to evaluate 
an alternative course of action disclosed by the dissenting views, 
and that all implications in either course of action were explored 
before he was asked to take the heavy responsibility of the final 
decision. 

The President has, I think, a better chance of getting these factors 
with a minimum of fuzzy compromise if he gets them fresh from the 
vigorous staffs of the departments charged directly with both plan- 
ning and operations in these special areas of concern. 

The relatively small number of officials attending the first meetings 
made it easier to handle such matters. Furthermore, both Depart- 
ment heads were directed to bring before the National Security 
Council only matters of some special importance, all others being 
handled in the two appointments reserved weekly for the Secretaries 
of State and Defense or in the Cabinet meetings. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Lovett, do you think the Security Council 
can operate effectively as it was designed originally if you have a 
large number of participants? 

Mr. Lovert. I would have very grave doubts about its ability 
to operate in a mass atmosphere. I think it would inhibit frank 
discussion. I think it would be an embarrassment as regards the 
vigor with which a man might want to defend his position. I think 
it would limit the quality of the debate which the President ought 
to hear. 

Quite apart from those considerations, which would be adequate 
in my mind, the more people you get into one of those things, the 
more chances of loose talk. I would not go so far as to say that it 
would create a leak, but certainly it does not promote security. 

Senator Jackson. And it is questionable whether it is really nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Lovett. I doubt very much whether it is necessary. 

Senator Jackson. You were in on the early days of the NSC. 
You were, as a matter of fact, in the Government when it was set 
up in 1947, and I believe participated in various capacities in the 
formulation of the National Security Act. 

Is that not correct? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes; in the discussions which preceded it. 

Senator Jackson. Essentially, the National Security Council, and 
the National Security Act setting it up, represented a codification 
of our wartime experience, did it not? 
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Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir; it did, and particularly it was an attempt 
to translate into our form of operation some of the benefits we saw 
from the British system. 

Senator Jackson. With that background, then, was it your under- 
standing that the NSC should be rather limited in size in order to 
be effective? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir; it was. Secretary Forrestal was one of the 
leading spirits in attempting to do two things: (1) to get this form 
of “court,’’ in effect, over which the President would preside, so that 
you could get a decision in the light of all the facts; and (2) a hope 
which was implicit in the act as it came out of Congress, but quite 
explicit in the original recommendations, was that it would promote 
staff continuity. 

This group was, regardless of changes in the administration, to have 
fundamentally in it a hard core of trained, continuous public servants 
who might assist in the presentation of the points of view of their 
particular departments. 

Senator Jackson. Now to turn to this question of the jurisdiction 
of the NSC: Do you think it should confine itself to a few important 
issues as Opposed to having a lot of issues brought in? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir; | do. I think the fewer the better. The 
National Security Council process, as originally envisaged—perhaps 
“dreamed of” is more accurate—contemplated the devotion of 
whatever number of hours were necessary in order to exhaust a subject 
and not just exhaust the listeners. 

It was, [ think, fairly productive in the early days. I recall with 
some sense of discomfort, because I usually was not as persuasive as 
I would like to have been, the debates in which I engaged with the 
Secretary of State at that time. They were hearty and covered the 
subject rather fully. 

Once the decision was made, Mr. Chairman, and I think this is an 
important point, the subject was dropped. That was that. You 
had your orders. You went out and did your job. 

I think the only field in which the NSC permanent staff was, after 
the decision, called upon to act was really an extension of the White 
House function of following up. I believe that that particular 
function, if you will call it an audit of performance, is a very necessary 
and admirable thing in Government, and, of course, it is one, as you 
know far better than I, of the principal contributions which an astute 
congressional committee can make to the executive branch. 

Senator Jackson. And the OCB apparently is the instrumentality 
at the present time that is supposed to implement the orders worked 
out in the NSC. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Do you think the National Security Council 
should be closely tied to the budgetary process? In other words, 
shouldn’t the NSC have some vital role or part in the determination 
of the budget as it pertains to matters within its jurisdiction? 

Mr. Loverr. As presently organized, Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me to be a rather amorphous thing. It is a little bit too large to take 
the precise line which is needed in dealing with the budget. But 
insofar as it is a meeting place for the Department of State and the 
Department of Defense, it might offer an excellent vehicle, at least 
to get their points of view. 
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Once you get the other agencies of Government involved in it, J 
think it reduces the impact of both State and Defense on the expression 
of national needs. 

Senator Jackson. I take it from your statement that, based on 
your own experience, you believe in “debate before the President j in 
the NSC so that the President will have the opportunity to make g 
decision based on sharp, clear, and understandable alternatives. 

Mr. Lovett. I think it is a real disservice to the President not to 
debate matters of some importance before him, because it denies him 
in those circumstances, the possibility of seeing an alternative or an 
obstacle. It forces him to look down the full length of the hard road 
and not simply the first few steps of it. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, the President has the constitu- 
tional responsibility as Commander in Chief and as head of the 
Government to make decisions in the area of national security. You 
do not necessarily lighten the load of the President by bringing to 
him agreed-upon papers where no decision is involved, other than to 
say “We will go ahead with this.” 

Don’t you think there is confusion on the point that there is a 
tendency to help the President, to lighten his load, by trying to do 
his constitutional work for him? 

Mr. Lovert. I do. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t this a danger? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. I think the President in his own protection 
must insist on being informed and not merely protected by his aides. 
I think that is abundantly apparent in the desire of all of the younger 
assistants, myself once included in that area, to try to keep the 
bothersome problems away from your senior’s desk. 

I think that is very unfair to him in many cases, and it is something 
that General Marshall simply would not tolerate. I think that is 
the only occasion that I recall in which he regularly got very vehement 
about things. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Lovett, this is Mr. Pendleton, minority 
counsel, who has some questions. 

Mr. PenpueTon. I have two questions. 

On the meeting of the National Security Council, do you believe 
it would be more advisable for the President to be present at those 
meetings and hear the debate or to receive, afterwards, the recom- 
mendations and findings of the National Security Counc ‘il? 

Mr. Loverrt. I think he ought to be there, because so much of the 
feeling of the intensity of the support comes through when you sit 
and listen to it yourself. It is a little bit like your own profession 
where it is much better to have the judge sitting up there and hearing 
the arguments with a chance to question than it is to have the cold, 
printed brief put before him and then ask him to make up his mind. 

Senator Jackson. It is the ancient advantage of cross-examination 
to elicit the truth and to get facts out that might not otherwise 
appear in a unilateral presentation. 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Penpieton. Second, Mr. Lovett, do you feel it would be 
helpful in this budget process, tying in the relationship of National 
Security policymaking, to have the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget a statutory member of NSC? 
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I believe at present he attends the meetings, but is not a statutory 
member. C 

Mr. Loverr. No, sir; I do not think he should be a statutory 
member. My conception of the budget process is colored perhaps 
by my civilian, nongovernmental background. 

It seems to be that the budget is a procedure. The budget is a 
device. It is one of the tools that the Executive uses to maintain 
control, through controlling the purse strings. The second aspect of 
it is that it is a procedure to require forward planning, so that you 
think ahead and do not spend all of your money in the first 6 months 
and have none for the payroll in the last 6 months. So I think the 
financial officer normally should be a consultant and a participant, 
but not a decisionmaker. 

Mr. PenputetTon. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Lovett, again. As I expressed 
our appreciation in the open meeting, | reiterate our appreciation for 
the time you have taken out from your busy business life to assist 
this committee. 

We will call on you again for some more work, because I am sure 
that this is the kind of an undertaking that will take some time to 
accomplish. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Loverr. | am very much obliged to you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. This transcript will be treated as confidential 
at this time. It will not be released until such time as an under- 
standing has been worked out with the executive branch in accordance 
with the guidelines. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until tomorrow at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
in open session at 10 a.m., Wednesday, February 24, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PoLicy MACHINERY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m. in room 3302 
Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Mundt, Muskie, and Javits. 

Also present: Senators Robertson, and Stennis. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, Howard E. Haugerud, professional staff 
members; and Edmund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

First, the Chair would like to express its appreciation for the pres- 
ence here this morning of Senator Stennis, a member of the Armed 
Services Committee : and the Appropriations C ommittee, who is deeply 
interested and concerned about this whole problem of national 
security. 

We are very grateful for your presence. 

Senator STENNIs. It is my privilege. 

Senator Jackson. This is the second public ee of the Sub- 
committee on National Policy Machinery of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee. 

The Senate of the United States has unanimously requested our 
subcommittee to prov ide nonpartisan and objective answers to two 
questions of great importance to the future of our country. 

First, is our Government now properly organized to meet success- 
fully the Soviet-Sino threat and the overall challenge of the cold war? 
Second, to the extent this is not so, what corrective steps should be 
taken? 

Our subcommittee has been studying this twin problem since the 
end of the last session of the Congress. This week, through the 
medium of public hearings, we are seeking the counsel and guidance 
of distinguished Americans who are “‘organizational wise men.” 

We are asking our eminent witnesses to discuss the total challenge 
confronting our country today and in the years ahead as it relates to 
organizing for national security in freedom. These are stage-setting 
hearings, intended to furnish background and perspective for subse- 
quent hearings directed toward tangible improvements in specific 

problem areas of the policy process. 

The two witnesses to appear today have remarkable backgrounds 
of experience in the field of national security. 
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Our first witness, Mr. Robert C. Sprague, is now chairman of the 
board and treasurer of the Sprague Electric Co. He has served as g 
consultant on continental defense both to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and to the National Security Council. 

He also served as consultant to the Killian Committee in 1954 and 
1955. He served also as codirector of the Gaither Committee, which 
was appointed by the President to survey national security problems 
in 1957. When Dr. Gaither left, he was sworn in as Director of the 
Committee. 

Our second witness, Dr. James Phinney Baxter III, is president of 
Williams College. Like Mr. Sprague, he also served as a member of 
the Gaither Committee. He held Government posts of high responsi- 
bility during the Second World War. In 1947 he was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in history for his book, “Scientists Against Time,” the 
story of our country’s scientific effort in World War LI. 

As the members know, we have agreed with the President that 
testimony— 
by present or former Government officials who have served on the National 
Security Council or its subordinate bodies regarding the National Security Council 
and its subordinate machinery will be taken first in executive session. 

We have notified our witnesses accordingly. 

In view of the fact that both of today’s witnesses served on the 
Gaither Committee, I should also like to remind the members that 
President Eisenhower, in a letter to Senator Johnson of January 22, 
1958, invoked the claim of “executive privilege” in withholding the 
Gaither report from the Congress. 

This fact, of course, does not prevent our witnesses from giving 
testimony concerning their personal views about national security 
problems and issues. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Robert C. Sprague. 
Please come forward. 

Before you proceed, I want to welcome Senator Robertson who is 
with us today. He is a member of the Appropriations Committee 
and, like Senator Stennis, he serves on the Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations. 

We are glad to have you, Senator Robertson. 

Senator RoBERTSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The junior Senator from Virginia is very much concerned over 
whether or not we are taking adequate steps for a proper defense and 
protection of our security. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Sprague, I believe you have a prepared statement. You may 
proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. SPRAGUE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
AND TREASURER, SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO.; CHAIRMAN AND 
AGENT, THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 


Mr. Sprague. Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to talk 
to your committee. The subject you have asked me to cover is one 
to which I have given a great deal of prayerful thought during the 
past 7 years and concerns matters about which I feel very strongly. 

Advancing military technology is rapidly precipitating us into an 
unstable security position. The problems we now face and will 
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increasingly face in the years ahead make it most important that some 
significant changes be made in our organization for security. 

In my prepared statement I wish to emphasize six major points: 

First, the Nation faces a clear and imminent threat to its survival, 
but we have not yet fully awakened to this very unpleasant fact. 

Second, the Nation can and should do much more to put its back 
into the job of meeting the threat. We certainly have the resources 
to do those things required for our survival, provided we allocate them 
wisely. 

Third, key officials concerned with our national security frequently 
do not have all the facts they need to make many important decisions, 
or they have the wrong facts. 

Fourth, I believe our key officials, particularly the Secretary of 
Defense, need better staff assistance for securing objective military 
advice. 

Fifth, the Congress should, by appropriate legislation, give the 
President and the Secretary of Defense more flexibility in assigning 
roles and missions to the three services and to the Marines. 

Sixth, the Congress could and should play a more active role in 
stiffening our response to the Communist challenge. 

On the first and second points: 

I do not wish to speak at length about the challenge we face. This 
is a subject on which others have expressed themselves with great 
authority before this subcommittee. 

It is said, with some justice, that generals prepare for the last war, 
especially if they happened to be on the winning side. Civilians may 
make the same mistake. 

I suggest that Mr. Khrushchev does not make the same distinctions 
between peace and war that we do. The Communist views life as a 
struggle to be waged all the time until final victory has been achieved. 
He chooses his weapons in light of his opportunities. If it is advan- 
tageous, he will use military force. But if a means short of military 
force seems more advantageous, he will use that means. 

One of our basic problems today stems from the failure of most 
Americans to realize that we have actually been at war with the 
Communists, in their sense of the word, since 1946. We find it com- 
fortable to think that peace is the norm, that situations like Korea and 
Berlin are variations from the norm. The truth is that since 1946 war 
has been the norm. We are very slow to appreciate that very dis- 
tasteful fact. And that is why, although we have done much, we 
have not done a great deal that urgently needs to be done. 

World War III, in the sense of a thermonuclear holocaust, may 
never come. Indeed, to be prepared for it is the best means to avoid 
it. But if the test of war is not whether there is shooting, but whether 
someone is trying to defeat us, we are fighting World War III right 
now, and we could lose it without a shot being fired on either side. 

I think that Mr. Khrushchev has a very simple view of history. 
It can be put into three words: Power is supreme. He plans to win 
by being more powerful—militarily, economically, psychologically. 

This ambition is supported by 

(1) A high degree of centralized control and great power over 
the Soviet people achieved by the small, ruling group in Russia, 
probably the greatest such control over a vast population in 
history. 
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(2) The obvious ruthlessness with which the Russian hierar chy 
is willing to act to carry out its plans and programs; for example, 
Hungary. 

On both these points, the subcommittee’s study of “National 
Policy Machinery in the Soviet Union” also provides ample docu- 
mentation. 

(3) The rapid industralization of Russia and the success of her 
controlled economy. 

(4) The high percentage of her total economy being directed 
into military effort. 

Our figures indicate that Russia’s gross national product has been 
growing at a rate of 6.5 percent a year—twice our rate. Her massive 
military machine has been built with a GNP less than half that of the 
United States. Russia could do this only because she was willing 
to put some 25 percent of her GNP into the military sector, as against 
some 9 percent of our GNP going for the same purpose. 

We seem to have accepte da police: y limitation that we are not going 
to put more than about $40 billion a year into our military effort. 
In 1957, when the Soviet GNP was $20 billion less than it is now, 
their effort approximately equaled ours. This is their military effort. 

There is no solid basis to argue that the Soviet economy will not 
continue to grow at its present rate. We cannot assume that they 
will not continue to plow at least 25 percent of their GNP into military 
effort as they have been doing for the past 8 to 9 years. And they 
will still have enough left to meet minimum domestic needs and wage 
economic warfare abroad. 

If, for the 10 years ending in 1967, using 1957 as a base, Russia 
continues to increase her military position by 6.5 percent per year, 
while ours remains fixed at $40 billion per year, then we will obviously 
fall far behind in relative military strength. 

It takes two to make peace, but only one to make a fight. We did 
not and do not want this contest with the Soviet Union. But Soviet 
policies leave us no alternative. We must either outperform them in 
the cold war, which includes as an essential element adequate military 
preparedness, or pay the price. 

The price is defeat, perhaps in war if the military balance swings 
too far against us, perhaps without war. I do not think Mr. Khru- 
shehev wants war if he can avoid it. No sane man would. Rather, 
he wants to establish a dominant power position so that he can have 
peace—on his terms. 

Now let us examine our response to the Soviet challenge. We are 
using less than 10 percent of our gross national product for all national 
security purposes, and the percentage is declining. Per capita 
disposable income—the amount we have left after paying taxes—is 
at an alltime high of nearly $1,900. It probably is $1,900 this quarter. 
It has risen about $325 per person—measured in 1958 prices—during 
the last decade. 

If we were to devote only one-tenth of this increase to national 
security purposes, it would permit an increase of over $5 billion per 
year in our programs for national security. 

We can see that the idea that an increase in spending for survival 
will bankrupt us is, to put a plain word on it, silly. The question is 
whether we are willing to use a small fraction of our increased wealth 
for the defense of our way of life. 
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All of us know how the total budget has always been prepared— 
except in shooting wars. First, a budget ceiling is determined. This 
rests upon a judgment about national income, taxes, and Federal debt, 
and the most recent levels of Government expenditures. 

Once the total budget ceiling is set, the more or less fixed costs of 
domestic programs are subtracted. What is left is available for 
national security. Only in time of shooting war do we begin by 
asking, “‘What do we need?” The rest of the time we tailor the 
defense program to fit the budget. The ceiling is usually an arbitrary 
judgment figure. 

The point I am trying to make is that whatever this country really 
needs to do, this country can do. This may involve implementing 
an effective nationwide fallout shelter program to save 40 million to 
60 million to 80 million Americans if we are attacked, or “hardening”’ 
and protecting SAC bases and planes so they will not be destroyed 
or rendered unusable by relatively low overpressures and fallout from 
near misses of nuclear weapons. 

It may mean maintaining an airborne alert of B-52 bombers to 
insure SAC’s ability to retaliate massively, or acquiring greater 
limited-war capabilities than we now have, or some appropriate 
combination or extension of such measures. 

It is just utter nonsense to believe that we cannot do the things 
that we need to do to survive, to win this contest. We cannot be 
sloppy about it or careless about it; we cannot do the same thing 
several times over, but we certainly can do all the things that need 
to be done to assure our survival and to assure winning. 

One point recently developed by competent economists has been 
a surprise to my business friends, and has to do with our national 
debt. I have been a conservative Republican, and also responsible 
in a small way as chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
for maintaining a stable economy, but it is an interesting fact, not 
always understood, that we operate in this country not only an equity 
economy, but also a debt economy. 

There has been, since 1900, a reasonably constant ratio between 
total debt, including Federal, State, local, and private debt, and the 
gross national product. This ratio has averaged 1.98 during the 
period, and is estimated to be 1.85 for 1959. 

It is interesting to consider the elements of this debt structure. 
Every time the Federal Government has decided that it was a good 
thing to reduce national debt, the other segments of debt had to 
accelerate and expand more rapidly as the economy expanded, so 
that the Federal debt alone is not sacrosanct. There is no indication 
that the economy would materially suffer if it had to be increased 
further. I am not recommending that it be increased, but simply 

ointing out that a necessary increase should not be considered a 
lock. 

Of course, no taxpaying citizen enjoys spending money for defense. 
But we are not competing with the Russians to have fun. This is 
not a game to be played over again some other day. We can only 
play once, and that once is “for keeps.”’ 

As to the third point: Perhaps the most serious weakness of our 
system is that key officials often do not have available all the facts 
necessary for basic policy decisions. I have found in my personal 
experience that important and influential men, close to the President, 
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did not have vital information. Barriers to communication within 
the Government are high and complicated. 

Because the men at the top are busy, the practice called “briefing” 
is increasingly used to impart to them important information. = 
cessively and unwisely used, the “briefing’”’ practice can be a serious 
threat to the Nation’s security. Even the best briefing is no 
substitute for homework. The man who does not have time to do 
his own reading of really basic studies and policy papers and refleet 
on them has not assigned proper priorities to the demands on his time, 

Furthermore, a man who does want to do his own reading of im- 
portant basic material often has trouble getting access to the necessary 
classified documents. Few, if any, persons except the President have 
access to all classified material. 

Many times, in my opinion, the “need-to-know”’ rule is given an 
excessively narrow interpretation. Those who should know are not 
informed. The result is that advice to top officials is all too often 
drawn up in the half-light of inadequate, inaccurate, or incomplete 
information. Important facts may not be passed on to them because 
their relevance to an important decision is not evident without other 
pieces of the puzzle. 

The time has long since passed when information could be neatly 
cataloged and pigeonholed. Literally everything affects our survival. 
We must search for ways to bring all information relevant to our 
problem of survival to the attention of those who make decisions. 
For a President or key officials to be uninformed or misinformed is 
usually far more dangerous than the risk of a possible security leak. 

Now to the fifth point: When it enacted the National Security 
Act in 1947, with the 1949 amendments, the Congress, among other 
things, explicitly defined the roles and missions of the three services 
and the Marines. The President and the Secretary of Defense urgently 
need, many believe, much more flexibility than permitted by the Act 
to modify and adapt the roles and missions of the services to the 
changing technology of weapons and weapon systems, and resulting 
changes in military strategy and tactics. This might also be accom- 
plished by giving the Secretary of Defense greater financial flexibility 
between the services. 

I would like to comment briefly on the serious problem of competi- 
tion between the services for money, programs, and prestige. 

I believe in reasonable competition between the services, but the 
Secretary of Defense urgently needs a “command post” type staff, of 
our most capable and best trained officers, freed from particular 
service allegiance. 

One way to implement this suggestion might be to pick graduates 
of the National War College, who would be selected annually and 
equally from each of the three services, and permanently transfer 
them to a top level planning staff after they have served a year with 
each of the other two services. 

Members of this staff would serve only the Secretary of Defense 
without further identification as to service, with a common uniform, 
and a continuing promotion solely at the discretion of the Secretary 
of Defense. These men could also be later available for assignment 
to high posts in unified commands. 

Finally, if you will permit me to say so, the Congress is not playing 
the role it could and, [ think, should plav. 
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The record of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy illustrates 
on the whole what a fully informed and well staffed congressional 
committee can contribute. On more than one occasion it has stimu- 
lated the executive branch to act on matters that seemed to have 
been neglected. 

The President has, and must obviously retain, the key role in making 
and executing foreign and defense policies. But he might be greatly 
assisted if a Joint National Security Committee of the Congress, 
equally representative of both parties, were monitoring information 
relating to national security policy. 

Special committees of the Congress have repeatedly demonstrated 
their ability to safeguard sensitive material and to handle it respon- 
sibly. Congress now receives, in one way or another and in bits and 
pieces, highly classified information on questions of defense and foreign 
policy, and not infrequently makes responsible use of such knowledge 
to bring matters to the attention of the President and his principal 
advisers. 

In a time when the sheer volume of information is so large that no 
one can possibly digest all of it, the monitoring of information by an 
independent group, such as a responsible bipartisan committee of the 
Congress, would help to insure that significant items of information 
were brought promptly to the President’s attention. 

A unanimous or nearly unanimous recommendation of this com- 
mittee would probably also have great weight with other Members 
of Congress and with the public. 

As things now stand, the Congress must pass on legislation relating 
to most aspects of foreign and defense policies—certainly on all that 
involve appropriations—but it must do so with inadequate informa- 
tion about the relation between national strategy and force require- 
ments, about the roles and missions of the Armed Forces, about the 
links between foreign policy and the political, economic, and the 
other means available for pursuing our goals. 

The reason that the Congress might play a useful role of this sort 
is precisely that it is independent of the President and the executive 
branch of our Government. The Congressman stands in an entirely 
different relation to the President from that of the Secretary of State 
or the Secretary of Defense. 

It is time to take advantage of this fact bv giving a carefully selected 
and well staffed congressional committee an opportunity to read, 
study, and reflect upon problems of national security on the basis 
of a full exposure to a large body of information now available only 
to the executive branch. 

Because of its constitutional role in legislation, the Congress must 
have a right to this information. More important, however, the 
Nation might greatly benefit from such an independent check on 
what we are doing and why—a check less in the sense of a restraint 
than in the sense of a stimulus to act when action is called for in the 
interest of national survival. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Sprague, I want to compliment you on a 
very fine, objective statement. I want to say what I said yesterday 
to Mr. Lovett, and that is that I, for one, have a great appreciation 
and respect for people in the business community, such as yourself, 
Mr. Lovett, and others, who take time out from their business life to 
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devote time without hesitation to problems affecting the survival of 
our country. 

You stand in what I think is coming to be and I hope will be a great, 
new tradition in this country, somewhat after the British tradition, 
Everyone in England during its long period of world responsibility 
felt from the time they entered sc -hool, and all their lives, a responsi- 
bility for public service. This was a responsibility that applied to all 
citizens in the country. 

I feel that we are in the same situation now where they were 100 
years ago. I think that men like yourself and others deserve the 
highest “commendation for what you have done and what yow are 
doing. 

I have just a few questions, and then I will tarn this over to my 
colleagues. 

I gather from your statement that in general your attitude is that 
if our country has to make a greater effort, we can afford to do it in 
order to survive. 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, Senator. I certainly was trying to make that 
point. 

Senator Jackson. I take it that you feel that the Russians are 
keenly aware of our shortcomings; that we have in the past demon- 
strated great ability to organize and to win hot w ars, but we are very 
human in succumbing to prosperity and material things of life, and 
that it is in this area, “indeed, that we may be most vulnerable. 

Mr. Spracue. I had the good fortune of reading Dr. Baxter's 
prepared statement just before I was called on to testify, and he men- 
tions as a noted historian that democracies have never done very well 
prior to a hot war. This is the point that you just made. 

The acute problem today is that in the past we have always had 
time to rearm. We have had two protective oceans, the Pacific and 
the Atlantic; we have had the British to help us protect these oceans, 
in addition to our own fleets. But manned bombers and supersonic 
bombers and missiles have obliterated this opportunity. 

Senator Jackson. We have had two great allies, have we not, in 
the past, time in which to mobilize and space and distance to protect 
us? 

Mr. Spracur. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. We have lost those allies forever, apparently, 
under the impact of modern science and technology. Isn’t that about 
the gist of it? 

Mr. Spracusr. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Do you think, Mr. Sprague, that the threat we 
now face is likely to diminish or increase in the years ahead; that is, 
based on your judgment? 

Mr. Spracue. | think it is going to increase dramatically in the 
years ahead, and I view the situation, unless there is an unforeseen 
change in attitudes in certain areas, that we will be in 10 years from 
now, 15 years from now or 20 years from now, with horror. 

Senator Jackson. I believe you are a graduate of MIT. 

Mr. SpraaueE. I am really a graduate of the Naval Academy and 
also of MIT. 

Senator Jackson. Of both the Naval Academy and MIT? 

Mr. Spraavue. That is right. 
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Senator Jackson. And you have devoted a great part of your life 
to the study of national security, and you have also been actively 
engaged in business. Your association with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston has given you some insight, I know, into the practical 
workings of our economy. 

Based on that experience that you have had, a rich one, you have 
no hesitancy in saying that this economy of ours has enormous 
strength and capability to compete with the Soviets in most any 
area of competition if we make up our mind to do it? 

Mr. Spracue. This is certainly one advantage, a tremendous 
advantage, that we have. We still have a very much bigger economy 
than the Russians. Where we are only devoting 9 percent of our gross 
national product in the military sector, the Russians, apparently, 
have allocated about 25 percent. So we have a much greater flexi- 
bility in what we do in the years ahead than the Russians have. 

Senator Jackson. I have other questions, but I will defer to 
Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Sprague, I enjoyed very much your presenta- 
tion. It was challenging. Certainly you have made some very 
interesting and impressive recommendations. 

With regard to your first statement, that the Nation faces a clear 
and imminent threat to its survival, but we have not yet fully awak- 
ened to this very unpleasant fact, I wonder if you have in mind any 
awakening processes or techniques which perhaps should be employed? 

Mr. Spraaue. Senator, a citizen like myself, or a group of citizens, 
can do very little about this. I think there is one man in the United 
States that can do this effectively, and that is the President. I do 
not think there is anybody else. 

Senator Munpt. That does not always work. Take a case in point. 

You have properly said we have a total effort on the part of the 
US.S.R. We have a sort of fragmentary effort on the part of the 
United States. The President, for example, has said many, many 
times that if we are going to succeed in a cold war, we have to tighten 
up our internal security as well as our external security; that it is not 
enough to condemn communism abroad and to look at it askance and 
arm to protect ourselves against it unless we cover our home base. 

He has pointed out that in his opinion we need new passport 
legislation that will protect us against having Communist spies get 
passports to travel abroad to weaken our position. He said it over 
and over again. The FBI has said it. But the public has not re- 
sponded sufficiently for Congress to get the enthusiasm to act. It 
has been over a year ago and still we have not acted. We need some 
further awakening process than that, apparently. 

What do we do? 

Mr. Spracus. This is what I am going to say and it is certainly a 
personal opinion. I hesitate to say it, but I feel strongly about it, so 
Iam going to say it. 

I believe, and this is a personal belief, that the danger is more 
serious than the President has expressed himself to the American 
public. I do not know whether he feels this or whether he does not. 
But I do not believe that the concern that I personally feel has as 
yet been expressed by the President to the American public. This is 
a complicated matter. 
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Senator Munpr. On the instant case that I brought to your atten- 
tion, it has been done by a message to Congress. It has been done 
on radio and television. It has been done in press conferences, 
What else should be done? 

Mr. Spracue. I agree with all of that. I still do not think it has 
been done in a w ay that would get across the concern that I personally 
feel about it. The President very possibly has a different degree of 
concern, based on information that he has, feelings that he has about 
Russian intentions, and this is a very personal matter. 

All I can say is that I do not seem to sense, in the statements that 
you refer to, Senator Mundt, the same concern that | personally feel 
about it. 

Senator Munpr. Would it appeal to you that possibly men like 
Sprague and men like Mundt could do a lot more to help awaken the 
country and to say some things that whoever is President might 
better not be saying because if by saying them we convey to our 
allies and to neutral countries and to our enemies, the C ommunists, 
that we are badly frightened or perhaps weak? 

Is there a danger in there being a reverse reaction which is highly 
detrimental to our security position? 

Mr. Spracus. This is a serious problem. Speaking to one of the 
points that you mentioned, I have personally talked to 30 or 40 
individual groups. I do not think this is very effective. I have done 
all that I can. 

Senator Munprt. It helps, and I know it. 

Mr. Spracur. Anybody who has been interested in listening to 
Sprague’s point of view on this, I felt it my obligation as a citizen 
to respond, and I have. I have yet to turn down a request to do 
this sort of thing. I say I have given in the past year some 30 or 
40 such talks to groups varying from church groups to large business 
groups, groups from 6 to groups of 400 or 500. 

I think it is more important, personally, to face the facts, than to 
be concerned that either the American public will collapse under the 
unpleasant news or that this will give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

In the first place, on an initial strike basis, we are stronger, relative 
to the Russians, today than we have ever been or ever will be in the 
future, I think. We can today move from that position of strength. 
So if we have some things that need to be done and the American 
people have to be told, this is the time to tell them. 

Our situation today, assuming we are not subject to a surprise 
attack, and it is very important here that in assessing our strength 
that we think along two lines: What is our first-strike capability; 
and what is our second-strike capability, the second-strike capability 
being the capability we have after we have been attacked if we should 
be attacked by surprise. 

Our first-strike capability, as the President has said, is enormous. 
It is awesome. I do not believe that our second-strike capability is 
as awesome, but it is still impressive. 

So if there are things to be done, I think now is the time to talk about 
them and get started doing them. I would be myself in favor of telling 
the American public what they need to be told, if there is something 
that they should be told, and I believe there is, than to be concerned 
that this would give the Communists some satisfaction or some ad- 
vantage. 
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Senator Munpr. I was interested in your discussion of the budget 
and the expenditures, and your very welcome news to me, at least, 
that our debt is lower now, really, than it was in 1900, percentagewise. 

Mr. SpracueE. I said lower in relation to the gross national product. 
This is correct. You understand, Senator Mundt, I am talking about 
total debt, which includes not only Federal debt, but State debt, 
local debt, and private debt. 

Senator Munpr. I was wondering if in advocating, as I believe you 
do, increased expenditures for the whole military effort, you believe 
that we should do that by perhaps running up a little bit that percent- 
age of debt to gross national product, or by calling upon the American 
public to cease trying to defend ourselves against Russia militarily 
with their spare change; and perhaps some kind of cold-war tax, as 
we have excise taxes in war, might raise additional funds and might 
also help convince a lot of Americans that this is a serious business in 
which we are engaged and that they are participating in it willy-nilly 
by special taxes, if in no other way. 

Mr. SpraGue. I support this. The only reason I did not not men- 
tion the possibility of having to pay a larger tax in my prepared state- 
ment is that I think this is so well understood that I did not think it 
needed to be repeated. 

Senator Munpr. It is a well understood fact that is certainly being 
badly ignored by Congress and everybody else. I think there some 
place a little education of the public by fine, financial experts like you 
would be very helpful, Mr. Sprague. 

Mr. SpraGcue. I would certainly support paying additional taxes, 
if additional expenditures are required. 

Senator Munpr. That is the way, at least, that the public would 
recognize that this is serious business. We do that in war. We have 
all kinds of gimmicks to raise additional money in wartime. I quite 
agree with you that your definition is superb, that the definition in 
war is whether we are going to be defeated or not, not how many 
people get shot, but who comes out victorious. 

I am very much impressed about vour statement on a Joint National 
Security Committee of the Congress. It relates itself to a discussion 
we had yesterday morning with Mr. Lovett, provided this could be a 
committee which could gather together the members of various com- 
mittees in Congress concerned with these problems and not become a 
sixth or seventh committee before which the leaders of the defense 
and leaders of foreign policy would have to appear dav after dav and 
week after week. 

The idea is to get someplace where they could really concentrate 
this information, on your apt analogy of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, of which our distinguished chairman is a member. I do 
not know whether this could be done or not, with pride in seniority, 
pride in position, what the committee assignments will be and so forth 
in a Senator’s life, but it certainly merits very careful exploration, 
whether there should be some gathering place in Congress for some 
Members of the Congress, independent of the executive, and bipartisan 
in nature, as you put it, who would have access to all of these facts 
and would probably have as much information as the National 
Security Council has at the other end, so that vou bring into focus 
different points of view. 
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Have you suggested that around in your speeches that you have 
been making? What reaction have you had to that? 

Mr. Spracue. No; I have not made this suggestion. In fact, when 
Senator Jackson asked me to appear before this committee, I pointed 
out that I was not an expert on Government organization, this has not 
been my area of specialty in this unpleasant area during the past 7 
years. I frankly began thinking in terms of organization. This is q 
relatively new thought to me and the first time I have ever expressed 
it is before this committee, Senator. 

Senator Munpt. It is certainly challenging and constructive, and 
deserves careful study. I am sure this committee will give thought 
to it. 

Mr. Spracuer. I might enlarge on this point a little. My really 
concentrated effort in this whole unpleasant area started in October 
1953 when I was asked by Senator Saltonstall to make a study of our 
continental defenses for the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. Senator Stennis was a member 
of this committee at the time. 

It came to me as a frightful shock, and this I have discussed with a 
number of my friends over a period of years, to find out that the Senate 
committee needed this type of mechanism in order to get access, 
indirectly, to highly classified information. 

This Senate subcommittee really needed two things: Somebody to 
spend the time, consecutively, which I did for 6 months; and it also 
needed somebody to have full access to ¢ omplete security information. 
I had not realized as a citizen up to this point, not having a reason to 
look into it, that these classified documents were not being made 
available to Senate or House committees. 

This was a new fact of life. I said to myself something like this: 
“Sprague, how could you operate the Sprague Electric Co. if you did 
not have access to all the facts? Suppose you did not have access to 
your basic books of accounts, your lists of customers, research programs 
that were being undertaken, and you had to get these by bits and 
pieces, briefings and whatnot?” 

I do not think I could operate a company successfully, competitively, 
on that basis. Here is the most important issue that we have in the 
world facing us, and it was difficult for me to understand how Congress 
performs its proper functions or the appropriate committees of Congress 
do, without the information being made available to them. 

I recognize the difficult problem of security, the problem of need- 
to-know, and I do not know that my suggestion is the best answer. 
But it seems to me that certainly there could be a small, compact 
group of distinguished Members of the House and Senate with access 
to classified information. I would prefer to see them not chosen by 
seniority, but to be men who are known for their objectivity, their 
interest in this area, their willingness to do their homework, who could 
serve as a joint committee to receive this type of information and to 
act responsibly on it. 

Frankly, as I told Senator Jackson in a preliminary talk that I had 
with him, I have been, to a slight extent, disenchanted with this idea, 
when I read the recent report of the Joint Economic Committee, 
when all the Democrats signed the majority report and all the 
Republicans signed the minority report. 
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This is a report that had to do with our economic growth. This is 
one of the most important national problems. It is inconceivable to 
me that just the difference in ideology which might determine whether 
a man is @ Democrat or a Republican could bring about this result 
with an objective group exposed to the same information. 

In my experience over the years, and I have worked with many 
groups that included both Democrats and Republicans, it has been 
surprising how unanimous has been the final judgment when they are 
all exposed to the same facts. 

So I say I became a little disenchanted when I read this report. 
But I still believe that the problem of security and survival is one of 
such outstanding importance that probably such a committee could 
act responsibily without coming up with majority and minority 
reports divided by party. Obviously if this results, such a committee 
would be a waste of time. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Sprague, you heve set two wonderful goals 
to which to devote our common efforts. If you can eliminate partisen- 
ship from political life and find a satisfactory substitute for seniority, 
you will have made a real contribution, believe me, to the congres- 
sional procedures. We have all been working on that some of the 
time. 

But I do agree that where Members of Congress have available the 
same set of facts, it is not at all incorrect that reports are unanimous, 
that we proceed without partisanship. However, I would not want 
to let the record quite stand that Congress is perhaps flying blindly, 
as your remarks might imply, in this whole business. It is unfor- 
fortunately true that very few Members of Congress, if any, have 
access to the whole body of facts. 

We have a number of different individuals who have access to all 
the facts in that area. An Appropriations Committee dealing with 
defense gets a pretty good picture of that immediate problem. But 
it might not be well advised on the problems in the State Department, 
which are closely related to it. 

| like your idea of trying to make it possible, through one committee, 
to have a place to put all the facts, so that we do not have just a lot of 
narrow experts knowing a great amount of information about a very 
small subject. 

I have one other question and then I will desist, although there are 
quite a few others I would like to ask. 

You say in your statement, properly, I think: 

I think that Mr. Khrushchev has a very simple view of history. It can be put 
into three words: ‘‘Power is supreme.”’ He plans to win by being more powerful, 
militarily, economically, psychologically. 

You devote your suggestions pretty much to the military aspect as 
far as the United States is concerned. I am sure that out of your 
background and experience, and by what you say in general context, 
that you recognize that this cold war may well be won or lost in the 
other two fields, economic and psychological. That was recognized 
by Lenin a long time ago when he tried to imply that all democracies 
ultimately would bankrupt themselves. There is not much security 
to be gained by a spending program which puts us into the red; which 
destroys the value of our currency by trying to protect our citizenship. 

Senator Jackson. May I interrupt at that point? 
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Senator Munprt. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I am not an expert on this, but I do not think 
Lenin ever made the statement, according to research in the Library 
of Congress, that democracies would spend themselves into bank. 
ruptey. That has been said time and again, but we can have it 
researched. 

Senator Munprt. I think we ought to have it researched. 

Senator Jackson. I will ask the staff to do it. My understanding 
is that while that statement has been made, it has never been found 
in any collection of the Lenin works. 

Senator Munpr. It could be one of those strange inheritances like 
the one we have from Jefferson, who is alleged to have said that 
government is best which governs least. Somebody said he never 
said that, either. 

Senator Jackson. I will ask the staff to find out. 

Senator Munpt. Until we can disprove it on the basis of repetition, 
I would say that I suspect Lenin said it. If he did not say it in go 
many words, I suspect that he implied it; I suspect that Khrushchey 
is trying to make it come true if he can. 

Senator Jackson. I am not saying he did not imply it. I am merely 
saying I do not believe he said it. We will ask the Library of Con- 
gress to answer that question. 

Senator Rospertson. If | may interrupt, I asked the Library of 
Congress and they said he did not say it. But somebody did say it, 

Senator Munpt. Was he a member of Mr. Lenin’s staff? 

Senator JACKSON. It may well be that if we have this idea too much 
that we may not come forth with the strength that we need to survive, 

Senator Munpr. I think contrariwise; if we keep this idea in mind 
as a possibility, we can set in motion the tax policies and fiscal policies 
to produce a fully adequate defense while recognizing the fact that the 
fires of inflation can destroy us in one branch of the house while we 
are putting a new roof and new paint on the other branch of the house. 
I think we have to keep it all in mind. 

Senator Jackson. We all agree that we want a sound, stable 
economy, and we would not want to destroy our strength in an effort 
to be strong. 

(The following memorandum was subsequently received from the 
Library of Congress:) 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1960, 
To: Hon. Henry M. Jackson. 
(Attention of Mr. Garside). 
From: Foreign Affairs Division. 
Subject: Statement by Lenin to the effect that the democracies would eventually 
spend themselves into bankruptcy. 

Since the attached memorandum was written in 1953 many more searches 
have been made by the Library of Congress, but to no avail. We have not 
been able to find any original source by Lenin for this statement. The quotation 
nearest in meaning to that presumed to be made by Lenin which has been found 
by us and ean be attributed to a classical Communist writer was the following 
statement made by Friedrich Engles: 

““Militarism dominates and devours Europe. But this militarism bears within 
itself the germ of its own destruction. The competition of the separate States 
with one another compels them, on the one hand, to expend more money every 
year on army, navy, artillery, ete., therefore, to hasten more and more their 
financial collapse and on the other hand, to make universal compulsory military 
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service more and more severe and thus ultimately to familiarize the whole nation 
with the use of weapons, therefore, to make it capable at a certain moment of 
carrying out its will in opposition to the commanding military authority” (Engles, 
Friedrich. Herr Eugen Duhring’s. ‘‘Revolution in Science.’ Anti-Duhring. 
Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1935. p. 173). 

JULIAN LANDAU, 


Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
Washington, D.C. 
STATEMENT BY LENIN 


What was the statement that Lenin made with regard to the possibility that 
the United States might spend itself into bankruptcy or economic destruction? 

Exhaustive searches have been made by the Library of Congress staff to track 
down this statement, with no success. Letters have been written to people 
who have used the quotation but the results were not fruitful. We have found 
references to such a statement but are unable to provide a specific citation for it. 

For example, J. M. Keynes, in ‘“‘The Economie Consequence of the Peace’’ 
(New York, 1920), p. 235, writes, “Lenin is said to have declared that the best 
way to destroy the capitalist system was to debauch the currency.” And an 
advertisement of the Timken Roller Bearing Co. in U.S. News & World Report 
for October 10, 1952 (p. 19) shows a picture of Lenin in the background and 
Stalin as his successor. In the foreground beneath is the caption, ‘“‘We shall 
force the United States to spend itself to destruction.” In citing the source 
for this quotation the advertisement reads, ‘The above statement, reliably 
attributed to Lenin, is reprinted here to remind us all of one of the basic, stated 
objectives of the Communist Party.” 

Rutu M. Ravp, 
Government Division, 
Aveust 4, 1953. 


Senator Munpt. I will just ask one other thing. I wanted to get 
your recommendations in the field of the economic and psychological 
aspects of this cold war. 

ou have given us a lot of suggestions in the military field, and I 
know you recognize it is equally important that we enforce our efforts 
in these other two areas, or reinforce them. 

Mr. SpracveE. I will respond first to the economic question, Senator. 

Several groups of.competent economists and businessmen have 
studied this problem, I will mention two of them—the Committee 
on Economic Development and the National Planning Association. 

They have both studied the impact on the economy of higher levels 
of spending for defense. If I remember the figures, and I have not 
read these reports for some time, I think they studied levels of expendi- 
ture of $50 billion, $60 billion, $70 billion a year. 

You understand that I am not recommending that we spend at 
these levels, but these were studies as to what the tax situation might 
be, the debt situation, the inflation situation. 

The unanimous findings of these studies with which I am familiar, 
and I do not know of any to the contrary, is that if we feel that it is 
necessary, and only if we feel it is necessary, for our military and 
national posture to spend additional funds in the military sector, this 
can be carried by the economy without disastrous inflation or without 
bankruptcy. 

Senator Munpr. Or without additional taxes? 
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Mr. Spracusr. No; not without additional taxes. Additional taxes 
would be involved. These studies have all been made assuming there 
has been an appropriate taxing level, and also appropriate fisca] 
methods. These are all interrelated. 

What I am simply saying is that our economy is big enough, resilient 
enough, and much more competent groups than I hous studied this 
= have come up with the point that our economy is able to support 
this. 

I am really not competent on the psychological front. This is an 
area in which I have no expertise whatever. I just do not believe [ 
am competent to comment on this. I know this is a problem because 
the problem is always not what you can do and what you intend to do 
and what you will do, but it is also what the other man understands 
you will do, and what you have, and how you will act under certain 
situations. 

Senator Munpt. And what he understands you have already done. 

Mr. Spracus. That is correct. This isa very important area and, 
as I say, I really do not think I am the person to answer that question, 
because I am certainly not expert in this area. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think we should plan in terms of a short 
cold war or a long cold war? 

Mr. Sprague. I think we should plan for a short cold war and 
a long cold war. 

I would like at this point, and I wanted to get it into the record 
anyway, to submit, Mr. Chairman, two documents which I think 
are very important, nonclassified reading for anybody interested in 
this important area. 

The first document is entitled ‘“The Nature and Feasibility of War 
and Deterrence.” Its author is Dr. Herman Kahn of the Physics 
Division of the Rand Corporation of Santa Monica, Calif. This is an 
unclassified document, dated January 20, 1960, and is identified as 
P-1888-RC. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, it will be admitted as exhibit 
No. 1. (See appendix, exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Spracue. I might comment further that in my opinion, of all 
the people I have discussed this disagreeable problem with during the 
past 7 years, Dr. Herman Kahn, who is highly intelligent, very 
energetic, and who has had access to classified material, who has been 
immersed in this area for at least 11 years to my knowledge, and who 
has had the time, objectively to give to it, has thought through this 
disagreeable problem more objectively and in greater depth than 
anybody I have personally come into contact with. 

is discussions of this problem are much more extensive than this 
document indicates. He gives an unclassified briefing that runs 2 
days, followed by a classified briefing of 1 day. This is a lot of time 
to take, but it is worth spending this amount of time with him. 

What I would like to introduce as exhibit No. 2 is also an unclassi- 
fied document. The title is ‘““The Report On a Study of Nonmilitary 
Defense,” dated July 1, 1958. It is identified as Report R-322-RC, 
another report of the Rand Corporation. 

I might mention that I have no direct or indirect connection with 
the Rand Corporation. 

Senator Jackson. It should also be noted that the Rand Corp. is 
a nonprofit corporation. 
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Mr. SpracueE. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, that will be admitted as 
exhibit No. 2. (See appendix, exhibit No. 2.) 

I have two short questions and then I want to defer to our guests 
of the committee. 

Mr. Spracue. Can I interrupt just a second, Senator? 

The reason I introduced the first document, Senator Mundt, is 
that a lot Mr. Kahn has to say bears on your question of the psycho- 
logical approach. I commend it to your reading, if you have not 
happened to have seen it. 

yenator JACKSON. I just want to ask two short questions. 

Senator Mundt referred to the question of communication, and 
I agree that there is a problem about discussing these things in public. 
But what sort of a communication came to the world, do you think, 
in sputnik, and the ICBM, as far as our prestige and standing were 
concerned? 

Mr. Spracue. I do not think there is any argument. It was 
extremely dramatic and produced a temporary intensity of effort, I 
think, which has to some extent been mitigated in recent months. 

Senator Jackson. I have before me a Gallup poll of our allies and 
friends in Europe, in which they come to the conclusion and say that 
both in science and in military capability we will become a second-rate 
power by 1970. 

Don’t you think this country’s prestige as a world power has been 
hurt by events? 

Mr. SpraGcue. Well, I have seen a lot of comments about this, and 
I suspect that sputnik was a very dramatic example or illustration of 
Russian progress in this particular area. This gets into the psycho- 
logical point that Senator Mundt asked me to comment on. It is an 
extraordinarily complicated matter. 

We have today, on an initial-strike basis, again, the most dominant 
position we have had, vis-a-vis Russia, I think, since the cold war 
started. Also, the greatest differential in first-strike power that we 
will have. But there are many other aspects to this problem. 

Dr. Kahn points out in his book that he thinks we have to be much 
more sophisticated in talking about deterrents. He refers to the 
type of deterrents that we are attempting to build as type 1 deterrents. 
This is deterrents against direct attack against the United States. 

He then, I think very properly, speaks of class 2 deterrents. These 
are deterrents against a serious provocation. For example, what 
our reaction would be if Russia bombed out five capitals of our five 
leading allies. The third type of deterrents are our deterrents to a 
lesser provocation, like eliminating a neutral position of Berlin. 

He points out that you need additional strengths for the type 2 
and the type 3 deterrents which you do not necessarily need in the 
type 1 deterrents. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Sprague, what I am getting at here is that 
there is a distinction between what we can in fact do and what our 
allies may think we can do. Isn’t this true? 

Mr. SpracuE That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And this latter point is what we call prestige. 
If our friends and allies think we are slipping, the fact that we have 
now the ability to deter is still not a sufficient answer. We go to 
summit conferences and diplomatic meetings with the feeling on the 
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part of our allies that we may be slipping and this, in effect, affeets 
our overall deterrents, does it not, if it isa fact? I am not asking you 
to say whether it is. 

Mr. Sprague. It certainly does. I do not happen to know what 
the real feeling in England and France and Italy is as to what our 
action would ‘be in the event they were attacked, 

Senator Jackson. I do not say this poll is accurate. 

Without objection, I will put it into the record at this point. 

(The poll referred to follows:) 


Tue GatuuPe Poui: 10-Natrion Survey Sees Russ as SciENcE LEADERS 
BY 1970 


(By George Gallup) 


PrINcETON, N.J.—People in 8 of 10 nations polled believe Russia will hold a 
leading position in the field of science by 1970. 

No matter which country may actually prove to be ahead in scientifi¢ achieve. 
ments 10 years from now, the import: int fact today—in a world where propaganda 
is a major cold-war weapon—is that people in many nations THINK Russia will 
be the scientific leader in 1970. 

Only in the United States does a majority expect that the top position in science 
a decade hence will be held by the United States. 

In this country, 7 persons in every 10 think the United States will have the lead. 

By contrast, people in France, Great Britain and India believe—by a wide 
margin—that Russia will take the lead in the next decade. 

In Greece, opinion is closely divided. 

Nationwide samples of the adult populations in 10 countries were interviewed 
by Gallup-affiliated organizations. 

This question was asked internationally: 

“Looking ahead 10 years, which country do you think will have the leading 
position in the field of science?”’ 

Here are the results from the 10 countries: 


Leading position in science? 














[Percent] 
Russia United States Others No opinion 
et ice eatin denen Sh Eee Ragcneedet es 59 18 14 9 
Cee nent ss: SS LG Rh saad ddine Sods 48 17 21 14 
te ile e Renken tk dnoneup amen spadten 46 & 7 39 
SN. Bo coRbbihanbcbthagnk gc ecbbepabcudcoe 43 22 9 2% 
COROT isn donk) <) od pes ynd-sug-e a eres P 42 27 16 15 
EE oi eka ek ekhnsacninandhapeyieshs 40 34 19 7 
POT WO a dCi Shh Dd edcdvebitinadéns 38 22 9 31 
West Germany-.-...------ ieeutiowewnnd ax Dy na wint 36 29 14 21 
NE 2. 9 <n dsOe net nbSeehsodeesn cits! S = -bbeccts 27 29 7 17 
WO alte bck iii 45 hy hss neesaeeey ey’ 16 70 2 12 





Here is the eonsensus, or average of the replies from all countries, giving equal 
weight to each country: 


Percent 

a asad lc sntnis Wi ati amanda tnteelie ora 39 
IE. Soe re en eee ee, Fe a Pee ae ee been Cale 28 
eS ee Sit 2. echeshbivneaseongascuhild tle 8 
Opler GCommietesn. witisiov. cat J gasiwe woes eel wc cscs, l desdeee 6 
Nee, a ln ctnuh tein np ey dattiee ciabatta driven reba 19 
Ne arias Suet ae ete Coe a ee aie ee A eee 100 


A key issue in the defense debate today is the relative importance of military 
strength and scientific achievement. 

Concerning military strength, people in 8 of the 10 countries fee] that Russia 
will have a lead over the United States 10 years hence, 
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Greece is the only other country besides the United States where more people 
foresee the United States as having the stronger forces by 1970 than think Russia 
will be so situated. 

In Germany, the ratio is 2-to-1 that Russia will be ahead in this department, 
and the ratio is even greater among the French interviewed. 

Here are the results from the 10 nations: 


Strongest military forces? 














[Percent] 

| Russia | U.S. | Others | No opinion 
EE iinet nonthannudameminen amiinened 47 24 9 20 
SELL  Sidwnsucdedescsbdssccddsasessabboan’d } 46 18 26 10 
kL lana assed Aiea tions 44 | 19 19 18 
III <3, 5 1ascaediemein wasn a eenie Sistaipscacarateaters | 44 30 19 7 
Norway-------- sails Sa ihn Sigisin nies sctaa nen tehsil 39 20 u a2 
RU is oe nahin e danpehknapinanben 36 | 32 13 9 
Gc Seka e ns <be eh bc odvbe nec ccmabbtducseebasl 35 | 32 11 21 
iin ca ceuneoh niet egueoe da beairenn 19 | ll 15 55 
RS... -8 3 eke ee eee -| 19 | 68 3 10 
ee oe ee ae 12 | 27 21 4 
Here is the consensus: Percent 
NS A nS ak mcd WH dah ode cs ch ts hace cc ew ee 34 
SE ERROR ar it aris chs oer pean de) = abide oddine. Sia nct OL. ce ee aoe 28 
a a i ce deh ee hi oc A cl taken a gem a 8 
Fo cae ac a Sm ec a oi ag Meta ees Gs ae el eo 8 
Pep penton. ee eset cl Soe ol AL EAL A 22 
SOUL. |. . 1. sccawnn denn Jouko eee 1 ae eee 100 


(Copyright, 1960, American Institute of Public Opinion) 


Senator Munpt. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Munpt. While we are challenging each other’s sources of 
quotations, 1 do not think it is quite accurate to say that our allies 
feel that we are slipping, because this is not a poll of the leadership 
echelon of these countries involved. 

According to Dr. George Gallup, who took it, and who has been 
wrong on occasion before, it says this: No matter which country may 
actually prove to be ahead in scientific achievements 10 years from 
now, the important fact today, in a world where propaganda is a 
major cold war weapon, is what people in many nations think—and 
he puts “think” in capitals—Russia will be the scientific leader in 1970. 

This is a poll of the people. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, sir. I did not say that they were going 
to be ahead. This is a subtle distinction. It is what they in fact 
thnk. They may be wrong. But if our allies think that we are 
slipping, does this not have an impact? 

Senator Munpt. I think you have to differentiate, Mr. Chairman, 
from what our allies may think in the echelons where decision are 
made and people up and down the street of Copenhagen, Oslo, and 
Calcutta, who happened to be polled by a Gallup poll taker. 

Senator Jackson. But those people elect their governments. 

Senator Munpv. I think the poll emphasizes this particular aspect 
of the cold war, which we have not been discussing today, and Mr. 
Sprague said be was not the man to discuss it, propaganda. I think 
there should be a better name for it. 
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I think we have failed to sell the people over there on the fact that 
we have done as much as we have. I imagine if you were to ask the 
people of Calcutta, or the people of Athens—and incidentally, both 
of these are included in this poll—for example, ‘‘How many of yoy 
believe that the United States is, according to Mr. Sprague—and 
I agree with you—“‘is in a stronger position, vis-a-vis Russia today 
than it has ever been in the history of the world?” you would not 
find many of them thinking that, because we have not gotten many 
of these points across, with this psychological job, this selling job 
this publicity job. 

It is something to which we should increasingly devote our atten- 
tion, it seems to me, if the good deeds that we are going to do here 
are going to have the essential impact in the free world to close the 
ranks against the Communist menace. 

Senator Jackson. I did not raise the point, but you did. You 
suggested that by raising the defense issue we might raise the point 
that we were losing our defense position. 

Senator Munprt. Did I say that? 

Senator Jackson. I thought you did. Well, perhaps I misunder- 
stood you. 

Senator Munpt. What I said, Mr. Chairman, was that I thought 
there was some danger of any President going too far in public procla- 
mations indicating that we are frightened or that we are weak or that 
we are not doing enough; that it might create an erroneous impression 
on the part of the other fellow. 

Senator Jackson. Well, that is what I am referring to. My point 
is that the strongest communication delivered in this century was the 
first communication by the Soviets of achieving an ICBM and a 
satellite before we did. I think this, in fact, was a communication to 
the world that has had enormous impact. That was my only point. 

May I ask this one other question: Senator Mundt mentioned the 
ee of internal security. I think we all agree that we have to 

e vigilant. We know that the Communists are determined to 
subvert in those areas that are of importance to them. Let me ask 
you this: 

Do you think as far as the United States is concerned, and I am 
not talking about any other country, do you think the internal or the 
external threat is the real threat? By “external” I mean military, 
political, economic, psychological, the cold war in all its aspects. 

Mr. Spracue. Certainly the external threat. If I could have a 
minute, I would not like to have Senator Mundt interpret my state- 
ment without some further qualification. 

What I said, Senator Mundt, was that on a first-strike basis, in 
other words assuming that you are assessing the results from a Russian 
attack on the United States, an initial attack, against an initial attack 
of the United States against Russia, I say that in this situation we 
have the greatest relative strength today that we have had or I think 
we will ever have in the future. 

However, as a national policy, I think we have eschewed preventive 
war as a national policy. So it may not be as important in the minds 
of our allies that we have this enormous differential in power on the 
first-strike basis. 

What they should be much more interested in is our position on & 
second-strike basis. This assumes that we have been attacked or 
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they have been attacked and we have the problem of deciding what 
our further action may be, or of determining what our capabilities 
would be in the event, for example, of a surprise attack against SAC, 
which is what General Power is concerned about. 

So where we have eschewed preventive war as a national policy, it 
really isn’t so important what our initial-strike capability is because 
we do not plan to use it. But—and this is where fallout shelters and 
other passive defense measures come in, it really is important as to 
what kind of an image our allies have as to our determination and abil- 
ity to carry out the type 2 and type 3 deterrents that Dr. Kahn talks 
about. 

In other words, if our allies are attacked and we are faced with an 
attack upon American cities, or if our SAC bases should be hit in a 
surprise attack, either by manned bombers, missiles, or a combination 
of both, this is the important image of strength that we must create in 
the minds of our allies, and this is where 1 think we have not done 
enough. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Robertson? 

Senator Rosrertson. I have listened to the conversations between 
you and our distinguished Senator, Senator Mundt, and I cannot 
contribute much to that. But if we had spent $1 billion a year less on 
foreign aid each year and $1 billion a year more on missiles, there 
would not be any debate as to who had the superiority. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Sprague for emphasizing a vital fact 
with which I agree, and that is that our Nation faces a real and 
imminent threat to our survival and can and should do more than we 
are now doing to prevent such a catastrophe. In dollars, how much 
would you recommend? 

Mr. SpraqueE. I have no figure in mind. I think it is significant, 
Senator. You cannot make an intelligent estimate of this kind unless 
you are current. My last lengthy concentrated exposure in this area 
terminated about January 1, 1958. A lot of water has gone over the 
dam since that time; 15 months later I am not in a position to have a 
me opinion on this, and this is too important a matter to give casual 
replies to. 

am, I think, sufficiently sophisticated in this area to be sure that 
there are substantial sums involved. A fallout shelter program, which 
I think is essential to create the image for our allies that we will do 
what we say we will do, which might save, as I say, 60 million, 80 
million, 100 million American lives, if we are attacked, is a very expen- 
sive program. 

This would run anywhere from $20 billion to $25 billion, the total 
program. If this were expended over a period of 5 or 6 years, this 
would be an added $3 billion or $5 billion a year. But that is only one 
piece of the problem. 

I think our SAC bases should be hardened and protected, as I men- 
tioned in my statement, so they cannot be destroyed or rendered 
unusable by near-misses. I think there is a whole spectrum of things 
that have to be considered. Just what this adds up to I do not know, 
but I am sure it is a significant figure above our present expenditures. 

Senator Ropertson. The Defense Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has not yet had any testimony in execu- 
tive session concerning classified material. But other committees have 
had testimony, some of which has, in general terms, been reported to 
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the press, in which there has been a recommendation that we step up 
the missile program, that we step up the Polaris submarine program 
that we go into the production of the B-70 bombers, the supersonic 
bombers. 

Do you wish to comment on those three suggestions for increased 
acceleration of defense? 

Mr. Spracue. Again, they are a part of the picture. They are al] 
important. They all should be considered. Our defenses, firming 
up our defenses, is another part of the equation. Our passive defense, 
as I mentioned, both for civilians and for our SAC bases, the hardening 
of missile bases, possibly a further dispersion of SAC—this is a very 
complicated, interrelated problem. ‘ 

All of these areas that you mentioned are important. At this 
point, the fact that I have not been intimately exposed to these 
problems that you mentioned for some months, I would rather not 
express an opinion as to just where the emphasis should be put. But 
I am certain that these factors can be determined by overall war- 
gaming of a possible attack to see how changes in our posture in one 
area will affect the overall picture. 

This is only really the final test. As you do in a laboratory, in 
order to test out certain theories that you have, you have to try 
these things out. In the military, this is done by war-gaming. You 
make certain assumptions as to what your posture will be, in a certain 
period from now, and you go through an exercise, making quite a lot of 
assumptions, and see what the result is. Then you change your 
parameters and see what happens again. 

This is a complicated problem, and I would rather not get into 
overemphasizing one particular element of it as compared to some 
other. 

Senator Rorertson. As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the junior Senator from Virginia has to 
give regard to the views expressed by the Federal Reserve Board 
on the subject of inflation. One of the very strong views expressed 
by the Chairman of your Board, and we put those views into the 
Congressional Record last Thursday, was that it was very important 
to have a balanced budget, and take the Treasury Department out of 
competition with the normal savings and financial institutions for 
money, for the savings of the country, and to use tax revenues to 
finance a spending program of the Government. 

When you tell us that we are devoting less than 10 percent of the 

oss national product on defense, I assume that you are using the 
Federal Reserve Board figures that the gross national product in 
dollars is now running approximately $500 billion, and that the actual 
spending in this coming fiscal year, not the newer obligations but the 
actual spending, will be $44 billion plus and, therefore, it adds up toa 
little more than 9 percent in dollars. 

When you say the gross national product has been keeping pace 
with the increase in the debt, aren’t you risking a comparison between 
an increase in gross national product valued in inflated dollars rather 
than an increase in volume? Is it not a fact that if we had a de- 
pression, the gross national product would fall very rapidly, whereas 
the dollars in which the debt would have to be paid would increase 
in value as the gross national product went down? 
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Mr. Spracuer. I was simply citing a historical fact: That there 
are figures available going back to 1900, and I believe now they may 
have them going back to 1880, showing this relationship between gross 
national product in the dollars of each particular year. 

In other words, the 1900 figure was in dollars of 1900 and the figures 
of 1950 were in dollars of 1950. The relationship of total debt and 
gross national product is simply a historical fact. 

Senator Ropertson. I do not want the impression to go abroad 
that we can look with complacency upon an increase in State and 
Federal and local debt, all increasing. There has never been a time 
in the history of the world that a boom has lasted forever. If a real 
depression should come, dollars would then become scarce and high, 
while the things for which dollars are exchanged would fall in value 
and debts would then be impressive, because it would have to be 
repaid in terms of dollars. 

Senator Munpr. Will the Senator yield on that point? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes. 

Senator Munopt. I wonder, Mr. Sprague, if the interesting study 
that you referred to, do you have it available in such a form that you 
can submit it to the committee as an exhibit? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, I can. The figures were developed by the 
Brookings Institution here in Washington, under Dr. Robert Calkins. 
I have a chart and the supporting figures. I will either have Dr. 
Calkins supply them or I will find them and supply them. 

Senator Munpv. Is it all broken down? 

Mr. Spracue. These figures are broken down. That is why I 
referred to the fact that it is just a historical fact. I am citing this 
as an interesting historical fact which is not generally known. 

It is very interesting to observe how the segments of this debt 
change. Historically, whenever the Federal debt has leveled off, 
other sectors of the debt, State debt and private debt, have increased. 
But there is a surprising constant relationship between total debt 
and gross national product. 

Senator Munpt. May we have that as exhibit No. 3, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, the chart will be admitted as 
exhibited No. 3, as soon as it is available. 

(See appendix, exhibit No. 3.) 

Senator Ropertson. You do not imply, I am sure, that you would 
not mind seeing a deficit occur to increase the defense spending? 

Mr. Spracur. I would like to express my point of view in this way, 
Senator: I am familiar with Governor Martin’s very able presenta- 
tions to various congressional committees and also his published 
attitudes in this important area. 

As I understand them, he believes that to the extent humanly 
possible, we should have a balanced budget. He also believes that 
we should raise the necessary taxes in order to pay for the Govern- 
ment as a going concern. 

Further than that, to the extent that we have to borrow, the borrow- 
ings should be from savings instead of from manufactured money. In 
other words, he has been very anxious to have the interest rate raised 
on the long-time debt so that the Government could tap savings for 
the long-time sector of the debt and not have to depend on banking 
institutions and other inflationary sources. 
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But I have never known Mr. Martin to have expressed an opinion 
as to what level of military expenditure this country could tolerate. 
He wants to be sure that whatever level of expenditure we have, that 
we pay for it to the extent we can with taxes and if we have to incur 
additional debt, that this be done from noninflationary sources, that 
we tap the reservoirs of savings and do not do it through created 
money, through the Federal Reserve bank, which creates hot money, 
as we all know. 

This, as I understand it, is Mr. Martin’s point of view. 

Senator Roserrtson. It is very difficult to work out any plan for 
the Federal Government to borrow money in a noninflationary way, 
You know that yourself. 

Mr. Spracueg. That is right. 

Senator Rosertson. And you also know that if the commercial 
banks buy the bonds, they can multiply the credit possibly six times, 
and on a Federal Reserve bank bond they can just print money, 
dollar for dollar; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Spracue. That is correct. The mechanism of our banking 
nr is that if the Federal Reserve System buys Government bonds 
through the open market committee, this is called hot money and 
there is a multiplying factor in the economy of about 6 to 1, and the 
same thing happens if the banks create added deposits through this 
loan and deposit mechanism. 

Senator Rosertson. The point I am trying to emphasize is this: 
Isn’t it agreed in banking circles that deficit financing has an infla- 
tionary effect, and that, therefore, we should make every effort for a 
balanced budget? 

Mr. Spracue. I could not agree more. I would just like to make 
one observation. 

If there is no other solution to the problem, and I use this qualifica- 
tion very forcefully, I would rather personally—and I am not speaking 
for the Federal Reserve bank or for bankers—I would personally, if 
this is the only way it can be done, I would rather see a little inflation 
and survive. 

Senator Roserrson. A little inflation in the dollar and borrow the 
money for the defense? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. In order to survive. 

Mr. Spracue. Yes. In other words, I would rather see the Nation 
a little less wealthy and survive. 

Senator Rospertson. It is very easy to see that we have a little 
inflation at 2 percent. And if as we now anticipate the national 
spending will be $350 billion, 2 percent would cost $7 billion, whereas, 
the taxes would only cost $5 billion, if that is what you have in mind. 
That is a comparison between doing it one way and doing it another 
way. 

Senator Jackson. May I offer a correction? You said spending at 
$350 billion. I think you meant debt, did you not? 

Senator Rosertson. No. The spending income is going up to 
$390 billion, and they will not save $40 billion of it. 1 meant con- 
sumer spending. The gross national product is $500 billion-plus, out 
of which it is estimated that consumer spending might amount to 
$350 billion. 

Is that not roughly correct? 
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Mr. Spracue. I think so. 

Senator Rospertson. Then if you have 2 percent of inflation across 
the board, that costs $7 billion, does it not? That would be a rather 
cruel way to finance the increase in military spending, assuming that 
that is done. 

I am for taking whatever steps are necessary to take care of our 
Federal program, but I wanted to develop the difference between 
being a little complacent in regard to the debt and having inflation 
or facing up to the need and putting the taxes on, if the people feel 
that survival is at stake. 

Mr. SpracueE. I would like to make it quite clear for the record 
that I believe that if we increase our spending for military purposes, 
we should pay for it in increased taxes. However, there always is 
a period after you increase the tax rate before the Government can 
collect the tax money. This might involve some temporary increase 
in the debt. 

We ran into this situation in the fall of 1957. You will remember 
when efforts were taken by the Defense Department to participate 
in an effort that the debt ceiling not be fractured in December of that 
year. This is the sort of thing that I mean. 

There seems to be, in some quarters, an attitude that this is a 
national catastrophe, if even temporarily the debt ceiling should be 
fractured, and there is a serious debate as to whether the debt ceiling 
should be raised by even $1 billion or $2 billion. 

This is the reason I spoke to this point in my prepared statement 
and not to the tax problem which I thought was generally understood. 
But just to make my own position absolutely clear, I certainly endorse 
increasing taxes to pay for what we have to spend additionally. 

Senator Rospertson. Then we are in full accord. I agree with 
you that we face a serious threat. We need to step up our defense 
efforts. I do not know yet by how much, but by an appropriate 
amount, and we would both like to see it done within the framework 
of a balanced budget. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, first I want to thank you for the 
privilege you have given us to be here. It has been a very fine 
statement by Mr. Sprague. 

I will be very brief. 

I want to commend Mr. Sprague very strongly for what he said 
here with reference to the need to modify existing law with reference 
to the roles and missions of our fine military services. It is almost 
inconceivable to me, Mr. Chairman, that we have let this military 
organization grow into a $40-plus billion yearly spending program 
without further modernizing present-day concepts and problems our 
present standards with reference to roles and missions, and where an 
act of Congress, signed by the President of the United States, is neces- 
sary to make a substantial change with reference to the missions of the 
various services. 

We did add an amendment, 2 years ago, I believe, to that subject, 
that might help some. 

I am glad you emphasized the need for what you call a command- 
post-type staff to serve the Secretary of Defense. I think the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, too, must create a new concept of some kind 
along that line. 

You have made a very practical suggestion. I do not think it jg 
possible, despite their superior qualities, for the men who are stil] 
connected directly with these services to have a future in years beyond 
that service to the Secretary of Defense, to be objective, to have the 
objectiveness that is absolutely demanded by the times. 

I was going to ask you a specific question. You said that you felt 
the danger has not been sufficiently expressed by the President of the 
United States. You said he probably knew the danger further than 
he had expressed it. 

I want to ask you if you thought he failed to express it in failing to 
recommend an increase in taxes or to emphasize the necessity of belt 
tightening, or to recognize the problem and necessity of limiting the 
production of some of the so-called luxury items, like television sets, 
or electric razors, or automobiles. 

I am using those as illustrations. You have already expressed your- 
self about the taxes before the questioning got to me. It seems to me 
as if we are in a Very serious situation, but [ cannot believe in fairy 
stories enough to believe that all of these problems can be met and 
everybody can have their cake with no sacrifice, no belt tightening, 
that we are going to have an easy economy and a soft life, with nothing 
having a need to be done. 

What is your thinking about that, if you are prepared to answer? 
Should we go further and control the economy to a degree with refer- 
ence to earmarking a certain part of the production for the military 
program? Are you prepared to comment on a thought like that? 

Mr. Spracus. Senator Stennis, you ask me really to do a difficult 
thing. 

Senator STENNIS. It is not a trick question. I just wanted to know 
how far you had thought about it in terms of the problem involved, 

Mr. Spracue. I have thought a great deal about it, and I have 
talked about it a great deal among friends. You made, I believe, a 
statement that I do not think that I made. 

Senator STENNIS. Excuse me. You make the correction. 

Mr. Spracus. I think, as I remember your statement, you said 
that you gathered the impression that I had stated that the President 
had not expressed to the American public his concern about the dan- 
gers we face. 

Senator STENNIS. Excuse me. I meant to say that you said that 
he perhaps knew these dangers, but you personally felt, as I under- 
stood it, that he had not fully expressed those dangers to the public. 
That is what I meant to convey. If that is not the correct thought, 
you correct it. 

Mr. Spraave. I have no way of looking into the President’s mind 
and knowing just what he feels the threat to be. Let me make a 
hypothetical statement. 

I do not want by any stretch of the imagination for this to be taken 
as a statement of my knowledge of the President’s thinking in this 
unpleasant area. If the President of the United States should believe 
that there is no danger that we will receive a massive atomic attack 
from the Russians or anybody else, just because it is not in the nature 
ef man to do this to man, that this is such a horrible thing that 
although it is a technical possibility it is not an actual possibility, 
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that nobody, not even Mr. Krushchev or his successor would push the 
button and initiate an attack on the United States, this is something 
that humans cannot conceive, if the President in his own heart, and 
in his great desire for peace, and I know no man anywhere that has a 
greater desire for peace than the President of the United States—— 

Senator STENNIs. I certainly agree. 

Mr. Spracue (continuing). If this is what he believes in his heart 
and mind and soul, then he would certainly have one opinion about 
the danger that we face. If he felt, on the other hand, that the 
Russians might use thermonuclear holocaust as a tactic in this war 
that 1 referred to, which I think has been in existence since 1946, to 
achieve their ends if they cannot achieve it by peaceful means, which 
they certainly would prefer to do, then he would have a different 
personal attitude toward the threat. 

I do not personally know. I have no way of knowing and I do not 
know whether anybody does, just how the President feels about this 
problem in his heart, his mind, and his soul. 

What I said was that my own personal feeling is that I think that 
this is a real threat, this is the way I feel in my mind and heart and 
soul. I think the Russians mean exactly what they say they mean, 
which is that they intend, by one device or another, to achieve world 
domination. 

Mr. Hitler wrote a book, “Mein Kampf,” that seemed so ridi¢ulous 
that many did not believe it. But Hitler meant it. 

Senator Jackson. Might I interrupt to ask, Is it not true that 
candor can be the most effective form of deception in international 
diplomacy? 

Mr. Spraacue. Yes. I see your point. 

Senator Jackson. Hitler is a living example of it. Maybe we 
should take Khrushchev at his word when he says he intends to bury 
us. 

Mr. Spracue. Does my statement answer your question, Senator? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I think so. I knew you were not critical 
of the President, and I was not either, not at all. 

The question seems to me, and we have not really wrestled with it 
here, whether or not you are going to have to call on the people of 
America to make some real sacrifices for a few years, and have some 
real belt-tightening in order to meet this situation. 

I believe that is the old way of meeting it and I believe the only 
way of meeting it. 

Mr. Spracue. I agree. 

Senator Stennis. That is the point I wanted to get from you, from 
your very vast experience. If I had any real comment to make upon 
the congressional trend here, as well as the executive trend, it is our 
failure to meet that very point head on, and lead the American people 
in the thought, prepare them, and I think they would follow. 

I do not think they have been prepared for it. More men like you 
must speak out on it, and I think more Members of the Senate. All 
of us connected with this public responsibility should speak out on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much. I am very pleased that 
I could come here. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Stennis and Senator Robertson, we are 
very grateful for your appearance here. You gentlemen are on the 
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pertinent committees that deal with this broad subject and we welcome 
the contribution you have made. 

Senator Rosertson. I want to thank you for the privilege of being 
here, hearing the testimony and participating in the questioning. It 
— be very helpful information when we go to mark up our defense 

uadget. 

ieenaen Jackson. Dr. Baxter will follow Mr. Sprague after Senator 
Muskie has had his turn at questioning. 

Senator Musxiz. Mr. Sprague, I have enjoyed your testimony, too 
and liked it very much. I have a few questions that I would like to 
ask. Perhaps the answers are implicit in what you have already said 
but I would like to nail them down for my own satisfaction. 

I gather that you consider our present military program inadequate 
to the needs. 

Mr. Spracue. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Musxiz. And I gather further that you consider the 
deficiencies a threat to our survival. 

Mr. Spracue. I do. 

Senator Musxiz. You suggest, then, that there ought to be a higher 
ratio between defense expenditures and gross national product than 
now obtains? 

Mr. Spracue. That is correct. 

Senator Musxiz. Do you make the point that this ought to bea 
constant ratio? 

Mr. Spraaus. No, but it certainly will have to be higher if and 
until there is some failproof control of armaments in one form or 
another. I emphasize the word ‘‘failproof.’’ I should say “‘failsafe”; 
excuse me. 

Senator Musxiz. You would not say, then, that there ought to be 
x senmtont ratio between our Federal budget and our gross national 

roduct! 
: Mr. Spracus. No. I think the two are separate. The Federal 
budget, which is now, as I remember it, running about $80 billion a 
year, is made up of the military sector and the civilian sector. I do 
not think there has to be any necessary relationship between the civilian 
sector and the military sector. 

Senator Muskiz. That leads to my next question. 

Do you think there are other shortcomings in our national effort 
independent of our military programs that bear upon our survival? 

Mr. SpracueE. I really have no expertise in this area at all. I am 
familiar with the debate that is going on in connection with the farm 
program. I would really rather not get involved in this. 

Senator Musxiz. I am thinking, for example, of such problems as 
the educational problem. 

Mr. SpraGcuer. There are many who are much more competent than 
I am in this area—well, this is a part of our future strength. We have 
to have superbly competent and educated people to do the things 
that have to be done. We have to have a well educated population, 
and this is a serious problem. 

My point is that I really have no particular expertise in this area, 
other than the average citizen who reads the paper and who is on the 
board of several educational institutions and has the problem of 
raising money and what to do about the students that you do not have 
room for in your freshman class. 
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Senator Jackson. All I can say is that that is a modest answer. 

Senator Muskie. I was going to say that; that you are too reluctant 
to talk in areas in which you consider yourself not an expert because 
I consider you may be more of an expert than others who consider 
themselves experts. 

I was interested in your comment when you say there is no solid 
basis to argue that the Soviet economy will not continue to grow at 
its present rate. 

Assuming that the Soviets have the natural and material resources 
to equal or at least equal ours, does this statement mean that at some 
point, in your judgment, the Soviets will match us in the utilization 
of their resources? 

Mr. Sprague. This is entirely possible. If you extend our present 
rate of growth and the Russian rate of growth, these two curves meet 
at some point in the not too distant future. Whether their rate will 
continue during this period at 64 percent, and whether ours will 
stay at 3 to 34 percent, I do not know. But there is no solid evidence 
that their present controlled economy which puts a larger segment of 
their annual income into wealth creating sectors will be modified. 

This is complex problem of how long the 200 million Russians are 
going to be satisfied with their living standards or their rate of increase 
of living standards. But there certainly is nothing to indicate that 
the small hierarchy that is running Russia today is Seen control. 

Senator Musxig. Assuming, then, that their potential is at least 
the equal of ours, and assuming that for some time in the future they 
will not be devoting as much to the consumer sector as we do, this 
means inevitably, then, that they will be in a position for an indefinite 
period of time to devote more in the military sector than we do. 

Mr. Spracuse. Today we have the great advantage that we can 
outrun the Russians in the military sector, at least economically, by 
a modest increase in the percentage of our GNP that we are devoting 
in this area. Should our economy continue to grow at the present 
rate, and theirs continue to grow at double the rate, of course, this 
comparison will not exist 15 or 20 years from now. 

But I think we have to live through the next 5 years before we 
worry about the next 15 or 20. There also is a subtle playback in 
our own economic growth, possibly by undertaking some of the things 
that we are talking about here. 

If we do some of these things, this, of itself, tends to expand the 
economy. 

Senator Musxiz. You made the point earlier that we should be 
gearing our effort to both the short term and to the long term. If 
we are going to have to begin to run faster some time in the future, 
whether it is 1970 or 1980, or later, then you suggested in your testi- 
mony today that we ought to begin running faster now. 

If, then, we can look forward to the time when the Soviet overall 
production is the equivalent of ours, and a much larger percentage 
of that will be devoted to the military sector than ours, then should 
we now be changing the relationship between what we devote to the 
consumer sector and what we devote to the military sector? 

Mr. Sprague. This is a serious problem, and I think this is the 
problem that the Joint Economic Committee was devoting its atten- 
tion to: What steps could be taken to increase our economic growth? 
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This is a serious national problem. This is part of the long-range 
problem. , 

Senator Muskie. So the real problem is the utilization of our 
resources? 

Mr. Spracue. That is correct. 

Senator Muskie. For the indefinite future? 

Mr. Spracue. That is correct. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Muskie. 

Because we want to accommodate Dr. Baxter, and although T have 
many more questions to ask, and I am sure my colleagues also are 
in the same position, we will terminate this questioning of this witness, 
in terminating this part of our hearing, I want to again, Mr. Sprague, 
repeat what I said earlier. 

We are grateful to you, sir, for an objective, nonpartisan and 4 
highly provocative presentation to this committee. I commend you 
for your dedication and the time you are taking to aid the cause in 
which all of us, regardless of political affiliation, are interested, and 
that is the survival of our country. 

If you have no objection, we may be bothering you some more, 
There may well be some thoughts that will come to you after you 
leave today that you may want to supplement your remarks with. 
You may do so. The record will be made available to you for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Spracue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It has been an honor 
to appear before your committee. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Dr. James Phinney Baxter, president of Wil- 
liams College. 

Dr. Baxter is one of our great historians. He was director of the 
research and analysis for the Coordinator of Information, August 
1941-42, Deputy Director of the Office of Strategic Services, June 
1942 to February 1943, and he was historian of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, 1943 to 1946. 

In 1947 he won the Pulitzer prize in history for “Scientists Against 
Time.” He, like the preceding witness, served on the Gaither 
Committee. 

Dr. Baxter, it is a real honor to have you here, and we will welcome 
your statement. 

Senator Munpt. Dr. Baxter, before you proceed, may I say that 
I regret I have to leave in about 5 minutes, but I have read your 
statement and I certainly want to thank you and congratulate you 
on your most interesting and impressive statement, which I know will 
be highly useful to this committee. 

I regret I will not be able to explore your mind further by any 
questions which will occur to me, because I will not be able to be here 
for your conclusion. 

Mr. Baxter. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Muskie. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might extend a 
special welcome to Dr. Baxter. He bears a name highly honored in 
the State of Maine. His uncle is a former Governor of Maine, stil! 
highly active at an age of more than 80 years. I have always ad- 
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mired all the members of his family, and appreciate this opportunity 
to meet Dr. Baxter. 

Mr. Baxter. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Dr. Baxter, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. BAXTER III, PRESIDENT, WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Mr. Baxter. Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to talk 

to your committee. The subject you have asked me to discuss, the 
relation of force to national policy, is one which I have studied for 
years. 
" At the outset I would like to point out that I have seen no classified 
material later than January 1958, and I am not authorized to dis- 
close any classified material that I saw from August 1953 until January 
1958. Iam simply giving my own opinions. 

One of the generals of Alexander the Great who took over part of 
his farflung empire was known to history by the grim name of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, ‘Demetrius, the slayer of cities.” What puny 
weapons he had at his disposal compared with those in the stockpiles 
of today’s nuclear powers. 

In one decade, still fresh in our memory, the power of a single 
weapon jumped twice, in 1945 and 1952, and each time by a thousand- 
fold. The increase from a blockbuster of World War II to a multi- 
megaton H-bomb has put strains on the international system more 
severe than any in previous history. 

Democracies have never been at their best in relating force and 
policy. The normal pattern in the United States has been to let our 
armaments run down in a long period of peace, to fail to discern the 
impending danger in time, and to prepare too little and too late. 
Our unreadiness could be measured not only in terms of material and 
trained manpower, but in ways of thinking which are highly dangerors 
in wartime. Unpreparedness was woven through the whole texture 
of our national life. President Polk risked simultaneous wars with 
England over Oregon and Mexico over California and an expanded 
southern boundary, at a time when the British Navy could have 
swept the American flag from the seas. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt did a good job in expanding the Navy and organizing our 
scientific resources for the production of new weapons, but our Army 
was lamentably unprepared for the burdens laid on it by simultaneous 
hostilities with Germany and Japan. 

Our experiences in that great struggle led to the National Security 
Act and the creation of the institutions with which you are familiar. 
How they function under the unparalleled strains of the cold war is 
the problem to which this Senate subcommittee has set itself. 

As France and Russia drew together in the early 1890’s in an alliance 
pretty much pointed against England, the British countered with a 
declaration that they were prepared to keep their fleet as strong as 
the next two naval powers combined. Before the decade was over, 
the British were nearer to a three-power than to a two-power standard. 

It was a costly business even for a power as rich as they were, but 
it paid great dividends. In the darkest days of the Boer War, when 
hostility to the British ran high in France, Russia, and Germany, 
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not one of the three powers had a mind to challenge the Mistress of 
the Seas. Here the deterrent was a powerful fleet in being, plus 9 
frank avowal of an intention to maintain a decided superiority over 
any possible hostile coalition, no matter what the cost. 

0 follow such a course requires a long purse, an advanced tech. 
nology, and a stubborn resolution to maintain one’s lead despite any 
threat of a scientific breakthrough by one’s possible opponents. 

After the close of the Crimean War in 1856, the French Navy sought 
such a breakthrough by introducing a seagoing, ironclad warship 
and succeeding on the first try, thanks to the genius of their great 
naval constructor, Dupuy de Lome. The British Navy faced a diff. 
cult choice in 1858, which has its parallel today in the challenge pre- 
sented to us by the Russian intercontinental ballistic missile. 

The Controller of the Navy pointed out that England, with the 
largest navy in the world, hesitated to introduce ironclads whose 
success might make junk of much of her existing wooden material, 
When a rival, however, had already forced her hand by introduei 
armored ships, the construction of an adequate force of these nay 
craft became, as he put it, “‘a matter not only of expediency, but of 
absolute necessity.” 

If you analyze this statement, you see that British policy had been 
to permit a rival a headstart, assuming that British superiority jn 
technology would enable them to catch up in short order. They 
believed they had a precious advantage in leadtime, the interval 
between conception and the finished product. 

As things worked out, they had a long, stern chase, for in the middle 
of planning the British ironclads, the Conservative ministry fell in 
June 1859, and much precious time was lost. An ironclad gap opened 
up s serious proportions, but the British at long last set out in earnest 
to fill it. 

Soon Italy, Austria, Spain, and Russia also entered the race. When 
the news of the battle between the Monitor and the Merrimac crossed 
the Atlantic in March 1862, more than 40 seagoing ironclads, 30 
armored coast-defense vessels and 18 partially protected gunboats 
were already built, building or authorized in Europe. A French 
ironclad frigate had cruised on the coast of Mexico in 1861. 

There is a parallel here. The damage an ICBM could do to bombers 
on the ground, through overpressures, would be greater than the 
damage any ironclad ever did to wooden vessels. 

The British never forgot their lesson, and in subsequent decades 
preserved the precious advantage of leadtime in shipbuilding. A 
similar superiority in leadtime for new weapons was achieved by the 
United States over the Germans and Japanese in World War II, to 
our enormous advantage. 

The importance of lendione under present competition with the 
Russians has been stressed by Senator Saltonstall, among others. 
This problem of leadtime seems to me to deserve serious study by this 
subcommittee. 

Those who have studied the: history of Soviet Russia have been 
astonished at the change in their rate of development. They were 
not 5 feet tall when we looked down on their fumblings and inade- 
quacies in the 1920’s and 1930’s and they are not 7 feet tall, as some 
pessimists regard them today. But they are growing very fast, as 
we did at a comparable period in our own economic development. 
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The annual increase in their gross national product is close to 
64 percent, while ours is 34 percent. Striking as this fact is, it is 

erhaps less remarkable than the allocation of 25 percent of their 
income to their military effort in comparison with our allocation of 
g percent. Combined with an impressive improvement in their 
science and technology, they confront us with a most serious challenge 
in diplomacy, trade, economic, and military power from the Caribbean 
to outer space. 

American youths, and many of their parents, too, find it difficult to 
believe that the Soviet Government can continue to deny their people 
so many of the good things of life; adequate housing, consumer 
durables like refrigerators, washing machines, and the many things 
we have come to believe must be the portion of all newlyweds. 

They do not realize that this ienlekae the Russian masses of what 
we consider necessities is one of the secrets of rapid capital formation 
in Russia, and the leaps and bounds of their heavy industry. 

In the United States, popular consumption ilene popular desire 
as the day follows the night. In Russia, the Government can con- 
centrate on guns and missiles and steel plants, and 500 submarines 
instead of butter. The linkage between popular desire and public 
consumption is missing. 

The Russian concentration on the instruments of war stems, 
in my opinion, from a desire to dominate the world. They have 
not provoked a war because we have looked strong and determined 
and because they hope to achieve the control of Europe without 
having to fight for it. 

Their ideology requires them to believe that capitalist states 
inevitably swing from boom to bust and that when the bust comes 
we shall go isolationist and give them the control of Europe without 
a battle. Once they control Europe, with its factories, its machine 
tools and its vast amount of skilled labor, the rest of the way to world 
dominion, they think, would be relatively easy. As we have not 
accommodated them by going into an economic tailspin, they might 
choose an alternate route, taking over the oil of the Middle East 
and using it to bring Europe to heel. 

In teaching American diplomatic history during the past 35 years, 
I have naturally given much thought and study to our relations with 
the Soviet Union. My conclusions, for what they are worth, are 
that the U.S.S.R. has from the start aimed at the dominion of the 
world by international communism, and still does so aim. 

They have developed a remarkable flexibility as to means while 
retaining an iron consistency of purpose. They have been willing, 
to wait, confident that time is on theix side, that capitalism, they think, 
has in it the seeds of its own decay, and that their strength eventually 
will exceed that of the free world. 

They have not ruled out force as a means of attaining their goal, 
as their military literature, so ably summarized by Raymond Garthoff 
in his book “Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age,’’ makes clear. 
But they would naturally prefer to win without the risks of full- 
scale war. 

Eighteen years ago, when I had the privilege of serving as a Deput 
Director of the Office of Strategic Services, my then Chief, Col. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, used to tell his staff that 1 day a week they should 
put their hats on backward, assume that they were staff planners 
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for the enemy, and try to think out plans that would do us maximum 
damage. 

If you will permit me for a few moments to apply this technique 
the results would be something like this: 

(1) If the Russians could persuade the free world to scrap its 
nuclear strength while retaining secretly a nuclear capability of their 
own, they might count on world mastery. 

(2) If the Russians could persuade the free world to scrap its 
nuclear strength, even at the cost of scrapping their own, they could 
dominate the world if they retained their present superiority in con- 
ventional forces. 

(3) If, by a surprise strike with missiles followed up by manned 
bombers, they could destroy our Air Force on its bases, our cities would 
then be at their mercy and they could write the peace terms at their 
leisure. True, they would face very heavy losses at home, so heavy 
at present as to be quite unacceptable, but we are talking about a 
nation which killed great numbers of its own people to establish its 
political system and millions more in order to institute its system of 
collective agriculture. 

If our nuclear strength did not deter full-scale war, who knows how 
many million Russians they might be prepared to sacrifice to attain 
world mastery? The Russian sources cited by Garthoff start with 
the assumption that Russia could stand the attrition of nuclear war 
better than we, having the advantage of the first strike, greater dis- 
persion of cities, et cetera. 

Assuming that the free world has strength enough to deter a sur- 
prise attack by making unescapably clear to the Russians that the 
result would be unacceptable losses, the Russians would still have a 
fourth alternative: To drive wedges in our alliance structure by a 
threat or series of threats of limited war. 

This would be risky business, indeed, if the threat of limited war 
should bring our Strategic Air Command into action, for the Russian 
losses that would follow would be clearly unacceptable. But suppose 
the challenge came outside the NATO area? 

Could the Russians find a spot where the game seemed not worth 
the SAC candle; where we might be willing to commit conventional 
forces as we did in Lebanon and the British did in Jordan, but where 
we were not prepared to commit our nuclear bombers? Many people 
think that such a testing of the free world is more likely than a full- 
scale war. 

Already grave doubts have arisen among the uncommitted peoples, 
the neutrals, as to whether the United States would commit SAC in 
such circumstances, and as to our capabilities to handle such a situa- 
tion with our limited strength in conventional forces. We have 
commitments of one sort or another to 40 nations. If we should 
dishonor one defense obligation, we weaken our alliance value every- 
where. 

This might seem to be a profitable line of approach for Russian staff 
planners, for the risks of a single, limited war from which they or one 
of their satellites might withdraw if the going got too rough, might 
seem small in proportion to the gains that would follow success. 
These gains, or a series of such gains, say in the Middle East, might 
seem to the Russians to hold out the hope that an irresolute free world 
could be maneuvered beyond the point of no return. 
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There are effective counters to all these possible Russian moves, if 
they are met with the courage and consistency which the free world 
mustered at the time it executed the Berlin airlift and created NATO. 

First, let us take a look at the dangers implicit in disarmament. 
| have spent several years of my life studying the history of disarma- 
ment, and it is gloomy reading, indeed, for a lover of peace. It isnot 
too difficult to get the powers to rule out a weapon that holds out 
little hope of a large military payoff, but it is quite another thing to 
rule out one that does. 

At the First Hague Peace Conference of 1899, it was one thing to 

et the powers to forgo dropping bombs from balloons. But look 
at their attitude at the Second Hague Conference of 1907, 4 years 
after the Wright brothers had won immortal fame at Kitty Hawk, and 
had given the world an inkling of the new possibilities in bombing 
from the air. 

The payoff of the aerial bomb increased greatly from 1914 to 1945, 
then twice leaped a thousandfold in one decade from tons to kilotens 
to megatons. ‘The multi-megaton bomb seems a costly instrument 
at first sight, but it is actually the cheapest way known to kill large 
masses of people. That is the most horrible thing about the bomb, 
for history thus far has shown that the likelihood of the successful 
outlawry of a weapon has been in inverse proportion to its destruc- 
tiveness. 

Undaunted by this, the United States came up with the Acheson- 
Lilienthal Report and the subsequent Baruch proposals for the inter- 
nationalization of fissionable materials. These unforgettable pro- 
posals rested on the concept so well stated by that wise elder states- 
man, Henry L. Stimson: 

The riven atom uncontrolled can only be a growing menace to us all * * * upon 
us, as the people who first harnessed and made use of this force, there rests a grave 
and continuing responsibility for leadership, turning it toward life, not death. 

There is a parallel here between the Acheson-Lilienthal proposals 
for internationalizing fissionable materials and a celebrated episode 
in American history in the 1780’s. You will recall that Maryland 
refused to accept the Articles of Confederation unless all the States 

essing claims to western lands should agree to pool them for the 
ation’s good. 

Every schoolboy knows that the joint ownership of the western 
lands by the 13 States of the seaboard set in motion centripetal forces 
that helped to give us a more perfect Union. Is it farfetched to 
believe that the internationalization of atomic development might 
have a similar beneficient effect on world affairs, allaying suspicions, 
mitigating rivalries, lifting the world to the level of amity and concord? 
It would be a first step toward common control of common property, 
a strange type of property, with a fabulous potential for good or evil. 
You know the tragic outcome of the Acheson-Lilienthal Report and 
the Baruch proposals, how they were shipwrecked by the Russian 
refusal to agree to adequate inspection, because of the Russian 
obsession against having foreigners perform such a function within 
their territory. 

But though we know how that story came out, I wish everyone 
would read the account of it by Frederick Osborn, who had the 
frustrating task of trying to persuade the Russians to go along with 
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the American proposals. You will find it in a volume published by 
the World Peace Foundation in 1951 entitled “Negotiating With The 
Russians,” edited by Raymond Dennett and Joseph E. Johnson. It 
will give you a better idea of the rocks with which the task ofnego- 
tiating with the U.S.S.R. is strewn. 

Undismayed by this disheartening experience, President Eisenhower 
has made repeated efforts to break through Russian intransigence 
and attain a satisfactory solution. They include some of the most 
imaginative moves the United States has ever made on the inter- 
national chessboard: the “atoms for peace”’ proposal of 1953, the “open 
skies’’ offer of 1955, the offer to Bulganin of March 1956, the negotia- 
tions for the suspension of nuclear tests and the very important 
proposal for safeguards against surprise attack. The whole subject 
has been sdiaheably presented in Secretary Herter’s fine speech babies 
the National Press Club last Thursday. 

The defense policy of the United States rests on deterrence. | 
would like to express my conviction, as vigorously as my friend Mr, 
Sprague did, that the United States today has a great military superi- 
ority over the Russians. 

Like him, I would like to see further efforts made to maintain our 
superiority and strengthen deterrence. Remember that this concept 
rests on something that takes place in the enemy’s mind, not in yours 
or mine. You will recall the old story about the man who was ap- 
proached by a bristling dog, and remarked to a friend who tried to 
reassure him: “You know that the dog won’t bite, and I know he won’t 
bite, but does the dog know?” 

I believe that at the present moment SAC, plus our nuclear strength 
overseas, plus our seaborne nuclear strength in the two fleets that we 
have on the ocean with it, is an adequate deterrent against full-scale 
wars, and I hope and pray that it always will be. It will be an ade- 
quate deterrent against limited wars if the Russians believe that we 
would use it. They would, in my opinion, be more likely to believe 
we would resort to ‘“‘massive retaliation” if we embarked on a fallout 
shelter program, as I think we should. 

Such an effort on our part would greatly strengthen our deterrent 
power. With due respect to contrary opinion, I should be happier 
if we improve our conventional strength to wage limited war, and 
added thereby to our deterrent power. 

In any event, we must never welsh on a treaty commitment, because 
if we do, we destroy our alliance value and with it the whole fabric 
of free whole defense. I believe that we shall never make that mis- 
take, as long as men remember the consequences of the Munich sur- 
render of France and Great Britain. 

Because I have stressed so heavily the military necessities of the 
situation, let me make clear that I believe that we must go far beyond 
military preparedness to insure the peace of the world. We must 
continue both economic and military assistance to our allies and in- 
crease our assistance to undeveloped nations; psychological cold war- 
fare is also important. 

Lastly, because I am a teacher, I would like to express my belief 
that we must make a better effort in education, from the bottom 
to the top. My study of new weapons development in World War II 
taught me that the Nation that wins that race must have not only 
large numbers of scientists and engineers, but an adequate number of 
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the best of them. You don’t solve problems like the atomic bomb or 
the proximity fuse with run-of-the-mine people. The same is true 
jn medicine, in surgery, in government, in every field of endeavor. 

I realize that the total of what I have suggested runs into a lot of 
money. Nobody hates inflation more than college presidents, unless 
it is the directors of hospitals. But there are things the American 
people spend a lot of money on that they well could do without 
or have less of, in exchange for greater security. 

Iam not advocating that we waste anything, for that is not in the 
nature of a New England Yankee. I am willing to pay more taxes if 
it is necessary to do the things we need to do, and I believe that our 
entire people would feel the same way if they realized all that is at 
stake. 

My feeling is that our first effort should be made through taxation, 
rather than through deficit financing. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Dr. Baxter, for a most illuminating 
statement. I think it has been particularly helpful in reminding us 
once again of the importance of an appropriate understanding of the 
task of history, in order to plan for the future. I want to commend 
you for an excellent presentation. 

Senator Muskie? 

Senator Musxin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wish to ask only one or two questions, because I must leave and I 
do not want to hold up the committee or you, Dr. Baxter. 

I would like to refer first to your statement in which you express 
your conviction that the United States today has a great military 
superiority over Russia. Do you think, referring to Mr. Sprague’s 
statement on this point, that our second strike capability is sufficient 
to meet the needs? 

Mr. Baxter. Senator, I should have made the same qualification 
that he has. We have, in being, a much greater military superiority. 
If by surprise attack they hit us first, the question as to how much we 
have left is, in a sense, on the knees of the gods. And I would naturally 
like to see that we do our level best to protect our second strike 
capability. 

Senator Musxrz. Do you think we are doing our level best today? 

Mr. Baxter. Senator, I have no classified information since 
January 1958. I must say I have been enormously impressed by 
what I saw of the Strategic Air Command, and my guess is that the 
naval fleets that have nuclear strength and our bases overseas are in 
just as high a state of alertness as the money available to them makes 
possible. Whether they should be entitled to have more is for them to 
say, not for me. 

Senator Muskie. Implicit in your statement, particularly the last 
paragraph, is the suggestion that we ought to be doing more. 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Muskie. I would like to refer again to your comments 
relative to the threat of limited wars. Is it your judgment that if 
hecessary in order to contain a limited war and meet a Russian threat 
made in this way, that we ought to be prepared to use our nuclear 
striking power? 

Mr. Baxter. There has been a lot of discussion of this, Senator. 
In my opinion, some of the discussion which assumed that there 
could be limited warfare in the NATO area, has pretty well been dis- 
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carded. I would think with the commitments that we have, if there 
is a large-scale attack on our allies, that judging by the emphasis 
that we put on nuclear as compared with conventional weapons, both 
the British and ourselves would either have to use nuclear weapons 
or lose the game. It seems to me that there are probably other areas 
in the world where the United States and the British might do what 
they did in the Lebanon-Jordan episode, confine themselves to g 
move of conventional forces. 

The important thing is to have enough limited warfare capabilities 
so that we have flexibility in our military support of our diplomatic 
position. We do not want to make a full-scale war out of everything, 

Senator Muskie. I am thinking particularly of situations in which 
for geographical or other reasons it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to bring the conventional weapons to bear. 

Mr. Baxrer. It is probably for that reason the United States has 
emphasized the role the Navy plays, which I think is a great one, in 
this whole business of supporting a move with conventional forces, 
As you will remember at the time of the Lebanon landing, Admiral 
Holloway was there with a large Mediterranean naval force, and it 
is a pretty impressive thing, not only because of its strength and its 
mobility, but the speed with which it can move. In this whole 
matter of limited warfare, the speed of movement is vital, as history 
has shown. You can put out a brush fire before it gets very far, but 
if it gets a good start, it is a very much more difficult job. 

Senator Musxis. Do you think that our conventional strength at 
the moment is adequate to meet a limited war? 

Mr. Baxter. Frankly, no, Senator. I think that the case made 
for increasing the strength of the Army and its mobility for limited 
warfare has been a good one. 

Senator Muskie. So in this respect, at least, our present effort is 
inadequate, in your judgment? 

Mr.BaxtTer. That is one of the reasons why I said I would like to 
see a larger expenditure, yes. 

Senator Muskie. With respect to the educational problem, Dr. 
Baxter, I take it that implicit in your statement is a belief that the 
national effort should be greater than it now is? 

Mr. Baxter. Senator, I do not happen to have been one of those 
who have looked to the Federal Government for aid in this area, other 
than the well-marked lanes that have been worked out. I happen to 
be involved in the area of higher education rather than schools. I 
certainly am not going to say that I am more conservative than Senator 
Taft about aid to schools, because I thought his stand there was 
soundly based. But I am not one of those who are asking the Federal 
Government to solye the problems of higher education, When I 
talk about a better effort, it seems to me that this effort in the first 
instance should be financed by the alumni of colleges, their friends, 
the parents, with the aid of foundations and the help of corporations, 
which bas been growing rapidly. My own feeling is that we ought to 
do a better job. J did not mean to say that it had to be all under- 
written by you gentlemen here. 

Senator Musxkix. Are you at all concerned about the wide varia- 
tions in the resources of the States? 

Mr. Baxrer. I think that is true, and I think that probably was 
the basis of Senator Taft’s proposal for the aid to States to keep their 
school systems up to a given level. 
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Senator Muskie. Dr. Baxter, I am not going to take up more of 
your time, but I want to compliment vou, too, upon your statement. 
] think it is the highest possible quality that does justice to your 

Maine background. 

Mr. Baxter. Thank you very much. 

Senator JACKSON. Senator Javits. 

Senator Javits. I would like to have permission to ask Mr. Baxter 
a question and then a question or two to Mr. Sprague. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Sprague, do you wish to come back for a 
moment? 

Thank you. 

Senator Javits. First, may I say that the similarities of approach 
by you gentlemen is markedly impressive to those of us who are here, 
] am sure. 

May I ask you first a general question on national policy. 

Do you feel that opening the decade of the 1960's, the Senate and 
the Congress would have the right to assume that the American 
people will be ready for these major decisions and sacrifices if we tell 
them what to do, and that an era is closed now, the postwar era, 
characterized by getting over the armed aggression phases of the 
Communists, some supernatural organizing activity on the part of 
the free world, and getting the world’s production machine back in 
order? All of that has been pretty well done. No matter who goes to 
the White House in 1960, it will be a new team, the old team having 
done its work, we Republicans think, superbly well, but still there will 
be a new team. Do you think, therefore, we ought to proceed here 
on the theory that the American people are ready to sacrifice, and it is 
up to us to tell them what we want done? 

Mr. Baxter. I do profoundly think this, but looking at the record 
of history, I think you have to keep telling them. I think that we 
can learn something from the advertising profession. One advertising 
move, no matter how brilliant, does not work unless you keep at it. 
My own feeling is that this whole question about the state of readiness 
is getting a tremendous amount of ventilation in the press, in public 
discussion everywhere. People keep asking about it steadily. But 
this is a job that has to be done repeatedly. The President can do 
something, the Senate through hearings and debates and speeches, 
and the House can do something about it. It is an everlasting job 
when you are asking people for money for foreign aid, and for all the 
other things that we have to do, to get the thing sold and keep it sold. 
But my belief is that we are going to do it. 

Senator Javirs. And do you think our people are ready to do it? 

Mr. Baxrer. I think they will do it. When you think of the 
money they spend on things that are nowhere near as vital to their 
survival as the defense budget or education. Mr. Lovett was speaking 
yesterday, according to the papers, about the waste that is involved 
in our expenditures. It seems to me we would be a lot better if we 
took out some more life insurance by increasing our security, and paid 
taxes that would cut down on our ability to buy some of the foolish 
things we spend our money on. 

Senator Javirs. As a nongovernmental leader, do you feel the 
people are ready to pay the taxes, if we tell them what we want done? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes, sir. It takes explanation, but it seems to me 
as a result of the debate that is going on about national security, they 
will be ready to do it. 
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Senator Javits. I notice that you close your very fine statement 
by saying: 

I am willing to pay more taxes, and I believe that our entire people would fee] 
the same way, if they realized all that is at stake. 

That would imply that you are ready to pay Federal taxes, and you 
think much of this has to be done in the Federal establishment? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. I think there will be probably increased 
local and State taxes. We have the privilege of almost paying 2 
years in one in Massachusetts this year, and I think it is justified on 
the basis of the State’s financial position. The educational effort jg 
primarily a State effort, and I think taxes will have to go up on that, 

Senator Javits. Would you be prepared to make any comment on 
Mr. Sprague’s suggestion for a Joint National Security Committee of 
the Congress, which I heard him make? Do you think that would be 
a good and constructive technique for us to use in preference to other 
techniques, the joint committee of the Congress? 

Mr. Baxter. I think the analogy that he uses about the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is one that would be encouraging here, 
because I think it has done a lot of good. I happen to have read a 
good many of their hearings, simply because I happen to be chairman 
of the advisory committee on the AEC history. On the other hand, 
one thing that bothers me about his suggestion, which I have only 
been thinking about for a day or two, would be this: If all the docu- 
mentation for defense, which is a good deal more voluminous, even, 
than the documentation involved in the atomic energy field, were 
spread more widely than it is, the problem of leaks, which is already 
a serious one, as you know, would be very serious. 

Charles Coolidge made a very interesting study of leaks for the 
Department of Defense. The problem of leakage would, I think, be 
multiplied, not because Senate committees and House committees are 
not as loyal and dedicated and devoted as members of the executive 
branch, but because multiplication of this material increases the risk, 
T am not at all sure about the constitutional balance of power here 
between the executive and the congressional branches of the Govern- 
ment. It seems to me that there are certain working papers that the 
executive banch is entitled to have as privileged documents while they 
are considering what they are going to recommend. 

The analogy with the JCAE is good. The problem of security, 
which is a tough one for democracies to maintain, is something else. 
We already have, as I understand it, a Joint Committee on the 
Armed Forces. I understand that they have access to very great in- 
formation from the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marines. 

Senator Jackson. Dr. Baxter, I did not mean to interrupt, but we 
do not have a Joint House-Senate Committee on the Armed Forces. 
The only joint committee in the military area is the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

I do not mean to speak for Mr. Sprague, but I had the impression 
that this Joint Committee on National Security cut down the number 
of people that would be involved in this process, and that it would 
have an opportunity to see the whole defense picture so that there 
would be less of this problem of leakage and the possibility of a security 
violation. 

I also wanted to say that there is a real conflict here between the 
executive and the legislative branches of the Government. I do not 
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know how, frankly, we can reconcile our constitutional responsibility 
to provide for the common defense unless we have the information. 
This is especially true in the development of these new weapons sys- 
tems. It places us in an incomprehensible position to try to reach 
decisions. Some answer must be found to that. 

Excuse me, Senator Javits. 

Senator Javits. I would like to say for the record that I think our 
chairman has done us a great service in being the spark plug which 
brought about these hearings. I think you gentlemen are helping to 
demonstrate that with this splendid presentation. 

Mr. Baxter. I am sorry, Senator, to have slipped up on the Joint 
Committee thing. It was misinformation. But if anything could 
be done to minimize the risk of leakage along the lines you say, that 
would be fine. I do think it is a lot easier with our free discussion, 
being a free society, for an intelligence officer of an enemy power to 
pick up information over here than it would be for us to pick it up 
overseas. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Sprague, I would like to tell you personally 
that one of the most constructive things, I think, that has been said 
in this or any other hearing, is contained in your statement, where 
you say: 

I have been a conservative Republican, and also responsible in a small way as 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston for maintaining a stable economy. 
But it is an interesting fact, not always understood, that we operate in this country 
not only an equity economy but also a debt economy. 

I would like to say that as a liberal Republican, I am delighted to 
join you. 

Senator Jackson. If this committee can do nothing else, then, we 
can get the liberals and the conservatives together. 

Senator Javits. This is the point I have been arguing in the Joint 
Economic Committee: It is not what you owe, it is what you have, 
that determines your solvency and liability. 

I really think, sir, that voices like your own, which are theoretically 
identified with the status quo, raised in this way, are superbly effective. 
Iam delighted to be on the committee and to have heard you make this 
statement. I think you are as right as rain. I think the country 
needs it as urgently as you said. But there are not too many in your 
position that are prepared to subscribe to that proposition. 

I have one question to ask: There has been a suggestion which is 
also before this committee, for an advisory committee on national 
security to serve the National Security Council in order to broaden 
its base to reach into the area of nongovernmental brains, like these 
two very distinguished minds who are before us this morning. 

Would you in some way equate that with your suggestion? I have 
no pride of authorship about it. We really are deeply interested in 
ideas and also in discarding ideas which may not have merit. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair hates to intervene, but we have an 
agreement with the President that any matter relating to machinery 
of the National Security Council or its subordinate agencies will be 
taken in executive session. 

Senator Javits. I will withdraw that question. 

Senator Jackson. If you want to ask the question in the context of 
something other than the NSC, fine. But under the guidelines we 
have agreed to, that is the understanding. 
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Senator Javits. I would withdraw that question. 

I would like to ask Mr. Sprague this question: Do you think there 
would be any usefulness in an advisory committee of distinguished 
national citizens, of distinguished American citizens, on national 
security, wherever it might fit into the Federal Government, equating 
that with your suggestion for a joint congressional committee? 

Mr. Sprague. I think the two are quite different, Senator Javits, 
The mechanism is available today and has been freely used for both 
the Congress and the executive branch, to avail themselves of groups 
of citizens who appear to have knowledge in certain specialized areas, 
To me the basic problem to which I directed this suggestion is that 
Congress, under its constitutional responsibilities, which are to raise 
the military and provide for the common defense, have to pass on 
serious problems of appropriations, the approval of a whole spectrum 
of actions, I think without complete access to all the basic information, 

I relate it to running my own business, which is a peanut show com- 

ared to the Federal Government. But I can not operate the Sprague 
lectric Co. without complete access to all information available 
everywhere in the company. If I can’t do it with a company that 
only employes 6,000 people, how can the Senate and the House dis- 
charge its responsibilities without access to this type of information? 

I further think that the problems are of such enormous proportions 
today, and more serious than have ever existed in the history of 
civilization—there never has been a time that the weapons were 
available with which we can destroy a modern civilization—but I 
think there has to be a counterbalance. After all, the policies of the 
executive branch are determined, in the final analysis, by the President. 
I think there needs to be a group of informed persons within the 
Congress that has access to the same information. This is the basis 
of my thesis. I recognize Dr. Baxter’s point about security, but I am 
hopeful that this could be handled. 

Senator Javits. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Jackson. Dr. Baxter, I have just one or two questions. 

I asked Mr. Sprague about whether or not the threat in the years 
to come will increase or decrease. I wonder if you would care to 
comment on that point. I am speaking of threat, you understand, 
in the broad, across-the-board challenge presented by the Soviet-Sino 
bloc. 

Mr. Baxter. I think it probably will increase some, Senator, simply 
because I believe that though the Russians may dish out a few more 
of the good things of life to their people, they are still going to con- 
tinue on a high rate of capital formation and the allocation of a larger 
proportion of the pie to defense, because of their aggressive intentions, 
and because of the impression that that policy of theirs makes on our 
allies, on the Communist world, and on our own people. If that is 
so, if they continue their rapid rate of increasing their gross national 
product and the Chinese do, too, it is possible that the situation may 
get more serious. Whatever it is, | think that we are not a stagnant 
people ourselves. I think we just have to hitch up our pants and go 
to work on this thing, and keep ourselves in a position so that we can 
deter an attack, regardiess of what the threat may be from overseas. 

I think we can do it. Look at all that we do not do now, because 
we prefer to spend money on other things. 
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Senator Jackson. I assume, Dr. Baxter, that you would agree 
that we are in a situation now where we will not have a second oppor- 
tunity to provide for an adequate defense in the event that the 
Soviets decide on general war. 

Mr. Baxrer. Well, I think it is a matter where you have to have 
continuing coverage. You have to not only be prepared as of 1960, 
but you have to be prepared as of 1961, 1962, 1963, on the best 
intelligence that you have, and, consequently, you have to make it 
clear that at no period is there going to be a temptation to anybody 
to try to get the better of us either by a sound calculation or by 
miscalculation, which could be very dangerous. 

Senator Jackson. Maybe I did not make myself clear. What I 
am trying to get at is this: Is it not true that modern weapons systems, 
including intercontinental ballistic missiles, with thermonuclear 
capabilities, confront us with a different kind of a challenge than we 
have had to face in the past, where time and space were allies that 
pulled us through World Wars Land II. Is that not true? 

Mr. Baxter. That is right, sir. The whole basis of our lacka- 
daisical attitude toward preparedness turned on the fact that we had 
an ocean on either side of us, and it took, in Jefferson’s day about 
7 weeks to get across it. Now with intercontinental ballistic missiles 
you can hit every airbase we have in 20 or 22 minutes. 

Senator Jackson. Our survival, then, depends on the wisdom that 
we exercise now in determining the deterrent forces necessary for 
survival? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, Senator. It seems to me that it is not a thing 
where we can take a target date and say that 1962 is going to be the 
worst year, and get set for that, and then relax and slump down. I 
think this calls for a continuing effort. 

Senator Jackson. What I am getting at is this: Would you say 
that it would be the better part of wisdom if one is to err, that it be on 
the side of an adequate effort rather than on an inadequate effort, 
dealing as we are now with the question of deterrents to all-out war? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Can we afford to take an unreasonable risk in 
this area as we did prior to World War I and World War II? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t think we can. 

Senator Jackson. To follow any other course means destruction: 
does it not? 

Mr. Baxter. Well, sir, I think that it calls for a greater resolution 
and firmness than we have had to show at any time except in those 

im days of 1940, 1941, and so on. It is a really tough business 

cause it is a lot more easy to keep people keyed up in wartime effort, 
to give up, as we did, the production of aubmnenilie and so on, than 
it is over a really long cold war pull. But I do think that we are right 
up against it and we are going to have to do it. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any additional comments that you 
wish to make with reference particularly to the subject of education? 

Mr. Baxter. Not unless something occurs to me, Senator, later, 
that I would like to put in. It seems to me we had a pretty full budget 
today. I did not want to do more than mention the educational part. 

Senator Jackson. I want to say to you, Dr. Baxter and to Mr. 
Sprague, that your contributions here have been so thought-provoking 
as far as I am concerned—and I am sure that is true of the other 
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members of the committee—that I almost feel impelled to indicate 
to you that we will want you back for some more counsel, advice and 
help. I hope you will not object to that at the proper time. 

Mr. Baxter. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Spracur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

Senator Jackson. We again want to express our deep appreciation 
for your invaluable contribution in this hearing today. 

Mr. Baxter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Spraave. It has been an honor to be here. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair wishes to announce that the com. 
mittee will meet tomorrow, and the last witness in this immediate 
series will be Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president of the Internationa} 
Business Machines Corp. He will appear at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m. the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, February 25, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NaTIONAL Poticy MACHINERY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 3302, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Henry M. Jackson (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jackson, Mundt and Muskie. 

Also present: Senators Robertson and Stennis. 

Staff members present: J. K. Mansfield, staff director; Dorothy 
Fosdick, Grenville Garside, and Howard E. Haugerud, professional 
staff members; and Edmund E. Pendleton, minority counsel. 

Senator Jackson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This is the third public meeting of the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery of the Senate Government Operations Committee. 

Our subcommittee is embarked upon an undertaking unique both 
in importance and complexity. We are trying to discover how well 
our Federal Government is now organized to discharge its heaviest 
single responsibility—devising and carrying out an overall national 
security program which is bold enough, wise enough, and soon enough 
to assure the survival of our country and our free institutions during 
this protracted period of cold war conflict. 

We are determined to make our study nonpartisan and thorough. 
We will recommend constructive organizational reforms wherever 
these appear in order. 

This week has been devoted to “stage-setting’’ hearings which will 
furnish a foundation for subsequent hearings dealing with specific 
problem areas of Government organization. 

We have been privileged to receive extremely valuable testimony 
from three eminent Americans who discussed the total challenge con- 
fronting our country today and in the years ahead, as it relates to 
organizing for national security. I refer to Mr. Robert A. Lovett, 
the former Secretary of Defense; and Mr. Robert C. Sprague and 
Dr. James Phinney Baxter III, both of whom served on the Gaither 
Committee. 

Our witness today, Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., is one of the most 
distinguished and successful industrial leaders in the world. He is 
also a public-spirited citizen, with a high sense of civic responsibility, 
who has devoted much time and thought to the problem of our 
Nation’s survival in this mid-20th century world. His wide-ranging 
business contacts throughout the world have given him a sense of 
perspective afforded few others. 
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Mr. Watson is now president of the International Business Mg. 
chines Corp. He served for 5 years as a bomber pilot in our Army 
Air Force. He is a member of the corporation of Brown University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This list of civic 
and philanthropic organizations in which he participates is long and 
varied. 

Mr. Watson, it is a great privilege to have you with us today. You 
may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. WATSON, JR., PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 


Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before this subcommittee. 

The task to which you are addressing yourselves is of paramount 
importance to the future of our country and if I can be of some small] 
help to you, [ will be most happy. 

You have heard several distinguished witnesses, men with vast 
experience in government and in education. Since J] am just a 
businessman, I have been wondering what point of view I am bringing 
to your hearings. I have concluded that my point of view is that of 
a citizen who is concerned about the general posture of our country 
in today’s world. 

My qualifications for appearing are only those of an interested 
citizen and a businessman. The IBM Co. has been operating in an 
increasingly competitive market since World War IT and we have had 
to make major changes in our operations to meet this competition, 
Therefore, I am sure that many of my reactions about our response 
to the international competition now being thrust upon our country 
are based upon my business experience. 

Like many Americans, I have been devoting a great deal of thought 
to the Soviet problem. It interests me for several reasons. First, I 
visited the Soviet Union in 1937 as a tourist and traveled across 
Siberia to Manchukuo on the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Second, I was stationed in Russia for 5 months in 1942 as a US, 
Air Force pilot and saw a great deal of the people and the country. 
Third, and most important of all, I believe the present challenge of 
the Soviet Union for world domination is serious—the most serious 
problem our country has faced in decades. If we meet the problem 
sew it can certainly be solved and we can continue as a world 
eader. 

My whole thesis today may be summed up in one word—realism. 
We must be realistic about the Soviets—their strong and their weak 
points—and we must be realistic about our own accomplishments and 
shortcomings. 

There is a singular lack of realism in our modern United States and 
it has evolved quite naturally. We have built the finest form of 
government and the finest way of life in history. We live amid 
creature comforts and luxuries which are almost unbelievable to most 
of the rest of the world. 

Everything we have is so nearly perfect that increasingly since 
World War II we have devoted our attentions toward preserving the 
present way we live—toward preserving the status quo. 
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No nation bent on preserving the status quo has survived. We 
cannot remain stagnant. We must rise to the tasks that face us as a 
Nation, whether or not we like the situation or the tasks, in order to 
advance steadily and retain the world leadership that we enjoy today. 

I believe that the most essential requirement confronting us as a 
Nation is this: To honestly recognize that we face the challenge of 
our lives in the Soviet Union. Realism, as I have said, must be a 
part of every American’s outlook. It is a primary requisite for victory 
over Russia. 

It would be nice to think that everything the Russians do is wrong 
and ineffective. This conclusion tends to make us underestimate the 

otential of the Soviet Union. This we are doing almost daily. 

While we are unrealistic and comfortable in our present way of 
life, the Russians are completely realistic—realistic to a degree almost 
inconceivable to Americans—about what it takes to achieve their 

al of becoming the most powerful nation on earth. I began to 
appreciate the realism of the Russians during my stay in their country 
in 1942. 

This last summer I went back to visit the Moscow Fair where an 
IBM machine was answering questions about American life. Here 
again I was impressed with their realism. Listening to their ques- 
tions to our bilingual people convinced me that they believe in 
communism. They do not strongly object to their low standard of 
living because they believe that this is necessary to the achievement 
of their goals. 

They have an intense pride in their jet aircraft, their use of atomic 
energy, their sputniks; in fact in all of their progress. Incidentally, 
within Russian borders one hears only of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, not the military uses. 

They are master propagandists. There are displays of missiles 
throughout the country and they are usually not models, but missiles 
that have been somewhere and show it by the marks made as they 
reentered the atmosphere. 

It seems to me to be completely unrealistic to hope that the 
Soviet empire will topple automatically. It seems equally unrealistic 
to think that if somehow Soviet citizens could be brought to America 
in large numbers to see how we live that they would then go home 
and change their system to one of democracy. The Soviet system is 
well enough accepted by the average citizen so that the possibility 
of drastic change or revolution can be discounted. 

If we can begin to look at the Soviets in these terms, we can begin 
to achieve a realistic appraisal of our present status and a realistic 
plan for continuing our world leadership. 

Coexistence with the Soviet Union may be possible and may be 
achieved without sacrifice of pride or dignity, but it can only come 
about by being prepared for war until an acceptable disarmament 
agreement is reached. 

We all recognize the ambition of Mr. Khrushchev for Soviet success 
and world control. I spent 3 hours with him in an IBM plant in 
San Jose last October. Contrary to some of his appearances, he was 
reserved and polite with us. Underneath his reserve, however, one 
could feel a formidable personality—a driving ambition—great 
vitality and leadership ability and a cold realism that was almost 
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physical. He and his people know exactly where they want to go 
and how they propose to get there. 

I believe that the winning of any contest begins with ideas. The 
creative thinker is the priceless ingredient of progress. We have been 
famous for nearly 200 years for fostering an atmosphere which has 
eer the original thinking we have needed to build our Nation, 
he atmosphere is not as conducive as formerly to the breeding of new 
ideas. 

It is all too easy to criticize new and creative approaches. President 
Eisenhower’s invitation to Mr. Khrushchev was a courageous and imagi- 
native step in seeking a solution. Yet he was criticized. This tend. 
ency to reject the new and the creative act is all too prevalent in our 
country today. 

These problems of national attitude are compounded by our 
confusion about our competitive posture in military and technological 
areas. 

Freedom of speech is basic in a democracy, but we should be 
ingenious enough to have freedom of speech without confusing the 
public about our military posture. Perhaps we need a new govern- 
mental approach which will provide that all debate on a vital and con- 
troversial subject remain behind closed doors until there is some 
unanimity of opinion, or at least until the majority and minority 
views are crystallized. 

I suspect that I am discussing a question of degree and governmental 
discretion. These same debates must have arisen in World War II, 
but rarely did they reach the public. This must have been because 
emergency had forced us into settling our military and budget dif- 
ferences privately, in order not to confuse the country and give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

Perhaps we must realize that a similar emergency exists today, 
If we did, public testimony of subordinate military commanders 
against the official position of their commanding officers would be 
unheard of. You understand, I am not in favor of suppressing any 
point of view which could possibly be helpful to the national defense. 
I am just discussing what is the right place and the right time for such 
testimony. 

In appraising Soviet advances—military and otherwise—one must 
be able to compare their accomplishments with our own. To do this 
is extremely difficult, for some say we are in a good competitive posi- 
tion while others say we are hopelessly behind. 

The facts probably lie somewhere in between these points of view. 
Unless the Government can agree to some facts on a nonpartisan basis, 
it is extremely difficult for the man in the street to be anything but 
confused. 

I believe we would do well to look at each other and admit that the 
Russians are ahead of us in certain areas. While we announced for 
months ahead of time that we were going to put up a satellite, the 
Russians quietly launched sputnik. Then we began to talk of how 
we were going to get to the moon. To our shock and dismay, lunik 
was already there—first again. 
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The next game apparently is to be a man-in-space game. We have 
been preparing for that by headlining the training activities and 
personalities of our seven astronauts. While I would not depreciate 
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them for one instant, perhaps it would be better to say less until the 
mission is completed. 

Space accomplishments have captured the imaginition of the world 
and we must recognize that we cannot be second best in space for very 
long and still command respect and hold world leadership. In a very 
real sense, We are in a war of scientific development as well as a war 
of production. We must have firsts—firsts in space and firsts else- 
where, if we are to continue to be leaders. 

We may gain comfort and peace of mind by mixing our own doubts 
about our abilities in rocketry with thoughts of the superiority of our 
Air Force and other weapons. However, this kind of thinking is not 
conducive to long-term would leadership. 

We have some firsts today and we can be proud of them. The 
atomic submarine and its trip under the pole are very real firsts and 
there are others, but we need more. 

In addition to space, military, and other technological challenges, 
the Soviets now challenge us in the underdeveloped and uncommitted 
countries of the world. These nations have a population of about a 
billion people—a third of the world total. They have a great deal in 
common, Jeniie their different cultures and carying stages of eco- 
nomic development. Radical political, economic, and social change 
is going on in all of them. 

These emerging poe are susceptible to new governmental philos- 
ophies. What their choice will be depends largely on how interested 
we, in our warm, comfortable America, become in their problems and 
how well we sell our ways to them. If we do not sell our democratic 
way successfully, the Soviets will be there seeking to sell their Com- 
munist way. 

To those not living in the advanced industrial nations, communism, 
on the surface at least, is easy to describe with appeal. It offers what 
sounds like a magic road to success, proposing to take from the rich 
and give to the poor. Couple this magical sounding concept with 
recent Soviet technological successes and you have a package which 
cannot help but give the underdeveloped nations pause. 

These peoples—this one-third of the world—demand economic de- 
velopment that will keep them from starving, medical attention that 
will m their children from dying at an early age, and education and 
technical assistance to help them help themselves. 

If we win these peoples to a way of life compatible with our own, 
the Western Worl will be a majority—but if most of them are lost 
to communism, we will be a small minority in the world. 

So we must find a way to draw these uncommitted and under- 
developed nations and peoples to us. One important way of doing 
this is to increase our trade with them. To increase trade, we must 
continue to reduce our tariff barriers on a reciprocal basis. In this 
area also we are challenged by the Russians. Mr. Khrushchev has 
told us that they value trade least for economic reasons and most for 
political purposes. 

We must realize that the Communists are fully committed to the 
contest for the underdeveloped nations while we, at times, seem 
uncertain and unwilling to decide whether we are in the race or not. 
We must decide to enter this race. Once decided, we must adhere 
to the program year in and year out. We invest abroad to help 
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ourselves and to help underdeveloped nations. Let us not get this 
investment in our future confused with altruism. It is a shegp 
necessity. 

To meet these challenges of the Communists will require sacrifices, 
The English author, Barbara Ward, puts it this way: 

At no time in history have nations been granted the privilege of defending 
themselves both successfully and also at a level they think they can afford. 


There is no reason to suppose that history has obligingly reversed itself for the 
benefit of the West. 


We cannot just go along with a business-as-usual basis and hope 
to win. We have got to throw our economy into full-scale competition 
with the Russians, meeting their challenges whenever and wherever 
they occur. This is not an easy decision because realistically it means 
a departure from our present way of life. 

We want to spend everything that is necessary for all of the pro- 
grams to strengthen America; we want a balanced budget and we 
want the same or lowered taxes. ‘These three are incompatible. One 
of our first sacrifices must be a willingness to accept higher taxes, if 
necessary, in order to accomplish our purpose of keeping America 
ahead of the world on all counts. There are no easy solutions. 

I do not agree with people who suggest that we must not push 
our economy to any point necessary to win in competing with the 
Soviet because we then might lose what has made our country great, 
If we do not impose the strains necessary to win, it is obvious that 
at best we will live in a Soviet-dominated world, and at the worst 
in a Soviet province. 

All of us are strongly opposed to greater Government controls, but 
I would rather have greater control by our Government under our 
system than to discover one day that ‘business as usual’ had not 
been sufficient to win the battle. 

Of course, there are many places in Government where savings can 
be made. There is no one—in or out of Government—who would 
deny this fact. The difficulty is that each of us wants to make the 
savings in a different area, usually in an area in which we are not 
vitally concerned. 

I hope that a more bipartisan approach to this problem in the 
future can result in great savings, but I would hate to feel that any 
of our actions to combat the Soviet challenge would have to wait 
for these Government savings. Our President has addressed himself 
to this matter and has made substantial savings. We have the Hoover 
report on the same subject with attendant improvement. 

It would be fine, of course, to make additional economies, but | 
would hate to have the village burn while the people debated whether 
to buy a new fire engine. 

We must make the changes in order to survive. If we do not 
make our economy compete effectively with the Soviets, then they, 
not we, have the superior system, not from the point of view of rights 
of individuals, but by the very fact that theirs is the system that 
survives. 

Certainly we do not want to spend 1 penny more than necessary, 
but an error on the low side might place this country in great jeopardy. 

With an economy that is producing twice as much as the Soviets, 
and is producing four times as much for individual consumption per 
capita, these sacrifices should not really hurt us much. But even if 
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they do, we all will welcome whatever sacrifices are necessary when 
we realize the alternatives. 

When a business is faced with problems due to increased competi- 
tion, one of the fundamentals of reorganizing to meet this threat is to 
have a single individual charged with each responsibility within that 
business. ‘This is done simply so that he can be rewarded if he does 
well or can be relieved if he does poorly. 

It is extremely difficult to get a similar definition of responsibility 
throughout the Government, and yet I believe we must seek ways to 
achieve this type of organization if we are going to be able to move 
fast enough in the future to adequately respond to the Soviet challenge. 

With the right organization and the right men, businesses are able 
to respond adequately. The responsible leaders must have complete 
authority and responsibility in their areas of interest. They must be 
able to stop study and discussion at any point where they feel they 
have enough facts upon which to make a decision. 

Study and review beyond a certain point in the decision-making 
process of a business merely delays the decision and confuses the issue. 
Business managers must be courageous enough and have top manage- 
ment backing to make the decisions at the right time. The bigger the 
business, the greater the temptation to delay decisions and have com- 
mittees study the problem. Thus, without very aggressive manage- 
ment, big businesses often slow down. 

When one comes to the problems of managing the biggest business 
of all—the Government—the task is staggeringly great. Neverthe- 
less, I am persuaded that the business approach offers the greatest 
chance for success. 

This has necessarily been a very general discourse. In conclusion, 
may I summarize some of the things that I, as an ordinary citizen, 
believe we must do to bring our country successfully through this 
difficult time. 

Our national goal should be clear superiority over the Soviet Union 
in all possible areas and we should believe enough in our democracy so 
that we will not be reluctant to fully enter the contest. 

We must be coldly realistic about Soviet successes and our own and 
balance one against the other to evaluate where we stand. 

We are in a crucial contest with the Soviet Union. Therefore, we 
must be willing to accept any sacrifices necessary to win. 

We must cultivate an atmosphere which will foster the type of 
creative and unorthodox thinking necessary to find effective solutions 
to the Soviet problem. 

We must eliminate or cut back all programs of Government spend- 
ing which our commonsense tells us cannot be tolerated in an emer- 
gency. 

We must balance our budget and even strive for debt reduction. 
To do this may well require more taxes for we must spend more in the 
areas where the Soviets are ahead or moving up. 

Our foreign aid programs must be held at reasonable levels until 
the underdeveloped nations are economically independent. We must 
realize that we invest here in our enlightened self-interest and not for 
charity. 

We must somehow avoid the type of public debate that confuses the 
country. 
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These are a few of the things we must do. They will begin to be 
accomplished when information flowing from Government to the 
people becomes clear enough so that the people can understand the 
emergency. 

Finally, taken out of context, much of what I have said might be 
construed to be critical of either political party or of the administra- 
tion. I want to emphasize that our present position is, in my opinion 
no more the fault of one party than the other. The events which 
have brought us to our present status have evolved under at least two 
administrations, one of each major party. 

I believe the Government is the shadow and the measure of the 
thoughts of the citizenry. Our present dilemma is caused by indeci- 
sion on the part of most Americans. E 

The majority of Americans do not feel that the Soviet Union has 
real possibility of dominating this Nation in the foreseeable future, 
When this possibility is fully understood, there will be no reluctance 
on the part of anyone to undertake the contest and win. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Watson, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
I want to congratulate you on a fine, objective presentation of this 
initial problem that we are wrestling with in this committee. 

I was particularly impressed with your theme at the beginning and 
at the end, of the necessity of a realistic approach, that we should be 
realists in this. 

I am reminded, if you will forgive me, of a statement by Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, the great theologian and scholar. This is what he said: 

If the democratic nations faiJ, their failure must be partly attributed to the 
faulty strategy of idealists who have too many illusions when they face realists 
who have too little conscience. 
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I think it is a statement that is most appropriate in connection, I 
believe, with what you just said. I assume you would subscribe 
to that. 

Mr. Watson. I would, indeed, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It is a thoughtful and provocative statement 
from a great scholar. 

I would like to ask two or three questions before I turn to my 
colleagues on the committee. 

Mr. Watson, your company, I think, is an outstanding example of 
what can happen with bold and imaginative leadership, the kind of 
leadership that has encouraged creative thinking and left a lot of room 
for iano thodox opinions which has resulted in a growth story in Amer- 
ican business without parallel, I think, in our history. 

International Business Machines, I believe, operates virtually all 
over the free world. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Watson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You have plants abroad, some of them in a full 
production status, others assembly plants, and others distribution 
plants. 

Mr. Watson. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. They are in the Far East, Western Europe, and 
so on. 

Mr. Watson. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. You have had a great deal of experience as & 
businessman with our economy. You know something about the 
potential of our economy. I want to ask you: 
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Do you feel that our country can carry a greater load than we are 
now carrying in connection with this Soviet competition which is 
across the board—military, economic, political, and psychological? 

Mr. Watson. I do, sir, and I think that really our country has no 
choice but to undertake as great a load as is necessary to win the battle. 

It seems to me that if we do not undertake whatever load is nec- 
essary, that we only can lose. Therefore, I certainly agree that we 
should carry whatever load is necessary to win. 

Senator Jackson. I take it from your statement that you certainly 
feel we are not doing as much as we should be doing in various areas. 

Mr. Watson. I do, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You have traveled abroad considerably, and I 
know that with your company activities abroad you certainly keep in 
touch with public opinion abroad. Would you say that our prestige 
has been affected insofar as what our allies and friends think of us in 
those areas where we have always held a trump card, our industrial, 
our scientific, our technological capabilities? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. I believe our prestige received a tre- 
mendous blow abroad when the Russians put their sputnik into orbit 
before one of our satellites. I was dining in Frankfurt, Germany, the 
night we attempted the unsuccessful launching of our first satellite. 
It was quite a long dinner. I remember very well the German waiter 
coming in and reporting to me throughout the dinner, ‘‘Now they are 
getting ready to launch your satellite. Now it is being counted down.” 

Then there was a long period. Then with great disappointment in 
his face and his voice, he said, ‘Your satellite has exploded on the 
launching pad.’’ You could feel by this individual more or less what 
was going on all over Western Europe. 

I think up to that point we had been infallible in their eyes. I think 
at this point they now begin to wonder whether or not we are, in truth, 
infallible. 

Senator Jackson. It is rather humiliating for Americans abroad, 
sometimes, to be confronted with this problem. 

Mr. Watson. It is. It is difficult to explain. 

Senator Jackson. On my way to the Antarctic in October, I was 
in Christ Church, New Zealand, just before we took off for the South 
Pole. I would say the New Zealanders are as close and as loyal to 
our country as any of our allies. I found myself in a very difficult 
postion of trying to explain when we were going to do something 
about the moon. At that point, several weeks earlier, they had hit 
the moon. At the point when I was in Christ Church, New Zealand, 
thev had just taken a picture of the back side of the moon. 

Naturally, when one is abroad, you explain and defend your country, 
regardless of what your own views might be at home. I might say 
that it was indeed an embarrassing situation. I never thought that, 
as an American, I would have to explain why we are in second place 
in an area where we have always been superior. 

Mr. Watson. I agree. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that this decline in our prestige is an 
important factor in connection with the overall Soviet threat? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; I do. I think that to be leaders, you have 
to win in most of the areas in which you compete, and unless we can 
continue, or once again begin to win in most of the areas in which we 
compete, I think we will slowly lose the imaginative ability and 
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leadership that has been our stock in trade for decades here in this 
country. 

Senator Jackson. And whether we like it or not, is it not a faet 
that many of our allies, at least, have serious doubts as to what direc. 
tion we are going in this competition with the Soviets? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. I believe that is true. I believe we haye 
serious doubts ourselves. 

Senator Jackson. And our allies echo those doubts. 

Mr. Watson. Yes; they do. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have any specific recommendations in any 
area of Soviet competition that you would like to mention at this time? 

I want to say, as I told Mr. Lovett, Mr. Sprague and Dr. Baxter, 
we value your testimony. I know that we will want you to come 
back later. If you have any specific thoughts now, fine. If you do 
not, that is fine. 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I do not believe I have any specific recom- 
mendations. As I said at the outset, my qualifications are basically 
those of a businessman and a citizen. I think we have to compete 
harder. I believe in our abilities to do anything that we set outselves 
up to do in this country. I think it is just a question of making the 
decisions that we are going to do it. 

Senator Jackson. You certainly do not subscribe to this philosophy 
that if we make this effort, we will bankrupt ourselves? 

Mr. Watson. I do not; no, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You have great faith in our free enterprise 
system, its resilience, its vitality, and its durability to do whatever is 
necessary in order to survive, and to outstrip the Soviet in all areas of 
competition? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. I have enough faith in it to pit it against 
the Soviet or any other system on a full-scale, competitive basis, and 
believe implicitly that under those conditions we would win. 

Senator Jackson. Would you want to say that maybe this com- 
petition could be good for us, that it might bring out some of the best 
inus? Would you say that maybe when you acquire the rich standard 
of living that we have acquired over the years, that the very richness 
in our system could be the seeds of our own destruction unless we 
faced up to a competitive situation such as we face now? 

Mr. Watson. I think that is correct. I think there are some very 
ominous parallels in history of very rich nations in the past and what 
has happened to them. I would think that the need to compete 
against. the Soviets, if we accept the challenge, could be one of the 
greatest things that happened to the United States in a long time. 

Senator Jackson. Rather than to abhor this competition, we might 
welcome it with the realization that we could be a stronger and a 
richer and a better country for it. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Watson, I have enjoyed your statement and 
appreciate your ideas. 

In your statement you point out something which I certainly 
discovered to be true in my two trips behind the Iron Curtain. That 
is, when you say about the Russians, and it is equally true about the 
Communists in the satellite countries, that they believe in communism, 
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They believe in it almost, as my observations indicate, as though it 
were a religion, a creed. 

They are a little bit myopic about it. They believe that everything 
that is good is involved in communism, and everything that is bad is 
involved with the free enterprise sy stem. I do not think they have a 
yery balanced approach. 

Mr. Watson. I agree with you. 

Senator Munpt. One of their great weaknesses is that they believe 
too much in the infallibility of their system, which is wrong, but at 
least they believe it. It w ‘ould be helpful, I think, if all our Ameri- 
cans, young and old, indigenous or immigrants, would believe in our 
American concepts with at least the same enthusiasm and determina- 
tion that the Communists believe in communism. 

Talking to you now in your capacity as an educator and as a mem- 
ber of boards of trustees and governors of educational institutions, 
I wonder whether you feel there is anything that might be done, 
differently or better, by our colleges, universities and secondary schools 
to be sure that those who pass through them believe in our way of life 
as enthusiastically as Communists believe in communism? 

Mr. Watson. That is a very broad question, Senator Mundt. I 
will do my best. 

Senator Munpt. I think it strikes to one of the very weaknesses 
that we have. 

Mr. Watson. I agree with you. 

I think that if in educational institutions around the United States, 
as well as in all other circles, we could thoroughly understand the sig- 
nificance and danger of the competition we are engaged in with the 
Soviet Union, we would essentially reerect a frontier for America, 
which would give us a goal toward which we would be working, and I 
think we flounder a little bit tod: ay for lack of a goal. 

Most always in our background we have had a frontier, something 
to strive for. This is what the Soviets are striving for. They are 
striving for a higher standard of living; they are striving for greater 
respect in international circles, and so ‘forth. 

For a while we had all of these things, and I think that sort of took 
away from us the ambition that a frontier creates. So educationally, 
I would think we could do better to convince all of the students in our 
educational institutions that we are under a great challenge from our 
enemy or our potential enemy, the Soviet, because then I think every- 
body would work with a more dedicated fervor. 

Many of you, I am sure, have been to Moscow University or have 
seen Soviet students. They work in what you adequately described 
as almost religious atmosphere in trying to learn and gain, and some- 
how we have to bring this same thing to our own institutions. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think it might help if we were to set up 
something in this country, on which I have been laboring for some 
time with a group of interested people, which we would call a Freedom 
Academy, through which people might pass who go abroad to represent 
us, great business concerns such as yours, or Government employees, 
or even as tourists, so that at least those emissaries that we send 
abroad would perhaps go with at least a refresher course on those 
things about America w hich are good, and a little more comprehensive 
knowle dge of the weaknesses they might find there? 
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I think you have had the same experience I have had, that in 9 
certain sense every American abroad is an ambassador, good or bad 
for the United States. He is like the fellow away from home; he 4 
an expert. He has to be in a position to defend our position, if he 
gets cornered around the coffee table with somebody on the other side, 

It seems to me that through the use of something like this, like g 
Freedom Academy mechanism, it would train a little better the people 
we send overseas. When they send a fellow overseas, he is a pretty 
good person. He may come looking like a farmer or looking like an 
expert in international business machinery, and so forth, but basically 
and fundamentally he is a Communist; he is an agent, perhaps espio- 
nage agent, perhaps an agent provocateur, but at least an agent of 
salesmanship. 

I think when we send people overseas or when they go overseas, if 
we could make them a little better missionaries for freedom, we could 
be helping a little bit to get the kind of world opinion that we want. 

Mr. Watson. I agree with that. I believe that if we could educate 
our Government people first, because I believe this would be amenable 
first to the Government people; I would think that American business 
would avail themselves of those facilities if it were possible. 

I think it might be a little bit difficult to get tourists to do such a 
thing, because they usually are more on a vacation than on any 
attempt to be good ambassadors, although I think all we can do in 
briefing tourists as to how they ought to operate is good. 

I have noticed in my trips recently that at your port of exit in the 
United States you are given some sort of a little booklet which tries 
to impress upon you the importance of conducting yourself well 
while you are abroad. I thought this was a small step in the right 
direction. 

Senator Munpt. Yes, it is, and we have been working in that 
direction for a long time. All of those things are to the good. A 
tourist going abroad can get from Pan American for $1 a pretty good 
book about the drinking water in every country and the kind of 
weather that they are going to have, and where the good nightclubs 
are and which are the better class hotels. 

Is seems he could carry with him in his tourist kit something like 
you described, which would be helpful. 

Senator Jackson. Shouldn’t what you suggested be the role of 
every university, every school of higher learning, to give the kind of 
education that will make these young people coming out more thought- 
ful and conscious of the challenge that we face, and the necessity of 
having some of that spirit that every British student had in the 19th 
century, an understanding of worldwide responsibility, the surviva- 
bility of the British Empire being an indispensable part of the curricu- 
lum in the grade school, in the high school and in the colleges of 
England? 

Senator Munpt. I certainly would favor that, and I believe Mr. 
Watson in response to my first question indicated that. We were 
talking about, in this Freedom Academy, something like I propose in 
Senate bill 1689, which would set up a special training course. 

I quite agree that fundamentally, primarily, it should be for Gov- 
ernment officials, who go over as good Americans, as good soil con- 
servationists, perhaps, as good consular officers, or good newspapermen. 
But they should go over there also knowing these differences and 
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distinctions between their way of life and our way of life, so when 
they get there they can be good missionaries. 

One statement you made, it seems to me, is subject to two inter- 
pretations. I think I know the interpretation you imply, but I want 
to make sure. 

You said: 

It seems equally unrealistic to think that if somehow Soviet citizens could be 
prought to America in large numbers to see how we live that they would then go 
home and change their system to one of democracy. 

I do not believe you mean for any of our people to go over there 
and reestablish the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. I think the freest possible exchange be- 
tween our country and theirs is a good thing because it brings about 
better understanding. However, I think there are some unrealistic 
Americans who feel that our system is so good, not only for us, which 
I firmly believe in, but so good that anyone else who gets a chance to 
really understand it will automatically subscribe to it. 

I think this gives them comfort. I think they feel, ‘‘Finally the 
Soviets will find out how our democracy works and they will want to 
have one just like it.”” I think this is wishful thinking. 

Senator Munpr. I quite agree. I quite agree also that by having 
them come we create in their minds some standards of comparison 
which they never had before, and we sow some seeds of unhappiness 
which were not there before. If we are going to have them come, we 
jolly well ought to do it on a quid pro quo basis, with our people 
equally going over there. 

That 1s why I think we should have something like a Freedom 
Academy, to make sure that when we send people over there, we will 
send people who will work in the right interests. 

In your statement, you say: 

The creative thinker is the priceless ingredient of progress. We have been 


famous for nearly 200 years for fostering an atmosphere which has produced the 
original thinking we have needed to build our Nation. 


While you do not say it, or dilate upon it, it seems to me that there 
you point to one of the great encouraging features, a kind of a candle 
that we can hold up in all this gloom about the contest between 
Russia and the United States, because this we have, the capacity to 
develop creative thinking in a free world which they certainly must 
lack to a certain degree by virtue of the effort they make to cramp 
everybody’s ideas into one mold. 

Do you think that is true? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; I agree with that 100 percent. I wanted 
to get across the idea that while this atmosphere and channel is com- 
pletely open to us in our democracy, that we are limiting the atmos- 
phere somewhat and making it, I think, increasingly difficult for 
people to do the creative, unorthodox thinking here, because as a 
country we seem to be a good deal more interested in the orthodox 
than normally we have been. 

As a consequence, I think people who take unorthodox approaches 
are sometimes subject to great criticism. I tried to illustrate it by 
President Eisenhower’s invitation to Khrushchev. I asked the State 
State Department if they wanted to show Khrushchev our IBM plant 
in San Jose, Calif. I got some letters that said this was a good thing: 
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I think the power of our industrial democracy is an important thin 
for a Soviet to see. But I got a lot of letters that roundly crititsaa 
me for that act as being sympathetic to the Communist point of view 
as being unrealistic in the position of our country and so forth. 

I do not know how you go about combating such an attitude, 
Personally, I do not mind such letters. But I suspect that it does 
have an inhibiting effect on how much creative thinking we get out 
of the intelligentsia of this country. 

Senator Munpt. Yes, but in a long-pull contest, and we are think- 
ing in terms of a cold war which is not going to be short lived, I am 
sure, at best, it seems to me there are great advantages adhering to 
the side that not only permits but encourages the type of creative 
thinking we have in this country, as against a system which dis- 
courages it and where one bad guess means you are all done and are 
in trouble. 

Mr. Watson. I quite agree with you. 

Senator Munpt. We are tolerant enough in our system where we 
do not decapitate a man because in the process of creative thinking 
he comes up with one idea which is worthless. 

Mr. Watson. I quite agree with you. 

Senator Munpt. You touch on a very sore toe in your statement, 
Mr. Watson, but you come up with a very challenging new concept, 
when you discuss the fact that these debates which occur and these 
differences of opinion confuse the public—certainly that is true—and 
when you indicate that perhaps more testimony should be taken in 
executive session and less in public session until we arrive at consoli- 
dated points of view. 

You swim against the tide down here, where after every meeting 
a host of able reporters and observers are out in front of every coms 
mittee room after every executive session trying to weasel a word out 
here, sneak a phrase out there, and build upon it, where sometimes 
unhappily leaks flow from a committee room. 

I am happy to say, Mr. Chairman, we haven’t any in this committee: 

Senator Jackson. We have it right out in the open. 

Senator Munprt. Yes; but those things do occur. ‘There is a great 
fetish on this right to know, and understandably so. Still there is a 
recognition, I am sure, that sometimes better good can be served if 
we just do not tell everybody everything in the process of making up 
our mincs. 

How do you arrive at this happy situation where, in a democracy, 
the people know all the things that they should know, and still you 
do not go so far down that road that everybody else in the world 
knows what you are thinking, too, and you are operating constantly 
in a goldfish bowl, where a man from the Kremlin can sit there and 
know as much about it as we? 

Mr. Warson. Sir, I did not want to come down here with criticism 
that was not constructive. I spent a lot of time on this point and a 
lot of time discussing it with associates. I have not had a good 
answer. I can only contrast what is happening today with what 
happened during World War II. 

For much of World II, I was not in this country, but I did not see 
in the papers that I had a look at a great deal of debate as to whether 
or not our military strategy was right or wrong, as to whether or not 
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we were spending the right amount of money, building the right kind 
of airplanes, and so forth. 

So the best I was able to do in submitting this report to you was 
simply to say, “‘ Well, it worked a little better in World War II than it 
does now, and perhaps if we were to recognize that we are really in an 
emergency situation that comes awfully close to active war, then it 
seems to me that if everybody recognized this, we might at least get 
back to the amount of controlled information going out that we had 
hen.”’ 

I thought it was at an acceptable level then, and I think it is at a 
confusing level today. 

Senator Munnr. I certainly agree as to the confusing level, when 
you have one Congressional Record, one Senator from one State, 
saying that we virtually are unprepared, and unable to defend our- 
selves, and another Senator from an adjacent State get up and spend 
an equally long period in the Congressional Record saying we are 
completely impregnable; there is nothing to worry about. 

What is the fellow on the street going to decide? Here are two 
Senators, both of them honest men. What is he going to decide? 
I wondered if what you were driving at wasn’t this: That in World 
War II, World War I, it was not so much a matter of law as it was a 
matter of self-restraint that kept public officials from saying things 
which conceivably could be of service and comfort and use to the 
enemy. 

Mr. Watson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Munpr. It seems to me that if somehow we could develop 
in this country, No. 1, a little greater self-restraint on the part of 
public officials who say things apparently without evaluating their 
impact (1) on the people of America who should not be confused, 
who should be led in the right direction; and (2) upon our adversary, 
if we could develop public officials who exercise in the cold war sub- 
stantially the same degrees of constructive self-restraint they exercise 
in every hot war, and then if we could develop among the people a 
tendency to applaud the official who exercises the restraint instead of 
applaud the fellow who blows off his top, it might have a good impact 
on the problem you have in mind, without getting a law or without 
really closing down the source of legitimate information. 

Mr. Watson. I would agree with that, Senator. 

Senator Munpt. Is that about what you have in mind? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. At that point, Mr. Watson, of course, the 
Constitution does provide that the Congress must provide for the 
common defense. In other words, every Member of the House and 
Senate takes an oath to support and defend the Constitution. 

While the President is Commander in Chief, the resources that he 
has available to him stem from the Congress. In a free society such 
as ours, with the importance of new ideas and responsible and con- 
structive criticism, Congress has a serious constitutional responsi- 
bility. I think you would agree with that. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. I am quite aware of that, and I think it 
is a very valuable check and balance to the country. That is why 
I tried to say here that I am not in favor of suppressing any point of 
view that would be helpful to national defense, but I did say I was 
discussing what is the right time and right place for such testimony. 
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Senator Munpr. And, of course, Congress has the same constitu- 
tional authority and responsibility in peacetime and in war. All you 
are saying is if we would exercise that responsibility in a cold war 
with some of the same circumspection that we utilize in a hot war 
maybe onal would come out a little better. ' 

Mr. Watson. I do not want to have implied to what I am sayin 
or the views that I hold a critical attitude to any group or individual. 
I would like to just reflect that I think the United States is some- 
what confused. I think it would be to the great advantage of the 
United States if somehow we could unconfuse them as to what our 
present posture is, and what is necessary to be done to put us in the 
Leo ay that we deserve to be. It is toward this that I was trying to 
speak. 

Senator Munpr. And if we could unconfuse them, to accept your 
coinage of a good term, don’t you think it would stimulate them to 
support a little greater, and sacrifice a litte more for an effort which 
they better understood? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. I think that once the American people— 
if I am right, and if we are in an emergency, and if our very future is 
threatened, I firmly believe that once most of the citizens of the United 
States are convinced of this, that there is almost no height to which 
they would not rise to preserve what we have in this country. 

Senator Munpt. You have good precedent for that in every war 
that we have been in. I suspect there have been substantial minority 
viewpoints which say, “Well, maybe we hadn’t ought to have gotten 
into that war. If we had done something differently we wouldn’t 
have gotten into it.” 

But they don’t go around criticizing it once the war ison. We have 
a pretty fine American unanimity of performance in wartime. We 
don’t have to put many people in jail for doing things that give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

There is a shooting war going on and we know it then. That is 
pretty prosaic, but it is harder to get that concept across in a cold 
war period. 

Senator Jackson. Wouldn’t you say that our people are not ade- 
quately informed? I think that is the tenor of your remarks, They 
would do more if they were adequately informed as to the threat? 

Mr. Warson. Sir, I know what you are implying, and my own view 
is very close to yours. I think it comes back to this realism and the 
fact that a great many conflicting facts are thrown out, conflicting 
points of view are through out to the people. I think that they do not 
want to hear bad news. I do not; you do not, I do not think; most of 
us do not want to hear bad news. 

Unless we can get this bad news that ought to be gotten out to the 
country pretty clearly defined and pretty generally subscribed to by 
everybody in Government, then I think it is asking too much to believe 
that the average citizen will believe that there are things that he ought 
to do, me sacrifices that he ought to make to help the country out of 
the bind. 

Senator Jackson. You suspect that not all of the bad news is out? 

Mr. Watson. Sir, I have enough bad news to get me very alarmed. 
I do not know whether I am exaggerating the situation, but I suspect 
that perhaps there is enough bad news around, if you want to pick it 
up, but I just think it has to be hammered home more. 
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Senator Munpr. In other words, what you are talking about is that 
there is probably an adequacy of information, but it isn’t channeled. 
It is very difficult for the recipient to sort it out. You would like to 
have a sorting out process here in the central town, 

Mr. Watson. I think, Senator Mundt, I would prefer to see it 
sorted out, to at least some basic points of view that everyone in an 
official position can subscribe to. 

Senator Munpt. I think that is a very correct view and one which 
we would expect from a man interested in business machines, as you 
are, Which are a sort of mechanism for sorting things out and keeping 
them in an orderly way. 

You would like to see the world operate in this same sense of order, 
which is understandable. 

Mr. Watson. You attribute more ability to our machines than they 
have, sir. I wish they did. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to read one paragraph from your 
statement and comment on it. 

To those not living in the advanced industrial nations, communism, on the sur- 
face, at least, is easy to describe with appeal. It offers what sounds like a magic 
road to success, proposing to take from the rich and give to the poor. Couple 
this magical sounding concept with recent Soviet technological successes and you 
have a package which cannot help but give the underdeveloped nations pause. 

To that should we not add the following: that one of the great 

roblems we confront in working with these underdeveloped nations 

is the fact that we are trying to sell them a concept and we are sup- 
porting a program and a policy advocating that they move in the 
direction of a system of government which requires on the part of 
the people certain aptitudes and abilities which they do not need to 
live under communism, because under communism you do not even 
have to have an educated populace, and perhaps you do better with 
an illiterate populace, because you are running it on a monolithic 
structure, from the top down? 

When you are trying to help a country develop a system which 
operates from the bottom up, it is inevitably a more difficult job than 
trying to impose something which some tough leader can run from 
the top down. How do we meet that? There is a disadvantage 
which we have. 

Mr. Watson. I quite agree with that, sir, and I think it makes our 
system much more difficult, and I think it is the reason why in many 
underdeveloped countries they naturally go into a dictatorship, be- 
cause the monolithic structure has a good deal better chance to operate. 

How you meet it, I do not know. I think we have to be a lot better 
able to sell the means through which we have reached our high stand- 
ard of living and many accomplishments. It is not enough to say, 
“We have democracy; we have a high standard of living; therefore, 
you must accept democracy so you will, too.” I do not think they 
can go through that reasoning process. 

Senator Munpvt. In our country they grew up together, the proc- 
esses of exercising self-restraint and self government, and the processes 
of the expanding industrial mechanism that provided a high standard 
of living. They grew up over a century and a half. 

It is a little hard when you have to meet the problem obtusely, and 
here you have an illiterate, uneducated group of people, in an unde- 
veloped country with a low standard of living, and you are trying to 
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sell the idea that if they could exercise freedom, democracy and private 
enterprise, everything will come out all right 100 years from now, 

The other fellow says, ‘You buy our system, We will put a guy in 
on Tuesday, to cut up your farm, give you a piece of land,” and this 
and that. This is a difficult selling job. You are a master salesman 
How would you do it? ae 

Mr. Watson. I have no immediate answer for that, sir. I do think 

ou can find little islands of hope around the world in areas where they 
Have a leader who subscribes to a democratic point of view and makes 
considerable progress. But to broadly answer how you do it, I cannot, 

Senator Munprt. I have one more question and then I will yield to 
my colleagues. 

On your final statement: 

The majority of Americans do not feel that the Soviet Union has a real posgi- 
bility of dominating this Nation in the forseeable future. When this possibility 
is fully understood, there will be no reluctance on the part of anyone to undertake 
the contest and win, 

I could not agree with any statement more than I could with that 
one. I have talked a little bit about what might be the neglected 
conditions of our schools and colleges and universities. I have talked 
about the proposal that I made in S. 1689, developing a Freedom 
Academy, to alert the people on the front lines. 

I think there is another area we have not touched upon. I think 
one reason that we do not get the kind of support and the kind of 
concern on the part of the general populace on this menace of com- 
munism, the communism menace we are talking about and not 
Russia or the Russian people, although we agree that the international 
menace of communism is second to none any country has ever under- 
gone, somehow we have not been able to get the people concerned 
about the fact that communism at home, eating like a cancer from 
within, must be just as dangerous as communism hammering at the 
front door from without. 

We have tended to move away from a realization at home that the 
Communist here and the so-called insolent American at home who 
joins every front organization that is available and still is a good 
American, but serves and profits the enemy, do you think of anything 
we can do to sort of get our home base protected and get people to 
realize that communism is an evil and malignant thing whether you 
see it in New Guinea or whether you see it in New York? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I am not sure that I believe that there is a 
great undercover Communist movement within the United States that 
really threatens our country from within. I am conscious that there 
are Communists in this country. Iam conscious of the fact that they 
have maneuvered themselves on occasion into fairly important and 
significant posts in the United States. ' 

But I really do not believe that the United States has been sub- 
stantially weakened from the Communist menace from within. I am 
much more concerned with the Communist menace from without than 
from within. 

Senator Munpt. I know that is a typical attitude, and it seems to 
me it is one of the reasons why the general public has not rallied to 
this very real danger from without, because somehow or other there 
is a feeling that it is not so dangerous if it is in this country, but it is 
terribly dangerous if it is in some other country. 
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Mr. Watson. This is not what I meant to say, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I know, but you did say, I think, that you were 
not as much worried about it. 

Mr. Watson. That is correct. 

Senator Munprt. Of course, everything is relative. Nobody ex- 

ects the immediate danger to be as great from within as from with- 
out. It does seem to me, and it is not the underground Communist 
apparatus alone, but it is all the open and above board propaganda, 
the insidious propaganda that goes out, in your reputable front 
organizations, written by Communist agents, supported by Moscow, 
that says why not have pacifism in this country, why have a Na- 
tional Guard in this country, why have universal military training in 
this country. Why not curtail all these guns? 

This thing spreads out and fans out. It is spewed out from our 
own country and directed, as the FBI has shown so many times, 
directed directly by Communists. I think we have to be alarmed 
about that. It seems to me we must not be working on the roof of 
the house if the foundation starts to fall. 

Mr. Watson. I believe I said I was not as alarmed about Com- 
munists from within as I am alarmed by Communists from without. 
You have here a very delicate instrument to play, because if you worry 
more than you should about Communists within, you get a certain 
amount of intramural suspicion that can be as difficult on the morale 
of this country as attacks from without. 

I think we have to be clearly realistic about how much damage is 
being done to our country from within, and take adequate steps to 
prevent such damage. I think we must be equally sure that we do 
not exaggerate this situation because if we do, then we have various 
people in this country suspicioning other people and we inhibit this 
atmosphere of creative thingking that I am trying to talk about. 

I am trying to say if you get more suspicion within than you need 
to protect your country, then the creative thinker is aligned with the 
Communists, some creative thinkers. I am sure all of us can recog- 
nize that this has happened in the past. 

Senator MunptT. I am not so much concerned about the creative 
thinker. I do not think he is going to hurt us. I am thinking about 
the creative propagandist; I am thinking about the creative agent 
provocateur. I am thinking about the creative originator of an 
espionage apparatus. Iam thinking of pretty real guys that are sup- 
ported by Russian gold. 

Mr. Watson. I am not disagreeing for an instant that we do not 
have to be very alert to those fellows. 

Senator Munpt. The thing that impressed me so much about your 
statement is the fact that you stressed realism. That is what I think 
we have todo. I wonder if the realistic thing to do is not to condemn 
communism for what it is, wherever you find it, and to try to weaken 
it and strengthen us wherever it functions, and be just as stern and 
realistic about it at home as abroad, because to overly exaggerate it at 
home is dangerous, but to overly exaggerate it abroad is equally 
dangerous, and to minimize it either place, | think, is equally dangerous. 

Mr. Watson. I quite agree with that. 

Senator Munpv. I yield. 

Senator Jackson. Would you say it is a lot cheaper to solve the 
internal threat than it is to solve the external threat? 
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Mr. Watson. I would say that; yes. I think there are a lot fewer 
one place than the other, as I tried to say. 

Senator Jackson. When you deal with the external threat and, of 
course, I am referring to it as it affects the United States, not just as 
it may affect internally other countries. 

But the Soviets have made it quite clear, if we believe Mr. Khrush- 
chev, that he is going to bury us, that he is not going to have just 
better rockets and better satellites; he is going to have better factories, 
better homes, better schools, and everything. Isn’t that your 
impression? 

fr. Watson. That is exactly what he said. 

Senator Jackson. He is determined to convey, especially to the 
underdeveloped countries, the impression that a country that can, 
within 40 years, come from feudalism to an ability to outstrip the 
United States in certain industrial and technical aspects, is the kind of 
country that the underdeveloped nations should follow, because they, 
too, are anxious to come from colonialism, feudalism, to an industrial] 
society. 

Isn’t this a rather devastating bit of propaganda by example? 

Mr. Watson. You bet it is. 

Senator Munopt. If the Senator will yield on that point, I think we 
are all concerned in what we must do to be positive that this proud 
boast of arrogance issued by Khrushchev that he expects to bury us 
does not come true. The thing I was trving to stress is the fact that 
we have too many gravediggers of Khrushchev’s already in this coun- 
try. We should get alert to them. 

Senator Jackson. I agree. The reason why we are holding these 
hearings is that we are—I know all of us are, on a completely non- 
partisan basis—trying to find a solution to this great philosophical 
challenge, and that is: Can a free society like ours outplan, outper- 
form, and outthink a totalitarian society? 

Mr. Khrushchev and others say ‘‘No.” I think those of us around 
the table say ‘‘Yes.’”’ Certainly we hope out of these hearings to find 
a way and a means to compete in this area so that we will, as vou have 
said, Mr. Watson, outstrip them in all of these crucial areas that deal 
with our survival in this all-out competition with the Soviets. 

Senator Robertson? 

Senator Rorertson. Mr. Watson, I have been pleased to hear 
your testimony. Incidentally, I was privileged to know your distin- 
guished father. He and I were made honorary members of ODK, the 
college leadership fraternity at Washington and Lee University, at the 
same time. 

I am glad to hear you reiterate the warnings sounded here yesterday 
by Mr. Baxter and Mr. Sprague, that our Nation faces a grave and 
imminent threat to its survival. I give credit to the Fourth Estate 
for giving due publicity to the purpose of that warning. NBC 
carried it, I understand, last night in television in its news program. 

Unfortunately, equal publicity was given to the fact that the Senate 
was concerned about something else. Equal publicity was given to 
the fact that the Senate is worried about who is going to vote this fall 
in Alabama, or whether somebody is going to be denied the right to 
vote, and they ought to have a Federal official down there to register 
them; 10 hours a day or more are being devoted to that, and next week 
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it will be 24 hours, around the clock, on a program all of which is, in 
my opinion, unconstitutional, unnecessary, and politically motivated. 

I want to know from you: ‘How do you think, if the Senate is going 
to say that should have top priority—and I doubt if they would ever 
get us to function 24 hours a day on this defense program, or it would 
be rather hard to do—how are we going to get the country to be aware 
of the message that Mr. Sprague and Dr. Baxter brought to us yester- 
day and which you have brought to us today? 

hat is your comment on that? 

Mr. Watson. I honestly believe, Senator Robertson, that although 
both activities down here are important, I honestly believe that the 
people of the United States are sensible enough so that they in their 
own minds will put one above the other in the correct order and will 
devote their attentions to the most important. 

I do not know very much about what you are talking about in con- 
nection with the other thing that is going on here in Washington, but 
I take it—— 

Senator Ropertson. You have seen in the papers that we are not 
doing anything else, I suppose. 

Mr. Watson. The civil rights debate? I must say that the civil 
rights debate is not, in my opinion, unimportant in the posture of the 
United States abroad. I think that we talk about civil rights as we 
sell our democracy abroad, and I think we have some doubts abroad 
as to whether or not we are as interested in total rights for everyone 
as we say. 

Therefore, I cannot really say that one is unimportant and the other 
is vitally important. I am really not qualified to answer your 
question, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. My question was, How are we going to get the 
people aroused over the threat? You said to us— 

I believe that the most essential requirement confronting us as a nation is this: 
to honestly recognize that we face the challenge of our lives in the Soviet Union. 

I am sure you meant that. 

Mr. Watson. I do. 

Senator Rosertson. Well, what can we do about it? 

Mr. Watson. I think that if we could convince everybody in 
Government that this was the fact, we would go a long way toward 
achieving that warning. I think that a lot of people say that there 
is such a challenge and agree with me, and a very large number of 
people do not believe it. I think it is a matter of convincing them. 

Senator Ropertson. In your opening statement, you said you had 
given a lot of thought to the matter. Then you told about the prob- 
lem dating back to 1937, and the Soviet Union, and about your trips 
to Europe in connection with your fine business operations. 

I am very proud, and I know your father would be very proud if 
he were still living, of the way you have carried on both as a business 
executive and in the realm of public service, in a w ay that character- 
ized your father’s career over a long period of time. 

What I wanted to know is: In addition to the observations you 
made in the Soviet Union and in Europe, and from what you have 
read in the press, what are the other sources of information that led 
you to make this statement to us that this is a very serious threat to 
our survival? 
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Mr. Watson. What other sources of information? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes. I assume you have some contacts with 
the Air Force, have you not? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I have none. I am in the Inactive Reseryg 
and have almost no contact whatever. All of my conclusions are 
drawn straight out of the newspapers, the television, and the radio 
plus whatever traveling I have done. 

But I am alarmed because without hearing anything except the 
activity of the Russians in the satellite area, I draw the conclusion 
that they have an ability greater than ours, and in my opinion the 
United States can ill afford to be second in major power abilities to an 
nation in the world and continue to hold the position we want to hold. 
That is why I am alarmed. 

Senator Ronaaaeay. I understand from your testimony that you 
feel if we do not step our effort up, the time will come when we will be 
second. 

Mr. Watson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. I assume that you do not think that the cur- 
rent budget for military purposes is adequate. 

Mr. Watson. I just do not believe, Senator Robertson, that I am 
in a position to comment on the adequacy or inadequacy of the present 
military budget. I do not know how much of the budget is going 
toward missiles, nor do I know how adequate the missile people feel 
about this amount of money. 

But I think there is a great emphasis in the United States today on 
preserving the soundness of our currency, and fighting against infla- 
tion. I think that the present administration has done a great deal 
toward slowing down inflation. 

I do not believe, however, that the defense of this country, and the 

adequacy of our defense posture, can be discussed in the same context 
as inflation or sound dollars. There is a connection, but I think one 
must come substantially before the other. 
' Senator Ropertson. I inferred from your statement that you 
would not object to seeing taxes increased as one method of meeting the 
Soviet threat more realistically, that you must have had in mind spend- 
ing more for defense than was contemplated in the current budget. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. I said that I wouldn’t mind seeing taxes 
increased if necessary, and I would stick by that. I said it before in 
public. You relate that to the fact that I think we are not spending 
enough on military budgets. 

Senator Ropertson. You understand, I am not a member of this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Watson. I understand. 

Senator Rornerrson. I am a member of the subcommittee that 
appropriates the money for defense. I wanted to know from you and 
the other witnesses whether the budget is adequate or whether you 
think we should go further. 

Senator Jackson. For example, Mr. Watson, if we are second in the 
intercontinental ballistic missile race, do you think we should remain 
in that position? 

Mr. Watson. Of course not, sir. That is what I tried to say. I 
will give you a more direct answer than I perhaps have been able to 
do, by saying that I am convinced we have spent too little on missiles 
at some point in the past 20 years. Whether it is today, whether it 
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was 10 years ago or 15 years ago, I am not enough of an expert to 
know. And perhaps it is today. ‘But we ought to establish whether 
it is or isn’t and spend more money if we need to. Obviously, we 
cannot be second to the Soviets in missiles and have spent enough on 
it at all times. 

Senator Jackson. If we are second now, should we do more now? 

Mr. Watson. Absolutely. 

Senator Ropertson. If we should do more, how should we do 
it—by spending more money? 

Mr. Watson. I understood Senator Jackson to mean should we 
be spending more money and that is what I was agreeing to. 

Senator Ropertson. That is what I thought, that we should 
spend more money on missiles. Then the Air Force officers with 
whom I have talked have said there is nothing in the world superior 
to the B-70 bomber and they would like very much to have it. 

Before another committee, in testimony which was subsequently 
released, it was said that it was absolutely imperative, and it was 
said that the Navy need six more submarines to fire the missiles. 
That all adds up to more money. 

What I wanted to know, and I am on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, is are you here today advocating that we step up our defense by 
spending more money even if that involves heavier taxes? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, that is what I am saying. I am also trying 
to say that I am no expert in this area, and that I would think this 
would have to be established by you folks, more so than somebody 
like me who is just a businessman. 

I am persuaded if you did everything that everyone in Defense 
wanted you to do, there wouldn’t be that much money available. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I certainly thank you, but I do 
not feel like taking up very much of your time or the subcommittee’s 
time, at least. I am privileged to be here to hear Mr. Watson. 

I will pass over a number of things I had in mind, Mr. Chatman, 
and say to Mr. Watson that what he emphasizes here is certainly I 
think, the real thing, and we have been glossing over it. 

If I may make one comment on what Senator Mundt said, I have 
heard all the debates about communism in the United States. I 
think we did such a good job in teaching our people and ourselves that 
communism is sin, and we also sold ourselves that Russia was just a 
weak, second-rate, down-at-the-heels nation, with no strength, and 
we went to sleep, to a degree, until sputnik awakened us. 

I know it has been thrown around in the Halls for years past that 
they might be on the verge of a revolution in Russia to overthrow the 
regime, I went over there for the primary purpose of detecting 
whether or not I could tell anything about that. I had not been there 
for 2 hours, and I realized that th: it was somebody’s dream or wishful 
thinking, 

So we get down to this situation, Mr. Watson, where you say we 
are clearly threatened and in danger. I certainly would not disagree 
with that. You say in your statement: 

Our national goal should be clear superiority over the Soviet Union in all possible 
areas, and we should believe enough in our democracy so that we will not be 
reluctant to fully enter the contest. 
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Just what more should we be doing than we are doing? I believe 
in austerity, myself, and some belt tightening. I think the President 
is very sincere in what he says, and in his state of the Union message 
but he said in substance that we are doing now what is necessary, 

The Secretary of Defense said a few days later that things were 
looking good. His speech was described as rosy. As a businessman 
and one of the thinkers on this who is not afraid to come out and say 
things, what do you think should be done, if you can give us a bill of 

articulars? You have already mentioned the missile situation, and 
think I understand you on that. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. That is the most obvious one, and the 
one that I can understand most easily as a businessman because | 
do not have to take opinions. I know the weight that has been lifted 
and I know how far it has gone. I think we are going to have to spend 
more money in aid abroad. I think we are going to have to convince 
people that the foreign aid program is a necessary one, and I think 
we are going to have to convince the people that this must go on year 
in and year out. 

If we do that, I think we will win a lot of these uncommitted nations 
and that will cost more money. So I agree with you that the austerity 
side of the thing is one that this country is going to have to subscribe to, 

Senator Stennis, I listened to a great part of the debate in the 
Senate on the so-called aid to education bill, It might have been 
mentioned, but I did not hear anyone mention the need of requiring 
more of the hard courses in high school, requiring English, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, more of the hard courses, and more effort 
on the part of a student to stay in school. 

I did not hear those things mentioned. Everything that I heard 
discussed was generally on the soft side. You are not an educator, 
although you are connected with education, and I am certainly not 
one, but what is the situation in that field? 

Mr. Warson. Well, I think it is slowly improving itself, sir. I think 
that people are taking harder and harder courses simply because some 
of the things in a democracy work pretty well, and I think that the 
requirement for engineers on the part of industry has put a great deal 
more premium on being an engineer. 

As you know, their income has probably trebled since 1940. This 
directs more young people into the engineering line. I do not think 
that we can prescribe the type of courses people will take in school 
and college and still have the free country that we need. I think we 
aseabe to let the democratic system put the premium on these kind of 

eople. 
Y Senator Stennis. Do you mean you would let a youngster in his 
teens say what he should not take? 

Mr. Watson. I beg your pardon? 

Senator STENNIS. Do you mean you will let a youngster in high 


school or junior high school decide what subjects he will take and 
leave off the ones he does not like? 

Mr. Watson. No. They do not do that now, do they? I am not 
aware of how high school curriculum works, but I think there are 
prescribed courses. 

Senator Stennis. I thought you would leave it up to a choice as 
to what he would take. 
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Mr. Watson. I meant in higher education, sir. I perhaps did 
not make that clear. 

Senator STENNIS. In getting back to more specifics, passing over 
the education’ matter, did you have anything ec in mind? I have 
heard a great deal of briefing since we came in January. We are 

tting down to where we are going to have to put the figures in these 
bills in the Appropriations Committee, to say yes or no and then pass 
on to the next problem. 

Do you have anything besides the missiles that you want to suggest? 

al Watson. I think I mentioned undeveloped nations and trade 
abroad. 

Senator Jackson. In that connection, what about the space effort? 

Senator Stennis. Yes; that is very good. 

Do you have any thought on the importance of the space effort? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. I think it is of paramount importance. I 
just do not think we can afford another month of secondary position 
or another year. I think at best it is going to take some time to catch 
up. I thought that 2}% years ago we had a program that was going 
to catch us up so that by now the gap would be closing. 

I understand from what I read that the gap is about the same now 
as it was when the first sputnik went up. Hare is an area where I 
am really alarmed. 

Senator Stennis. If I may take one more question, there is an 
idea still abroad that the space program after all is kind of a man-in- 
the-moon proposition, that it has little or no military value, or any 
military connection. 

You do not subscribe to that thought, I am sure. 

Mr. Watson. Not in any way; no, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Is there anything affirmatively you want to say 
on that point, in addition to what you have already said? 

Mr. Watson. I think not, sir. I think it is vitally important. 

Senator Stennis. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
think this was a fine statement of the gentleman before the committee. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Stennis. We appreciate 
your contribution and that of Senator Robertson. 

Senator Muskie? 

Senator Musxign. May I first of all express my complete admiration 
for your most impressive performance this morning. 

While we are on the space problem, you mentioned something in 
your statement relative to the organization of our effort. I wondered 
if you had some impression of the adequacy of our organization in 
the field of space. 

Mr. Watson. If we were going to approach this problem in business, 
sir, in the business that I am familiar with, and we had missiles and 
we had space effort, and the vehicles used to accomplish each were 
so closely aligned, I am sure we would have a single effort within our 
company to approach and lick the problem. 

As I understand it, the United States has two parallel efforts. As 
& businessman, I would think we should have but one. 

Senator Muskie. Would you think that that effort ought to be 
primarily in the military or in the civilian branch of the Government? 

Mr. Watson. I had never addressed myself to that question before, 
but I would think it should probably be in the military. I would 
think that our enemy probably has his in the military. 
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Senator Jackson. To clarify that point, Mr. Watson, would you 
say, generally speaking, that when you probe new areas of science— 
is it possible to separate the military from the civilian aspects? 

Mr. Watson. It would not seem possible to me, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Science knows no barriers in that respect; is this 
not true? 

Mr. Watson. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And the history of our great breakthroughs, like 
the atom, they have been military ventures but later revealed the 
enormous peaceful implications. 

Is it not a fact that the diesel engine was first used in a military 
device, the submarine, but its application for civilian purposes became 
enormous and still is? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Our big bombers made possible big transports, 
haven’t they? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. There has been more or less a history of scien- 
tific breakthroughs in this area. I think there is a tendency to somehow 
have a simple formula that you separate the military from the civilian 
activity. JI am very pleaséd that you are saying what I think is just 
commonsense: that it would take the work of more than a genius to 
be able to segregate these achievements in advance. 

Senator Muskie. Would you be likely to get more breadth and 
depth for your program into outer space through the military? 

Mr. Watson. Well, sir, I understand that a great many of the 
people that are experts are civilians—in addition to the military—so 
I would think it would have to be a joint endeavor, wherever you put 
it, under civilian or military. 

Since the immediate implication of it in connection with our future 
of the country is a military implication, it would seem to me it would 
have to be a military endeavor. I just do not know. But I know it 
is going to require a great many civilian scientists and a great many 
military theoreticians. 

I understand the atomic bomb situation worked about that way, 
with a great many military and civilian people on it. 

Senator Muskie. Would you say the progress would be greater 
with civilians in the initial stages than later, when you are imple- 
menting your findings with new weapons? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator Musxir. Mr. Watson, I will try to avoid any ground 
that may have been covered up to now in my questioning, but I was 
interested in your evaluation of the Soviet Union, its potential and the 
attitude of its people. 

I must say that you have said exactly what I would have liked to 
have said with respect to these points. But to nail down some of 
these generalizations for my own satisfaction, would you say that the 
Soviet economic potential, its wealth-producing potential, is as great 
or greater than ours? 

Mr. Warson. I am no expert on what they have in the ground and 
what their natural resources are. In 1942 when I was there and 
watched their Army at work, I thought they could never be a real 
threat to the United States, but when their satellite went up and when 
I went back and took another look this last summer, they had made 
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such strides in many of the areas that I had pooh-poohed them for 
in 1942 that I would say with the number of people involved and the 
land mass involved, that their economic potential probably could be 
equal to our own. 

Senator Muskie. Following that up with another question, would 

ou say that they have the capacity for developing this potential in a 
lanced way? 

Mr. Watson. What they consider a balanced way and what we 
consider a balanced way, I guess, are quite different, because their 
balance does not include anything but the bare minimum necessities 
for their people. 

Senator Muskir. May I put it this way: Have they the capacity 
for doing it in such a way as to avoid imposing strains, any imbalances 
in their economy which would lead to its collapse? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Senator Muskir. Would you say they have the technological 
know-how to develop their resources? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. The only place that I am at all expert 
there is in the computing field, and I saw a number of their comput- 
ers last summer. Iam sure they did not show me their most recent 
ones. While they were somewhat more crude than out computers, 
I thought they indicated a very sophisticated approach in the art of 
computers. 

I would say that they must have the capability of doing everything 
they want to set their mind to do. 

Senator Muskiz. Would you say that it is inevitable that the 
development of the Soviet potential will eventually meet ours? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I don’t think that is inevitable, because I 
have a great belief, as I am sure everyone in this room has, in the 
free way of life developing the greatest potential of individuals. I 
would think if we can put ourselves fully into the contest and not 
worry too much about the economic consequences, let them take care 
of themselves, not do anything more than we need do but do every- 
thing we need to do, that the ability of free men in a free economy 
would be superior to the ability of semicaptive men in a strictly 
regimented economy. 

Senator Muskin. You are saying, then, that the incentives for 
individual excellence and performance do not exist in the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. Watson. They do not exist to the same degree that they do 
here. They have had to use a good many things that we have pio- 
neered here in America, or the democracies have pioneered. For 
instance, they pay their teachers tremendous wages comparatively, 
and they have used the inventive system in many places. But we 
know by just reading the papers that if somebody comes up with an 
idea that they do not like, that this fellow is pretty well pilloried. 
They are strictly controlled in what people can think, what they can 
do, how they can move around the country. These are things that 
we have that I think are great strengths and they will never be able 
to equal them as long as we stay alert to what we have to do. 

Senator Musxig. | asked you the question I just did in the light 
of your statement, to which Senator Mundt has already referred, 
that you think their people believe in communism. Then at another 
point, and you discussed this with Senator Mundt also, you stated 
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that if somehow Soviet citizens could be brought to America in large 
numbers to see how we lived, that they would not be inclined to go 
back home and change their system to one of democracy. 

If this is so, if they do believe in their system to this extent, ig 
this belief not a sufficient incentive in the terms that we are discussing? 

Mr. Watson. It is a great incentive to them, sir. I just do not 
believe it is as great an incentive as a free society motivated in the 
correct way and clearly alert to the emergency it faces. 

I am glad you recognized that point, because I think that too many 
Americans feel that our system is so good that once anybody else 
understands it, they will just accept it and that is the end of it. | 
would think if the Soviets knew more about us, that their system could 
slowly become a more liberal system, not just because they knew 
more about us, but because they knew more about all countries 
outside of the Soviet Union. 

I think the fact that they are educating their people, even just 
down limited lines, is a very helpful thing to our point of view. But 
I do think that there are too many Americans who feel that they 
border on the state of collapse, as somebody said earlier. They 
simply do not. 

Senator Muskie. I would like to make a distinction in making this 
point between the potential satisfactions for the individual and the 
economic potential of the country. I couldn’t agree with you more, 
of course, that our system holds a greater potential for individual 
satisfaction in all respects, intellectual and material, than the Soviet 
system. But I am talking about absolute production capabilities, 
production in ore and so forth, and all the other economic measures 
in relation to producing capabilities. 

In these terms, would you say that the Soviets will catch up with 
us at some point, and accepting the assumption that we agreed upon 
earlier, that probably the material potential, that is, the economic 
potential of the Soviet Union is as great as ours? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. I would still say that they probably would not, 
because I think motivation is a tremendous factor in a country or an 
industry, I find companies in my own field that have the same amount 
of ability that our own company has, and they are either greater or 
less in their performance than we are. I think it is largely a matter 
of morale, leadership, and organization. I also understand that the 
total Western World has a good deal more capabilities than the Soviet 
Union. I think if we can organize ourselves together to work in the 
right direction, there is no question but what we would stay well ahead. 

Senator Muskie. At the present time we have been told that our 
rate of growth is about half that of the Soviet Union. If these two 
rates prevail for some period in the future, then they are going to 
match us. You are saying that they cannot, because of the lack of 
incentive. What you are saying in effect is that at some point their 
growth is going to level off at a lesser level than ours. 

Mr. Watson. That is exactly what I am trying to say. You say it 
better than I, sir. 

Senator Muskie. This is the reason that you put for it, the lack of 
incentive at some point going to catch up with their effort and slow it 
down. 

Mr. Watson. I would think so. 
Senator Muskis. That is an interesting point. 
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Mr. Watson. If it doesn’t, it does not bode very well for us in the 
future, regardless of what we do. 

Senator Musxir. The thing that impressed me about the Soviet 
effort when I was there last fall is that apparently they have, physi- 
cally and quantitatively, the resources, at least the equivalent of ours, 
and, secondly, that in the field which we studied, which was power, 
hydroelectric power, their technological know-how was at least as good 
as ours, and that probably they could develop a similar know-how in 
whatever area they decided to devote their attention. 

So if you have the quantitative resources and the technological abil- 
ity to develop to match ours, then adding 2 and 2 it would seem to me 
that you could reach 4, that at some point their actual economic po- 
tential would be the equivalent of ours. 

This may be an oversimplification, but this is what I was trying to 
get your reaction to. 

Mr. Watson. Well, I am sure that I believe that competition, free- 
dom, and all of the things that have made us great, probably will at 
some point be able to prove its superiority to the other way of operation. 

Senator Muskie. Let us put it the other way. If we say, and I 
think we agreed on this, that the incentives for individual excellence 
are greater in this country, then would you say that we ought to be 
applying that excellence in such a way as to increase our rate of growth 
at the present time? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, I certainly would sir. 

Senator Muskie. In other words, it we are going to reach a level 
higher than that at which the Soviet level levels off, we will have to do 
more than we are now doing? 

Mr. Watson. Absolutely. 

Senator Musxir. Would you say at some point in this Soviet eco- 
nomic development they will begin to devote a larger portion of their 
wealth-producing facilities to consumer satisfaction? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; I would think they would have to. I 
understand this is one of the reasons that Khrushchev is increasing in 
popularity, because there are more consumer goods available now than 
there were just a few years ago. 

Senator Muskie. ‘There is some question, I think, whether or not 
his effort is a token one or an honest one in terms of the aspirations 
of his people. I know, for example, his housing program. Their 
objective in the current 7-year plan is 15 million units. That is an 
average of a little more than 2 million units a year. This seemed 
impressive until one realizes that they have no houses to start with, 
and that this 2 million units is barely going to equal the increasing 
need and do nothing about the backlog. 

Although their effort is great in this field, I wondered whether or 
not this was simply a temporary token gesture to satisfy his people 
or whether at some point his concept of the Russian society would 
admit a higher absolute standard of living for his people. I thought 
you might have gotten some impression of this from your conversations 
with him, and from your observations of his country. 

Mr. Watson. Impressions as to whether or not what he was trying 
to do came from his heart or whether it was a token? 

Senator Muskiz. Yes. 

_ Mr. Watson. Sir, I think I would have to say that his attempt to 
improve his people in a material way probably came from his heart. 
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But this is just my opinion. No matter where it comes from, they 
have been improving slightly. He has a bull by the horns, however 
because the more he improves their educational facilities, the more 
he improves the way they live, the more the people come to desing 
more freedom. There are, as you know, a few automobiles running 
around the Soviet Union now that are privately owned. 

Senator Muskie. And running around very recklessly, too. 

Mr. Watson. That is correct. It seems to me that the more 
freedom people get, the more they want. He will have a very rea] 
problem in running a totalitarian state 10, 15, or 20 years from now, 
provided we remain strong and he is trying to compete, with all hig 
people hungering all the time for more and more freedom. 

Senator Musxtzr. Would you say that this, plus the Soviet emphasis 
on education, are two forces that may eventually lead to a yearning 
for greater freedom? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; I would. 

Senator Muskie. I would like to turn to the other side of the coin 
for just a minute. In your statement, I was interested in your list 
of things that we must do. I get the impression from this statement 
that you feel all of us, in the governmental sector and in the non- 
governmental sector, are enjoying services, programs, and luxuries 
that we must learn to do without to some extent. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Muskiz. This means in the nongovernmental sector, the 
consumer sector, more taxes, which is about the only effective way 
that you can control consumer consumption. 

Now, if this should be effective—and I know you have not given us 
a figure on what you think the additional spending might be—to the 
extent that additional taxes are imposed, I suppose this reduces 
consumer purchasing power. 

Mr. Watson. That is right. 

Senator Muskiz. What would be the impact of this on our national 
growth? 

Mr. Watson. Well, sir; I think if you are spending more in the 
military area and restricting through taxes expenditures in the con- 
sumer area, that while there would be some difficulties with individual 
enterprises and some disjointing, I would think it would level out very 
shortly, and that it would have no great impact on the country. We 
have made such shifts before. 

Senator Muskir. You must have in mind with respect to the 
governmental sector the things that we ought to be doing without. 
I wonder if you would be interested in specifying those. 

Mr. Watson. Well, the things that we ought to be doing without 
and are not? 

Senator Musxir. And are not doing without, that we are now 
enjoying in the governmental sector. 

Mr. Warson. Sir, I tried to say that it is almost impossible for 
me as a civilian to try to tell you what these areas are. They are 
areas that I think we should be cutting down, and there are areas 
that you think we should be cutting down, and perhaps our areas would 
not be the same. I think that the only way we will get Government 
expenditures reduced in any way is to recognize the seriousness of the 
emergency in which we find ourselves. For instance, I don’t know 
what the solution to the farm program is. It is a deep and involved 
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roblem. I do know that we are storing more and more surpluses 

jin this country. And I do know that if we are in an emergency 
nobody, even the farmers themselves, would want to continue on this 
tack. What the solution is is more than I can say. 

Senator Muskie. And more than I can say. 

What would you think of such things, for example—and I don’t 
want to get too detailed, but to ask questions that really would be 
appropriate—to give something illustrative of the thinking, what 
would you think, for example, of the post office problem? I heard a 
figure the other day to the effect that our deficits, our total budget 
deficits over a period of several years, is almost the equivalent of the 
post office deficits over the same period. I think that is the accurate 
figure. ' 

What would you think, for example, of what is in effect a govern- 
mental subsidy for various types of business mailing? 

Mr. Watson. As a businessman, I would think that the post office 
ought to be put on a basis where it entirely carries itself, rendering a 
public service that ought to be compensated for, and I should think 
they would put their rates up to a point where they would be fully 
compensated. 

Senator Muskie. This same point of view is expressed by all bene- 
ficiaries of postal service, but when we get down to specifics, it is 
always suggested by each group of beneficiaries that some other group 
ought to be carrying this load. Of course, this is human nature. 
First-class mail, I think, carries its own weight. I do not think there 
is any question about it The President has asked for an increase. 
In second-and third-class mail it does not pay its own way, so ia 
effect we have a Government subsidy. 

Would you believe so strongly in the objective of a balanced post 
office budget, that you feel that each class ought to pay its own way? 

Mr. Watson. I am really not competent to discuss the post office 
problem, but going back to what I said initially, it would seem to me 
that every service that the post office renders ought to be paid for on 
a basis where it loses no money. 

Senator Muskie. Let’s get away from that. You have more im- 
portant things to contribute to our discussion than your views on the 
post office, 1 am sure. 

The important point that you are making is, and this is what im- 
pressed me, I think, most of all in your statement, that we ought to be 
cleaning up our housecleaning, eliminating the unnecessary services, 
but we should not wait for that time until we increase our effort in the 
field of missiles, defense, and so on. 

Mr. Watson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Musxin. In the field of education I would like to ask just 
one question which I do not think was covered in your colloquy with 
Senator Stennis. That is this: Do you think that the National Gov- 
ernment is doing enough in the educational field? 

Mr. Watson. I would like to think the National Government 
would do enough in the educational field so that anybody who wanted 
to obtain a college education in this country could obtain it through 
scholarship and from the Government. I do not know whether this 
is the fact now or not. 

If it is not, we should be doing more. If it is, we are probably 
doing about all that we need to do. 
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Senator Muskie. Let me put this problem to you: I think the 
scholarship aid program is one of the answers, but I do not think it jg 
the total one. I am thinking, for example, of my own State. We are 
among the first three States of the country in the percentage of young. 
sters who finish high school and among the last three of the percentage 
who go to college. 

This is not in my view an economic or a scholarship problem, | 
think one of the difficulties is that our high schools are so small and 
lack resources to the extent that they do not expose these youngsters 
to the wide range of educational interests, opportunities, and fields 
to create the incentive in them to seek higher education. 

So it seems to me to come down to the problem of adequacy of re. 
sources in the various States. These vary a great deal. If I am right 
in this evaluation, would you conclude as a result that the national 
effort in the elementary and secondary level, at least the secondary 
level, ought to be greater than it is? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; I would certainly think that if they were in- 
adequate in any States and the State’s resources were inadequate to 
improve them, that it should be a responsibility of the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Watson, I just have a few more questions 
and then we will conclude, unless Senator Muskie has further questions, 

Senator Muskie. Well, Mr. Chairman, like you, I would like to 
spend all afternoon with Mr. Watson. 

Senator Jackson. Would you say, Mr. Watson, whether the cold 
war will be long and drawn out in your judgment, whether it will 
increase or diminish in intensity in the years ahead? 

What should we be preparing for? 

Mr. Watson. I would think we should be preparing for a long cold 
war, and I would think that the only way it could diminish would be 
by ourselves beginning to win consistently or by the Soviets beginning 
to win consistently or the developing into a hot war. 

I discount the latter because I just do not think it is going to happen. 
Either one of the former contemplates a pretty long-term proposition. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that one way to diminish the duration 
of this contest is by building our strength in all fields, military, eco- 
nomic, psychological, political, and so forth? 

Mr. Watson. I do. 

Senator Jackson. You feel that the deterrent that we need to 
develop is not just a military one alone, but our overall capability 
as a Nation? 

Mr. Watson. Absolutely. 

Senator Jackson. And this will mean more of our resources better 
utilized and better exploited for this objective? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Stennis had to leave, and he wanted 
me to ask you this question. I am interested in it, too. If you can 
answer it, fine, and if you cannot, all right. 

As a former bomber pilot, what is your attitude on the question of 
the B-70, which is a supersonic bomber? Do you have any views 
on it? 
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You have indicated your views on missiles and space, that we should 
be doing more than we are doing now. 

Mr. Watson. I am a prejudiced witness, sir, because the IBM Co. 
had the guidance system of the B-70 and we lost it when it was can- 
celled. But as a citizen, I will answer the question. 

oer amen That is a very fair way to approach it. You go 

ight ahead. 
Thi. Watson. I think the missile has much more of the ability to 
capture the minds of the uncommitted nations and all of our allies. 
| think we must strive for excellence in missiles, this being at the 
porder, at the frontier of defense. 

I think if it is impossible to excel in missiles across the board, we 
must consider other things, new airplanes and new approaches of dif- 
ferent kinds. I think if it is a question of do we excel in missiles or 
build additional airplanes, I think we must say we must excel in 
penis. If there are enough dollars involved to build both, I think 
it is fine. 

Senator Jackson. That is a very fine answer, and a very objective 
answer, obviously. 

Don’t you feel, however, that we have the resources and the capa- 
bility of building supersonic manned bombers which might come in 
very handy in a given military situation, with ability to recall this 
weapons system should such be necessary? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. I do not know whether we have the re- 
sources, because I do not know how all the dollars add up. I have 
heard, just as a civilian, this argument that the aircraft can be recalled. 
I think that is a great advantage. 

But as I understand it, even a supersonic aircraft to go from here 
to there would take several hours, 3, 4, or 5 hours, and that a missile 
to go from here to there is only 40 minutes. So this ability to recall 
is only confined to a tenth or a fifteenth of the bomber’s flight. This 
is a strategic matter and one that I am not really able to answer on, 
but it did not seem to me to be a very powerful argument for the 
airplane. 

Senator Jackson. Could I suggest a couple of other questions in 
this area? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Let us suppose that it is not to be used as a 
manned bomber, but that it might lead to, as other weapons systems 
in the past, manned weapons systems, to supersonic transport. 

Can you foresee the possible utilization of such a system in dealing 
with the problem of limited wars, the movement of troops and sup- 
plies, with rapidity? 

Mr. Watson. I can, indeed; absolutely. 

Senator Jackson. As we mentioned earlier, it is a fact, is it not, 
that the development of these weapons systems has been the fore- 
runners to the development of civilian transportation? I think we 
have a tremendous number of examples in that area. 

Mr. Watson. We do, indeed. 

Senator Jackson. If we do not put it into a weapons system, are 
we not going to be confronted with a request to subsidize the develop- 
ment of this system for civilian transports? Isn’t this possible? 

Mr. Watson. I think that is very probable; yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. So if we look at it very realistically, one way or 
the other there is going to be a requirement for a supersonic manned 
aircraft. I think the British have already indicated they are goin 
to push this. I am sure that the transportation industry in this 
country will push it, and that one way or the other they will ask fop 
a subsidy. 

I just wonder, myself, whether we are saving anything. We may 
be saving it out of the Department of Defense funds, but it wil] 
appear in some other budget within the overall Federal budget. 

Mr. Watson. I should think it well might, 

Senator Jackson. Just to summarize, Mr. Watson, I take it that 
in general it is your view that in this contest with the Soviets, we are 
obviously not doing enough. 

Mr. Watson. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Secondly, that this Nation is strong, virile and 
tough, and has the capability of doing whatever needs to be done in 
order to survive. 

Mr. Watson. I also agree to that. 

Senator Jackson. I want to conclude by saying that it is oftentimes 
said that big business in this country represents such extreme con- 
servatism that they are unable to understand the real menace of the 
Soviet threat. 

There are those who say that they do not have the freshness of 
approach to compete with the Soviets. To all of that I can say, sir, 
that your presentation here this morning is an excellent answer to 
these allegations, which I do not accept. 

I think you have brought to this committee and to the country 
this morning a freshness of thought that can bode well for the kind 
of effort that we need to make and can make and survive. 

Mr. Watson. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I want to compliment you on the forthright, 
objective, nonpartisan and, in my judgment, intellectually honest 
answers that you have given to questions and in your overall presen- 
tation to this committee. 

I expect that we will want to call on you in the future to help in 
this objective effort that we are trying to make in coming up with a 
better solution to this long-range challenge of the Soviet Union. I 
assume you will not hesitate to join us in that effort. 

Mr. Watson. Certainly not. 

Senator Jackson. Without objection, the Chair would like to in- 
clude, and I think it would be helpful, more complete biographies of 
the witnesses that have testified this week. 

— biographies referred to appear in the appendix, exhibit No. 

.) 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 
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THE NATURE AND FEASIBILITY 
OF WAR AND DETERRENCE '* 


“A nuclear war is too horrible to contemplate, too mutually 
annthilating to consider.” Even if both sides believe this, 


a potential aggressor still has a capability of staging an 
unlimited number of “Munichs.” For only one side to 


believe this, whether correctly or not, might lead to the 
most catastrophic mistake of history —to either a Pearl 
Harbor or an Armageddon. 


We are now entering the fifteenth year of the nuclear era. 
Yet we are increasingly aware that we have a great deal to 
learn about the possible effects of a nuclear war. We have 
even more to learn about conducting international relations in 
a world in which force tends to be increasingly more dangerous 
to use and therefore increasingly less usable. Moreover, the 
basic foreign and defense policies formulated early in the 
nuclear era badly need review and examination. 


'This paper summarizes, sometimes rather cursorily, some of the points 
discussed by the author in a forthcoming book, Thermonuclear War: Three 
Lectures and Several Suggestions, to be published by the Princeton University 
Press late in 1960. 
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Possibly of first importance is the casting of doubt on the 
widely accepted theory that the very existence of nuclear 
weapons creates a reliable balance of terror. This theory com- 
monly holds that a thermonuclear war would mean certain and 
automatic annihilation of both antagonists, perhaps even the 
end of civilization. This concept of certain “mutual homicide” 
has been comforting to some. It makes plausible the widely 
held conviction that as soon as governments are informed of 
the terrible consequences of a nuclear war, their leaders will 
realize that there can be no victors and, therefore, no sense to 
such a war. No sane leader would ever start one! According 
to this view, the very violence of nuclear war will act to deter 
it. 

The mutual-homicide theory has other comforting aspects. 
If it be granted that each side can utterly destroy the other, 
then expensive preparations to reduce casualties, lessen damage, 
and facilitate postwar recuperation are useless. Can we not 
spare ourselves the financial burden of such preparations? Such 
logic has sometimes been carried further, for some have argued 
that modern weapons are so enormously destructive that only 
a few are needed to deter the enemy. Thus war can be deterred 
with much smaller forces than in the past; in any case, we 
certainly don’t need larger ones. 


Many proponents of this mutual-annihilation view believe 
that it is important to emphasize the horror and impracticability 
of thermonuclear war. To do so will show that the need to 
settle our differences by peaceful means is urgent. Temptation 
will be removed from adventurers. It is clear that in order to 
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achieve success with such a psychological program it is neces- 
sary that the fears thus generated be mutual and reliable. To 
paraphrase a remark made by Jacob Viner, As a defense 
against aggression, fear—like fertilizer—must be spread evenly 
to be effective. 

The mutual-homicide theory can be successful in forestalling 
an all-out nuclear attack only if both sides completely accept it. 
If only the West believes in it (and because of this belief drops 
its guard), the resulting negligence can be incredibly dangerous. 
Even mutual belief in the automatic-annihilation theory can 
still lead to trouble; the invitation to blackmail of the Munich 
type is still open. It is easy to see that to the extent that the 
theory may not be true—or that the Communists think it isn’t 
—we should not weaken ourselves to the point where we court 
“Pearl Harbors” or “Munichs.”’ 

The mutual-annihilation view is not unique to the West. 
Malenkov introduced it to the Soviet Union several years ago, 
apparently arguing in the now-classical fashion that with 
nuclear war entailing the end of civilization, the capitalists 
would not attack; the Soviet Union, he said, could afford to 
reduce investment in heavy industry and military products and 
concentrate on consumer goods. A different view seems to have 
been held by Khrushchev and the Soviet military. They agreed 
that war would be horrible, but at the same time they argued 
that this was no reason for the Soviet Union to drop its guard: 
given sufficient preparations, only the capitalists would be 
destroyed. With some modifications their views seem to have 
prevailed. 
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WAR AND DETERRENCE IN 1960 





Much depends, therefore, on the validity of this notion of 
the balance of terror. Is it really true? Would only an insane 
man initiate a thermonuclear war? Is war, at least of the 
thermonuclear variety, completely obsolete? Or are there cir. 
cumstances in which a nation’s leaders might rationally decide 
that a thermonuclear war would be the least undesirable of 
the possible alternatives ? 

It should be clear that if either the Soviets or the Americans 
ever become careless in the operation of their alert forces, it is 
conceivable that a war might start as a result of an accident, 
some miscalculation, or even irresponsible behavior. But the 
situation seems worse than this, for one can conclude that with 
current technology there are plausible circumstances in which 
leaders might decide that war was their best alternative. To 
recognize such possibilities is certainly not to endorse them, 

To support this assertion about the ‘feasibility’ of thermo- 
nuclear war, it is necessary to describe and evaluate the impact 
of a thermonuclear war and to describe the kinds of risks that 
might cause decisionmakers to weigh the alternatives of going 
to war and not going to war. The various phases to be con- 
sidered in doing this are— 


1. Various phased programs for deterrence and defense 
for the United States, allies, and neutrals. 

2. Wartime performance of the total system under dif- 
ferent preattack and attack conditions. 

3. The acute fallout problems. 
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Survival and patchup. 

Maintenance of economic momentum. 
Long-term recuperation. 

Postwar medical problems. 

8. Genetic problems. 


~Dpy > 


Because many are particularly concerned over the last three 
items, we will start with them.” 


GENETIC EFFECTS OF THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


Many biologists and geneticists are worried about the genetic 
effects of even the peacetime testing of nuclear weapons, and 
some imply that the future of the human race is being 
jeopardized by exploding a few bombs in the Pacific Ocean or 
the Soviet Arctic. One must grant that a lot of bombs exploded 
inside a country would be far more dangerous than a few 
exploded farther away. But would it be cataclysmic? 

Calculations in this field are inherently uncertain, and experi- 
mental evidence is insufficient to be conclusive about some 
important effects. One study indicates that if, in a country that 
was hit by hundreds of bombs, the survivors of the attack took 
modest precautions they might average about 200 or 300 roent- 
gens of radiation to their reproductive organs before age thirty. 
This is an enormous amount of radiation—one or two thousand 
times as much as people in the United States would receive as 
"2A systematic discussion of the eight phases of a thermonuclear war can be 


found in A Report on a Study of Non-Military Defense, The RAND Corporation, 
Report R-322-RC; July 1, 1958. 
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a by-product of the test program. It is fifty to a hundred times 
as much as they would normally get from natural sources, It js 
a large and frightening dose. It would result in much damage, 
but there is no evidence that it would be annihilating. 

If present beliefs are correct, the most serious genetic effect 
of this amount of radiation would be to raise by 25 per cent the 
number of children born seriously defective; that is, the rate 
would increase from the current 4 per cent of the total to a 
new level of 5 per cent. This is a high penalty to pay fora 
war, and more horrible still, one might have to continue to pay 
a similar though smaller price for twenty or thirty or forty 
generations. But it is still far from annihilation. This particular 
aspect of a war can be looked on as an intensification and 
amplification of the kinds of burdens we already bear in peace- 
time. Whether this extra horror of war will deter a nation from 
going to war depends on the pressures under which it labors 
and the alternatives it has. 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


There are medical problems other than the’ genetic ones: the 
bone cancers and leukemias that might be caused by stron- 
tium-90 and the other life-shortening effects of the internal 
and external radiation from fission products. Here again, 
analysis indicates that while the problems are horrible, they may 
well be within the range to which we are accustomed. For 
example, it is possible—as some scientists have claimed—that 
as a result of testing a large-yield bomb, unknown thousands of 
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people will get bone cancer or leukemia. The true extent (or 
whether the claim is true at all) is simply not known. In any 
case, acceptance of this concept leads many to think that if a 
few bombs in the distant Pacific or Arctic could cause this much 
trouble, a larger number of bombs closer to home would be 
totally catastrophic. Some military experts even assert that the 
so-called backlash fallout from the attacker’s own bombs will 
be an automatic deterrent. Would that the problem of deter- 
rence could be solved so easily! 

The situation devolves to this: Even if it were true that every 
time a megaton explodes a thousand people die prematurely 
from the effects of the worldwide fallout—which would mean 
that testing a single 10-MT- bomb in the Pacific would kill 
10,000 people—this does not necessarily mean that the backlash 
from war would deter a determined decisionmaker. Assume, 
for example, that the Soviets dropped 5000 MT on the United 
States (a fairly large attack). This would mean that worldwide, 
5 million people would die just as a result of the backlash. Less 
than half a million of these deaths would occur in the Soviet 
Union, however, and even those half million deaths would be 
spread over fifty years or so. The impact of these deaths would 
be less significant than, say, that of the annual number of 
deaths due to automobile accidents in the United States. So far 
as the object of the attack—the United States—is concerned, 
the effect of the fallout would be much more serious, but it 
might not be a total catastrophe. More and closer bombs cause 
more trouble than fewer and more distant ones—but not neces- 
sarily that much more. If the country is hit as hard as is 
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assumed, but people take advantage of the moderate protection 
that is available in existing buildings and take other simple 
measures (that is, do things that the Russians today seem to 
be doing or thinking of doing), both the long- and short-term 
effects of fallout are mitigated. With such preparations and 
some advance warning (the more preparation, the less need 
for warning) most people can survive the short-term fallout 
effects even though the long-term effects are less avoidable. 
The war might shorten by one or two years the life expectancy 
of those who were lucky or protected, and by five or ten years 
the life expectancy of those survivors who were not so lucky 
or well protected. In any case, life would go on. 


ECONOMIC RECUPERATION 


Economic recuperation also looks more feasible than is 
generally supposed. Most people—laymen and some experts— 
looking at the highly integrated character of a modern 
economy, argue that a nation is like a body: destroy the heart 
or other vital organs, and even though a few cells may linger 
briefly, the body dies. 

This view is questionable. Suppose the United States or the 
Soviet Union were to be divided into two countries—an A 
country with the largest 50 to 100 cities, and a B country, 
the remainder. The A country cannot survive without the B 
country; but the B country, so far as we can see, can survive 
without the A country. Moreover, we estimate that B has 
the resources and skills needed to rebuild A in, say, ten years. 
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In other words, a country should not be considered analogous 
to a body with vital irreplaceable organs, but rather should 
be considered as two semi-independent pieces that trade with 
each other. 

To continue the point, in most parts of the country it seems 
to be possible, by using existing construction and otherwise 
improvising fallout protection, to prepare the B country to 
receive evacuees from the A country and protect them in a 
reasonably satisfactory manner. If preparations have been made, 
then for most of the year fallout protection could be improvised 
on only a few days’ or hours’ notice. In the wintertime both 
the United States and the Soviet Union might need more time 
or better preparation. 

Russian Civil Defense manuals (dated 1958) indicate that 
the Soviets are making such preparations. In addition, the 
Russians claim to have given every adult in Russia between 20 
and 40 hours of instruction in civil defense, followed by a com- 
pulsory examination. Perhaps most important of all, their 
program seems to include preparations for evacuation to 
improvised fallout protection. How effective would such an 
evacuation be? 


About 50 million Russians live in the 135 largest Soviet 
cities. If they evacuated, say, 80 per cent of these 50 million to 
their B country and left the remainder to operate the cities, all 
essential functions could be maintained while exposing only 
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about 10 million citizens. Also, having evacuated most of the 
urban population, it would be comparatively easy to evacuate 
those remaining. So long as our ICBM force is small, the 
Soviets wouldn’t even have to execute the evacuation before 
they launched an attack, since they would have time to do so 
before our retaliatory force reached the majority of their cities, 

Under these circumstances, if the Russians should strike first 
and were reasonably successful, our retaliation attack would 
not kill more than 5 or 10 million Russians and probably con- 
siderably fewer—unless things went incredibly badly for them. 
Thus they might lose only a fraction as many people as they 
lost in World War II. 

In a particularly tense situation the Soviets could deliberately 
evacuate their A country in order to put pressure on us. Such 
an evacuation would make it credible that they might go to 
war unless we backed down. While this would give us a sort 
of warning, we might not act on it. We might refuse resolutely 
to be “bluffed.’” Unless we were willing to accept a Soviet 
retaliatory blow, the only practicable counteraction that we 
might have might be to back down or to put our Strategic Air 
Command on alert and hope that this action would be enough 
to deter them. The other possibility—to assume that they didn’t 
mean what they seemed to mean—might be too risky. If we 
wished to be in a good bargaining position we would probably 
have to evacuate our own cities. (We have made almost no 
realistic preparations for such a step.) 

Evacuation-type maneuvers are risky because they may touch 
off an attack by the other side. But so far as the Soviets are 
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concerned the probability of such an attack by us is small, 
particularly because we have made negligible preparations to 
ward off, survive, and recover from even a “small” Soviet 
retaliatory strike. They might accept the risk of attack. They 
would then be in a relatively good position to go to war if we 
didn’t attack or back down. Thus the Soviets could start such 
a war in any circumstances in which Khrushchev finds the risks 
of not going to war larger than those of going to war. 

Consider the bloody suppression of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion by the Soviets. Much pressure was applied for the United 
States to intervene. We didn’t. In fact, there are reports that 
we did exactly the opposite, broadcasting to the Poles and the 
East Germans not to rock the boat since no American aid was 
on the way. Assume that we had acceded to intervention pres- 
sure on that occasion. The Russians would then have been faced 
with three fairly serious choices: 

1. They could do nothing. This could mean an almost auto- 
matic Polish and East German revolt. Such a revolt would 
mean serious political repercussions within Russia. 

2. They could fight a limited action. But that would bring 
its own risks. The satellites might still revolt. In addition, if we 
fought a limited action with conventional high-explosive 
weapons, we might lose just by sheer weight of numbers. If we 
went to atomic weapons, it is doubtful that we would win and 
even more doubtful that the war would stay limited. The 
Soviets might easily believe that we were quite capable of 
suddenly expanding the scope of the war with a surprise attack 
against their strategic forces. 
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3. The third possibility might appear safer to the Soviets. 
Rather than wait for the satellites to revolt or for the limited 
war to erupt into a general war at a time chosen by the 
Americans, they might decide to hit us right away. They could 
argue that this guaranteed them the all-important first strike, 
at least if they hurried. 

It is possible that a situation as potentially dangerous as the 
Hungarian revolt could arise again. We could get deeply, if 
involuntarily involved. Consider, for example, an East German 
revolt in which a rearmed West Germany felt obligated to 
intervene, or an all-out U.S.-Chinese war. If either of these 
events happen, our retaliatory capability must be so good that 
even if the Soviets evacuate their cities they will feel that a 
strike by them would ‘be more ‘risky than accepting whatever 
alternative seems to be in store. While I do not have space to 
discuss the difficulties of achieving this capability in the 
1960-70 period, it is harder to accomplish than many suppose. 


DAMAGE VERSUS COMMITMENTS 


Even if one accepts the balance-of-terror theory and we 
don't have to worry about a deliberate Soviet attack on the 
United States, we are still faced with important strategic prob- 
lems. In 1914 and 1939 it was the British who declared war, 
not the Germans. Such a circumstance might arise again; but if 
the balance of terror were reliable, then we would be as likely 
to be deterred from striking the Soviets as they would be from 
striking us, and it would be doubtful that the United States 
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would resort to an all-out attack on the Soviets, even to correct 
or avenge, for example, a major Soviet aggression limited to 
Europe. 

That this now is plausible can be seen by Christian Herter’s 
response on the occasion of the hearings on his nomination: 
“J cannot conceive of any President involving us in an all-out 
nuclear war unless the facts showed clearly we are in danger 
of all-out devastation ourselves, or that actual moves have been 
made toward devastating ourselves.” * 

A thermonuclear balance of terror is equivalent to signing a 
non-aggression treaty that neither the Soviets nor the Americans 
will initiate an all-out attack—no matter how provoking the 
other side may become. Sometimes people do not understand 
the full implications of this figurative non-aggression treaty. 
Let me illustrate what it can mean if we accept absolutely the 
notion that there is no provocation that would cause us to strike 
the Soviets other than an immediately impending or an actual 
Soviet attack on the United States. Imagine that the Soviets 
have taken a very drastic action. I don’t care how extreme or 
shocking you imagine it to be. Suppose, for example, that they 
have dropped bombs on London, Berlin, Rome, Paris, and 
Bonn but have made no detectable preparations for attacking 


‘Whether he means it or not, Khrushchev speaks a different language. On 
January 14, 1959, in a speech to the Supreme Soviet, he said: “I am empha- 
sizing once more that we already possess so many nuclear weapons, both atomic 
and hydrogen, and the necessary rockets for sending these weapons to the terri- 
tory of a potential aggressor, that should any madman launch an attack on our 
state Or on other Socialist states we would be able literally to wipe the country 
or countries which attack us off the face of the earth.” 
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the United States, and that our retaliatory force looks good 
enough to deter them from such an attack. Suppose also that 
there is a device that restrains the President of the United 
States from acting for about 24 hours. The President would 
presumably call together his advisers during this time. Most of 
these advisers would probably urge strongly that the United 
States fulfill its obligation and strike the Soviets. (After all, 
you have to draw a line somewhere, and the Soviets have 
obviously more than crossed this line.) Now let us further sup- 
pose that the President is also told by his advisers that even 
though we will kill almost every Russian if we strike the 
Soviets, we will not be able to destroy all of the Soviet strategic 
forces, and that these surviving Soviet forces will (by radiation, 
or strontium-90, or something) kill every American in their 
retaliatory blow. 
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I find it difficult to believe that under these circumstances 
any President of the United States would initiate a thermo- 
nuclear war by retaliating against the Soviets with the Strategic 
Air Command. There is no objective of public policy that would 
justify ending life for everyone. It should be clear that we 
would not restore Europe by our retaliation; we could only 
succeed in further destroying it, either as a by-product of our 
actions or because the Soviets would destroy Europe as well as 
the United States. 


There were two important caveats in the situation described: 
the President would have 24 hours to think about his response, 
and 177 million Americans would be killed. Let us consider the 
latter first. If 177 million dead is too high a price to pay for 
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punishing the Soviets for their original aggression, how many 
American dead would we accept as the cost of our retaliation? 
| have discussed this question with many Americans, and after 
about 15 minutes of discussion their estimates of an acceptable 
price generally fall between 10 and 60 million dead. (Their 
temporary first reaction, incidentally, usually is that the 
United States would never be deterred from living up to its 
obligations by fear of a Soviet counterblow, an attitude that 
invariably disappeats after some minutes of reflection.) The 
way One seems to arrive at the 60 million figure is rather inter- 
esting. One takes about one-third of a country’s population, or 
just a little less than half. No American that I have spoken to 
who was at all serious about the matter believed that U.S. 
retaliation would be justified—no matter what our commit- 
ments were—if more than half of our population would be 
killed. 

The 24-hour delay is a more subtle device. It is the equivalent 
of asking, Can the Soviets force the President to act in cold 
blood, rather than in the immediate anger of the moment? 
The answer depends not only on the time he has to ponder the 
effects that would accrue from his actions, but also on how 
deeply and seriously the President and his advisers had thought 
about the problem in advance. This latter, in turn, could depend 
on whether there had been any tense situations or crises that 
forced the President and the people to face the concept that 
war is something that can happen, rather than something that 
is reliably deterred by some declaratory policy that is never 
acted on. (The effects of the war are usually considered 
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irrelevant to the declaratory policy, since it is assumed that the 
policy will deter the war.) 

I have discussed with many Europeans the question of how 
many casualties Americans would be willing to envisage and 
still live up to their obligations. Their estimates, perhaps not 
surprisingly, range much lower than the estimates of Americans 
—that is, roughly 2 to 20 million. In fact, one distinguished 
European expert thought that the United States would be 
deterred from retaliating with the Strategic Air Command 
against a major Soviet aggression in Europe by a Soviet threat 
to destroy 5 to 10 empty U.S. cities. 

Will the Soviets find the threat of U.S. retaliation credible? 
I have not asked any Soviet citizen, so I lack the advantage of 
any introspection. But we do know a great deal about Soviet 
decisionmakers; in particular, we know that they strongly 
emphasize that decisionmakers should be able to control their 
emotions. They probably would assume that we feel the same 
way. The Soviets do not believe in cutting off their noses to 
spite their faces. They write and seem to believe that one should 
not be provoked into self-destructive behavior. Thus it is hard 
for me to visualize the Soviets’ believing that the United States 
would willingly commit suicide. In fact, I would conjecture that 
they would feel fairly certain about this matter. They could 
still be wrong. In the United States, there is no tradition of 
controlling one’s emotions. We have tended to emphasize the 
opposite notion (‘“Give me liberty or give me death!’’) and if 
the Soviets are cautious they will realize this. However, if the 


Soviets were to test our resolve by instigating a series of crises, 
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they could probably find out experimentally, without running 
excessive risks, how much provocation we would take. No 
matter what our previously declared policy was, our actual 
policy and the possibilities would then be verified by the 
Soviets. Most important of all in the war of nerves, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Europeans would have faith in our 
adherence to declared policy if it were strained; basically, the 
problem is to convince the Europeans if we wish to prevent 
appeasement as well as destruction. 

Published unclassified estimates of the casualties that the 
United States would suffer in a nuclear war generally run from 
50 to 60 million. If these estimates are relevant (which is 
doubtful, since they generally assume a Soviet surprise attack 
on an unalert United States), we are already deterred from 
living up to our alliance obligations. If they are not relevant, 
we ought to make relevant estimates for now and the future. 

The critical point is whether the Soviets and the Europeans 
believe that we can keep our casualties to a level we would find 
acceptable, whatever that level may be. In such an eventuality 
the Soviets would be deterred from very provocative acts such 
as a ground attack on Europe, Hitler-type blackmail threats, or 
even evacuating their cities and presenting us with an ulti- 
matum. But if they do not believe that we can keep casualties 
to a level we would find acceptable, the Soviets may feel safe 
in undertaking these extremely provocative adventures. Or at 
least the Europeans may believe that the Soviets will feel safe, 
and this in itself creates an extremely dangerous situation for 
pressure and blackmail. 
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THE THREE KINDS OF DETERRENCE 





It is important to distinguish between three types of deter. 
rence: Type 1 Deterrence (which the British call ‘passive deter- 
rence” on the: plausible, but possibly incorrect, assumption that 
it requires no act of will to respond to a violation) is the 
deterrence of a direct attack. It is widely believed that if the 
United States were directly attacked, its response would be 
automatic and unthinking. Type 2 Deterrence (which the Brit- 
ish have called “active deterrence’ because it clearly takes an 
act of will to initiate) is defined as using strategic threats to 
deter an enemy from engaging in very provocative acts other 
than a direct attack on the United States itself. Type 3 Deter. 
rence might be called ‘‘t#t-for-tat deterrence.” It refers to those 
acts that are deterred because the potential aggressor is afraid 
that the defender or others will then take limited actions, mili- 
tary or nonmilitary, that will make the aggression unprofitable. 
These three types of deterrence will be discussed in turn at 
length. 


Type 1 Deterrence (Deterrence against a Direct Attack) 


Most experts today argue that we must make this particular 
type of deterrence work, that we simply caunot face the possi- 
bility of a failure. Never have the stakes on success or failure 
of prevention been so high. Although the extreme view that 


deterrence is everything and that alleviation is hopeless is 
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questionable, clearly Type 1 Deterrence must have first priority. 

In spite of the many words lavished on Type 1 Deterrence, 
most discussions of the conditions needed for such deterrence 
tend to be unrealistic. Typically, discussions of the capability of 
the United States to deter a direct attack compare the preattack 
inventory of our forces with the preattack inventory of the 
Russian forces—that is, the number of planes, missiles, army 
divisions, and submarines of the two countries are directly 
compared. This is a World War I and World War II approach. 

The really essential numbers, however, are estimates of the 
damage that the retaliatory forces can inflict after being hit. 
Evaluation must take into account that the Russians could strike 
at @ time and with tactics of their choosing. We strike back 
with a damaged and perhaps uncoordinated force, which must 
conduct its operations in the postattack environment: The 
Soviets may use blackmail threats to intimidate our response. 
The Russian defense is completely alerted. If the strike has 
been preceded by a tense period, their active defense forces 
have been augmented and their cities have been at least par- 
tially evacuated. Any of the emphasized words can be very 
important, but almost all of them are ignored in most discus- 
sions of Type 1 Deterrence. 

The first step in this calculation—analysis of the effects of 
the Russian strike on U.S. retaliatory ability—depends critically 
on the enemy's tactics and capabilities. The question of warning 
is generally uppermost. Analyses of the effect of the enemy's 
first strike often neglect the most important part of thé problem 
by assuming that warning will be effective and that our forces 
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get off the ground and are sent on their way to their targets. 
Actually, without effective warning, attrition on the ground 
can be much more important than attrition in the air. The 
enemy may not only use tactics that limit our warning, but he 
may do other things to counter our defensive measures, such 
as interfering with command and control arrangements. Thus 
it is important in evaluating enemy capabilities to look not 
only at the tactics that past history and standard assumptions 
lead us to expect, but also at any other tactics that a clever 
enemy might use. We should not always assume what Albert 
Wohlstetter has called ‘U.S. preferred attacks’ in estimating 
the performance of our system. We should also look at “S.U. 
preferred attacks’’—a sensible Soviet planner may prefer them! 

The enemy, by choosing the timing of an attack, has several 
factors in his favor. He can select a time calculated to force 
our manned-bomber force to retaliate in the daytime, when 
his day fighters and his air-defense systems will be much more 
effective. In addition, he can choose the season so that his 
postwar agricultural problems and fallout-protection problems 
will be less difficult. 

The second part of the calculation—consequences of the 
lack of coordination of the surviving U.S. forces—depends 
greatly on our tactics and the flexibility of our plans. If, for 
example, our offensive force is assigned a large target sys- 
tem so that it is spread thinly, and if because of a large or 
successful Russian attack the Russians have succeeded in de- 
stroying much of our force, many important Russian targets 
would go unattacked. If, on the other hand, to avoid this we 
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double or triple the assignment to important targets, we might 
over-destroy many targets, especially if the Soviets had not 
struck us successfully. For this and other reasons, it would be 
wise to evaluate the damage and then retarget the surviving 
forces. Whether this can be done depends critically on the tim- 
ing of the attack, the nature of the targeting process, and our 
postattack capability for evaluation, command, and control. 

Our attack may also be degraded because of problems of 
grouping, timing, and refueling; in some instances our manned 
bombers might be forced to infiltrate in small groups into 
Soviet air territory and lose the advantage of saturation of the 
Soviet defenses. Whether or not this would be disastrous de- 
pends a great deal on the quality of the Russian air-defense 
system, especially on whether it has any holes we can exploit, 
and the kind and number of penetration aids we use. This 
aspect is complicated and classified. 

Another point that may be of great importance is that 
modern nuclear weapons are so powerful that even if they 
don’t destroy their target, they may change the environment 
so as to cause the retaliating weapon system to be inoperable. 
The various effects of nuclear weapons include blast, thermal 
tadiation, ground shock, debris, dust, and ionizing radiation— 
any of which may affect people, equipment, propagation of 
electromagnetic signals, etc. One might say that the problem 
of operating in a postattack environment after training in the 
peacetime environment is similar to training at the equator 
and then moving a major but incomplete part (that is, a 
damaged system) to the arctic and expecting this incomplete 
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system to work efficiently the first time it is tried. This js 
particularly implausible if, as is often true, the intact system is 
barely operable at the equator (that is, in peacetime). 

In addition to attacking the system, the enemy may attempt 
to attack our resolve. Imagine, for example, that we had a 
pure Polaris system invulnerable to an all-out simultaneous 
enemy attack (invulnerable by assumption and not by analysis) 
and the enemy started to destroy our submarines one at a time 
at sea. Suppose an American President were told that if we 
started an all-out war in retaliation, the Soviets could and 
would destroy every American because of limitations in our 
offense and our active and passive defenses. Now if the Presi- 
dent has a chance to think about the problem, he simply cannot 
initiate this kind of war even with such provocation. Against 
even stronger strategic postures there will still be opportunities 
for using postattack coercion. In some cases it will cost the 
Soviets nothing to use tactics combined with threats which, if 
they work, will greatly alleviate their military problems; if 
they do not work, the situation will be almost unchanged any- 
way. I do not have the space here to discuss the timing, control, 
communication, and persuasion problems involved in making 
different kinds of postattack coercion feasible, but they do not 
look insurmountable. 
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One of the most important and yet the most neglected ele- 
ments of the retaliatory calculation is the effect of the Russian 
civil-defense measures. The Russians are seldom credited with 
even modest preparedness in civil defense. Analysts sometimes 
go so far as to assume that peacetime civilian activities will 
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continue on a business-as-usual basis, hours after Russian mis- 
siles or planes have been dispatched. The analysts may then 
rocede to worry about conventional day-night variations in 
population. This is not only ridiculous, it is also symptomatic 
of the lack of realism and the prevalent tendency toward 
underestimating the enemy. 

A much more reasonable alternative that would apply in 
many situations—that the Russians might at some point evacu- 
ate their city population to places affording existing or im- 
provisable fallout protection—is almost never realistically 
examined. If the Russians should take steps to evacuate their 
cities, the vulnerability of their population would be dramat- 
ically reduced. 

The Soviets also know that they can take an enormous 
amount of economic damage and be set back only:a few years 
in their development. Not only did they do something like 
this after World War II, but what is even more impressive, 
they fought a war after the Germans had destroyed most of 
their existing military power and occupied an area that con- 
tained about 40 per cent of the prewar Soviet population— 
the most industrialized 40 per cent. According to Soviet esti- 
mates, by the time the war ended they had lost about one-third 
of their wealth—almost the proportion we would lose if we 
lost all of the A country. The Soviets rebuilt the destroyed 
wealth in about six years. Moreover, since 1931 they have had 
a vigorous program to disperse their industry, a program that 
seems to have been stepped up since World War II. It is quite 
likely that their B country is at least as capable of restoring 
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society as ours. Much more important, they probably know 
the capabilities of their B country. 

The difficulties of Type 1 Deterrence arise mainly from the 
fact that the deterring nation must strike second. These diffi- 
culties are compounded by the rapidity with which the tech. 
nology of war changes and the special difficulty the defender 
has in reacting quickly and adequately to changes in the offense. 
The so-called missile gap illustrates the problem. The Russians 
announced in August, 1957, that they had tested an ICBM. 
Evidence of their technical ability to do this was furnished by 
Sputnik I, sent aloft in October of that year. Early in 1959 
Khrushchev boasted that the Soviet Union had intercontinental 
rockets in serial production. We have little reason to believe 
that they won’t have appreciable numbers of operational 
ICBM’s about three years after their successful test—which 
would be in August, 1960. 

Suppose that in 1957 and 1958 we had refused to react to 
this “hypothetical” threat, so that when the autumn of 1960 
appeared we had not completed the needed modifications to our 
defenses to accommodate this development. What kind of 
risk would we have run? 


I will assume (on the basis of newspaper reports and Con- 
gressional testimony) that we had approximately 25 wnalert 
SAC home bases in 1957. In accordance with the proposed 
hypothesis of doing nothing, I will (incorrectly) assume that 
we still have 25 bases in 1960. The number of missiles that the 
Russians would need in order, hypothetically, to destroy these 
25 SAC bases depends on their technology. Assume that their 
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missile has a probability of one in two of successfully com- 
pleting its countdown and destroying the SAC base at which it 
is launched. What would we have risked? Simple calculation 
indicates that our risk would have been substantial. For ex- 
ample, if the Russians had 125 missiles, then even if their 
firing time were spread out over an hour or so, it would still 
be possible for Mr. Khrushchev’s aides to push 125 buttons 
and expect that there would be a better than even chance that 
they would destroy all of the aircraft on the ground at SAC 
home bases, about one chance in three that only one such base 
would survive, and a very small probability that two or more 
bases would survive. The Soviets could well believe that their 
air defense would easily handle any attacks launched by air- 
craft from one or two bases. If they are prepared to accept the 
tisk involved in facing an attack from, say, four or five bases, 
then they need only about 75 missiles, each with a single-shot 
probability of one-half; if they had 150 missiles, the single-shot 
probability could be as low as one-third and still be satisfactory 
to a Soviet planner willing to accept retaliation from four or 
five surviving bases. 

This kind of missile attack is much more calculable than 
almost any other kind of attack. It is so calculable that many 
people believe that the results of such an attack can be pre- 
dicted just by applying well-known principles of engineering 
and physics. It looks so calculable that even a cautious Soviet 
planner might believe that he could rely on the correctness of 
his estimates; thus he might find it the path of caution to 
attack while the opportunity was still available. 
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Actually, even with tested missiles, results of attacks are not 
really mathematically predictable. The probability of extreme 
variations in performance, the upper and lower limits, cannot 
be calculated accurately. But laymen or narrow professionals 
persist in regarding the matter as a simple problem in engineer. 
ing and physics, Therefore, unless sophisticated objections on 
the possibilities of intelligence leaks, firing discipline, reli- 
ability of the basic data, field degradation, etc., are raised, even 
an inarticulate Russian general could probably force the fol- 
lowing conclusions on a group of hostile, skeptical, and busy 
civilians, whether they wanted to believe them or not: that in 
this hypothetical case (where the Russians had 125 missiles, 
each with a single-shot probability of one-half), if they were 
to push these 125 buttons and also launch a supplementary 
coordinated attack with IRBM’s and tactical bombers on USS. 
and allied overseas bases, there would be a reasonable chance 
that the Soviet Union would get away scot free; that there 
would be a good chance that they would suffer very little 
damage; and that there would be no chance at all that they 
would suffer as much damage as they suffered in World 
War I. 
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Let us consider some of the caveats that this Russian general 
would have to concede if somebody raised them, and try to 
judge how serious Khrushchev or the Presidium would find 
them. 

The first is that there be no intelligence leak. Given the 
small number of missiles involved and the tight security in the 
Russian empire, this might look like a reasonably safe assump- 
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tion. But whether the Russians would be willing to rely on our 
lack of intelligence is very hard to say. The Russians might 
think it possible for us to have a very senior spy or, even more 
worrisome, for them to have a defector—possibly in the 
Presidium itself. 

The second caveat concerns firing discipline, that is, that 
nobody fires either prematurely or too late. If we work on our 
original assumption that the U.S. posture remains unchanged 
since 1957, when alerts were measured in hours or so, this is 
not a rigid requirement. However, if we give ourselves credit 
for a 15-minute alert, this would mean that the Russian missile 
is so reliable that when they press the buttons the majority of 
the missiles are actually ready to be fired. If the Russian mis- 
siles have a “hold” capability—that is, if they can be ready 
some minutes or hours early and then maintain this ready posi- 
tion, this may not be a difficult requirement, although it could 
decrease the effective reliability. (We are defining a missile’s 
reliability here as including the probability that it takes off 
within a few minutes of the assigned firing time. Given that 
the Soviet missiles have a “hold” capability, this may not be a 
much smaller number than if we define reliability as the proba- 
bility that the missile takes off within a few hours of the as- 
signed firing time.) A small reduction in reliability would 
simply mean that the Russians would need a few more ICBM’s. 
A large reduction would most likely put the Soviets out of 
business. 

There is an interesting interaction between firing discipline 
and measures designed to reduce the possibility of intelligence 
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leaks. If the Soviets trained with very realistic exercises so 
that even the people involved in the exercises could not dis- 
tinguish until the last minute the exercise from the real thing, 
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then such exercises could be used to disguise preparations for 
attack. But there would be a tendency for somebody to fire 
prematurely, perhaps causing an accidental war. If, on the 
contrary, the Soviets try to prevent this breach of firing disci- 
pline by the use of severe threats and indoctrination so that 
nobody will fire prematurely, then they run the opposite risk 
that people will refuse to believe the order when it comes, un- 
less alerted ahead of time. 

The third caveat is that they must have accurate intelligence 
about the U.S. military posture. Given U.S. security practices 
currently in vogue about the position and use of our SAC bases 
and the ease with which information could be obtained about 
last minute changes, this also could look feasible. Probably the 
only requirement is to try to get the information. 

Much more important, they need accurate data about them- 
selves—the yield, accuracy, and reliability of their ICBM’s, for 
example. While it is surprisingly hard to get reliable estimates 
of these quantities, only very sophisticated people will know 
this. If the Soviets have some extra margin of performance for 
insurance—that is, if they have a much better technological 
capability than they need—then they do not require extremely 
accurate estimates of this capability. On the other hand, if 
their equipment is just marginally satisfactory, then even 


though they have an adequate capability they are unlikely 
to know this. 
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Last and most important is the question of field degradation. 
Let us go back to our Russian general’s persuasion problem. 
It is perfectly possible, for example, for this general to take 
the members of the Presidium out to the range and show them, 
say, 5 or 10 ICBM’s lined up, and ask them to select one 
and make a cross on a map. The range personnel could pro- 
ceed to fire that ICBM and hit near enough to the cross to 
make the general's point. Or even more convincingly, they 
might fire all 5 or 10 ICBM’s at once. 

This would be an impressive demonstration, but a question 
arises. What happens when the missiles are operated in the 
field by regular military personnel? While the Russians have 
a tradition of at least initial incompetency (for example, in 
the Crimean, Japanese, and Finnish wars, as well as in World 
Wars I and II), they have, since World War II, emphasized 
reliability of equipment, sometimes at the cost of other per- 
formance. One would assume that if they could obtain accuracy 
and yield at all, they could obtain it reliably. Nevertheless the 
worry might remain, How far off from range performance 
will we be? 

It should also be noted that so long as our strategic bases 
are soft, missile attacks present the Russians with possibilities 
for the use of a postattack blackmail strategy almost as extreme 
as the one mentioned previously. If the Russians concentrate 
their attack solely against strategic bases and airburst their 
weapons (which is the most efficient way to use a weapon 
against a soft target), there will be no local fallout effects. 
Then unless one of the weapons goes astray and hits a major 
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city, deaths would be limited to a few million Americans as 
the result of blast and thermal effects. The Soviets could then 
point out (unless we had appreciable levels of air offense, air 
defense, and civil defense surviving) that they could totally 
destroy our country (while we could only hurt them), and did 
we really want to pick this moment to initiate the use of 
nuclear weapons against open cities ? 

While it would take a moderately reckless Soviet decision. 
maker to press the 125 ICBM buttons even if the assumptions 
were as favorable as originally hypothesized, it would be even 
more reckless for the United States to rely on extreme Soviet 
caution and responsibility as a defense. In any case, our Type I 
Deterrence can be strained, and in some moderately plausible 
situations even a cautious Soviet government might prefer 
pressing buttons if the odds were so much in its favor. The 
mere recognition by U.S. and European decisionmakers of the 
possibility of such an attack could dominate or distort all inter- 
national relations. 

The actual situation differs from this hypothetical one. As 
our newspapers report, we have taken many measures to allevi- 
ate this problem. It would not be appropriate to discuss here 
how adequate these measures are and the risks we may or may 
not be running. The measures we have adopted may or may 
not give us an adequate factor of safety. In any case it is neces- 
sary to react rapidly to changes in the enemy's posture. 

The need for quick reaction to even “hypothetical” changes 
in the enemy's posture is likely to be true for the indefinite 
future, in spite of the popularity of the theory that once we 
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get over Our current difficulties we will have a so-called mini- 
mum nuclear deterrent force that will solve the Type I Deter- 
rence problem. Some even maintain that it will solve all 
strategic problems. 

A last point will be made about Type 1 Deterrence. When 
people evaluate the quality of our Type 1 Deterrence they 
usually ask if it is sufficiently strong to prevent the Soviets 
from attacking us in cold blood. This is probably misleading. 
As I tried to point out when discussing the possible conse- 
quences of our intervening in Hungary, Type 1 Deterrence can 
be strained. Thus it is probably best to evaluate the quality of 
one’s Type 1 Deterrence by asking how much strain it could 
accept and still be depended on. The next topic will indicate 
that plausible circumstances may arise in which we may wish to 
indulge in acts that would strain our Type 1 Deterrence. 


Type 2 Deterrence (Deterrence of Extreme Provocations) 


A quite different calculation is relevant to U.S. Type 2 De- 
terrence, although it is still a Soviet calculation (but this time 
a Soviet calculation of an American calculation). The Soviet 
planner asks himself, If I make this very provocative move, 
will the Americans strike us? Whether the Soviets then pro- 
ceed with the contemplated provocation will be influenced by 
their estimate of the American calculation as to what happens 
if the tables are reversed. That is, what happens if the Ameri- 
cans strike and damage the Russian strategic air force, and the 
Russians strike back uncoordinated in the teeth of an alerted 
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U.S. air defense and possibly against an evacuated U.S. popu. 
lation? If this possibility is to be credible to the Soviets, jt 
must be because they recognize that their own Type 1 Deter. 
rence can fail. If Khrushchev is a convinced adherent of the 
balance-of-terror theory and does not believe that his Type 
1 Deterrence can fail, then he may just go ahead with the 
provocative action. 

It is important to realize that the operation of Type 2 Deter. 
rence will involve the possibility that the United States will 
obtain the first strategic strike or some temporizing move, such 
as evacuation. Many people talk about the importance of 
having adequate civil and air defense to back our foreign 
policy. However, calculations made in evaluating the perfor- 
mance of a proposed civil- and air-defense program invariably 
assume a Russian surprise attack and—to make the problem 
even harder—a surprise attack directed mostly against civilians, 
This is unnecessarily pessimistic, for the calculation in which 
one looks at a U.S. first strike in retaliation for a Russian 
provocation is probably more relevant in trying to evaluate the 
role that the offense and defense play in affecting some im- 
portant aspects of foreign policy. 


Under this assumption, if we have even a moderate non- 
military defense program, its performance is likely to look 
impressive to the Russians and probably to most Europeans. 
For example, the crucial problem of obtaining adequate warn- 
ing will have been greatly lessened, at least in the eyes of the 
Soviets. They are also likely to think that we have more free- 
dom than we will have. The Soviets may believe that we are 
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not worried by the possibility that they will get strategic or 
premature tactical warning. This could be true in spite of the 
fact that in actual practice such an attack would probably 
involve a considerable risk that the Soviets would get some 
warning. Any planning would have to be tempered by the 
sobering realization that a disclosure or mistake could bring 
a pre-emptive Russian attack. 

The possibility of augmenting our active and passive defense 
is very important. That is, rather than striking the Russians if 
they do something very provocative, we might prefer to evacu- 
ate our city population to fallout protection, “beef up” our air 
defense and air offense, and then tell the Russians that we had 
put ourselves into a much stronger position to initiate hos- 
tilities. After we had put ourselves in a position in which the 
Russian retaliatory strike would inflict much less than a total 
catastrophe, the Russians would have just three broad classes 
of alternatives: 


1. To initiate some kind of strike. 

2. To prolong the crisis, even though it would then be 
very credible that we would strike if they continued to 
provoke us. 


3. To back down or compromise the crisis satisfactorily. 


Hopefully the Soviets would end up preferring the third alter- 
native, because our Type 1 Deterrence would make the first 
choice sufficiently unattractive and our Type 2 Deterrence 
would do the same for the second. 
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Type 3 Deterrence (Deterrence of Moderate Provocation) 


The most obvious threat that we could muster under Type 3 
Deterrence would be the capability to fight a limited war of 
some sort. Because this subject is complicated and space is 
limited, I will not discuss this particular Type 3 Deterrence 
capability—although it is important and necessary. Instead, | 
shall consider some of the nonmilitary gambits open to us. 

Insofar as day-to-day activities are concerned, the things that 
seemingly regulate the other man’s behavior are nonmilitary, 
For example, among other things, a potential provocation may 
be deterred by any of the following effects or reactions: 


. Internal reactions or costs 

. Loss of friends or antagonizing of neutrals 

Creation or strengthening of hostile coalitions 
Lowering of the reaction threshold of potential op- 
ponents 

. Diplomatic or economic retaliation 

6. Moral or ethical inhibitions 

7. An increase in the military capability of the potential 
Opponent 


mH Ww NO 


4) 


Space permits discussion of only the last subject, which is 
both very important and badly neglected. It has become fash- 
ionable among the mote sober military experts to regard mobil- 
ization capabilities as examples of wishful thinking. And 
indeed, in the few hours or few days of a modern war, large- 
scale production of military goods will not be possible. 
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PROVOCATION A SPUR TO MILITARY CAPABILITY 


What deters the Russians from a series of Koreas and Indo- 
Chinas? It is probably less the fear of a direct U.S. attack with 
its current forces than the probability that the United States and 
her allies would greatly increase both their military strength 
and their resolve in response to such crises. The deterrent effect 
of this possibility can be increased by making explicit prepara- 
tions so that we can increase our strength very rapidly when- 
ever the other side provokes us. For example, in June, 1950, 
the United States was engaged in a great debate on whether 
the defense budget should be 14, 15, or 16 billion dollars. 
Along came Korea. Congress quickly authorized 60 billion 
dollars, an increase by a factor of four! 

No matter what successes the Communist cause had in 
Korea, that authorization represents an enormous military de- 
feat for the Soviets. However, it was almost three years before 
that authorization was fully translated into increased expendi- 
tures and corresponding military power. It is very valuable to 
be able to increase our defense expenditures, but this ability 
becomes many times more valuable if authorizations can be 
translated into military strength in a year or so. If the Russians 
know that deterioration in international relations will push 
us into a crash program, they may be much less willing to let 
international relations deteriorate. The problem is, Would we 
have time to put in a useful program? After all, the basic mili- 
tary posture (including installations) must be of the proper 
sort if it is to be possible to expand it within a year or so to 
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the point where it is prepared to fight a war in addition to 
being able to deter one. Our current posture (1960) is probably 
far from optimal for doing this. 
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If preparations like these were at least moderately expensive 
and very explicit, the Russians might find it credible that the 
United States would initiate and carry through such a program 
if they were provocative even, say, on the scale of Korea or 
less. The Russians would then be presented with the following 
three alternatives: 


1. They could strike the United States before the buildup 
got very far. This might look very unattractive, especi- 
ally since the buildup would almost certainly be accom- 
panied by an increased alert and other measures to 
reduce the vulnerability of SAC. 

2. They could try to match the U.S. program. This would 
be very expensive. 

3. They could accept a position of inferiority. Such an 
acceptance would be serious, since the United States 
would now have a “fight the war’’ capability as well 
as a ‘‘deter the war” capability. 


In each case the costs and risks of their provocation would 
have been increased, and it is likely that the Soviets would take 
these extra costs and risks into account before attempting any 
provocation. If they were not deterred, we could launch the 
crash program. Then we would be in a position to correct the 
results of their past provocation or at least to deter them in 
the future from exploiting these results. 
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It might be particularly valuable to have credible and ex. 
plicit plans to institute crash programs for civil defense* and 
limited-war capabilities. It seems to be particularly feasible to 
maintain inexpensive and effective mobilization bases in these 
two fields, and the institution of a crash program would make 
it very credible to the Russians, our allies, and neutrals that 
we would go to war at an appropriate level if we were pro- 
voked again. 

It is important to understand that we have this asset: the abil- 
ity to spend large sums of money rapidly. Let us, for example, 
assume a new Berlin crisis in two or three years. Assume also 
that the United States has done nothing to improve its Type 2 
Deterrence capability, and very little to improve its limited-war 
capability, but it does have a first-rate Type 1 Deterrence 
(one that could punish the Soviets if they attacked us, but one 
that could not protect the United States). Under these circum 
stances it would be most improbable that we would initiate 
either a thermonuclear or limited war if the Russians gradually 
put the squeeze on Berlin. Nevertheless, State Department 
negotiators would try in all likelihood to get the Soviets to 
back down by threatening that we would do something very 
violent—that we would use our military forces. But our nego- 
tiators would be afraid to spell out our threat, for nothing that 
they could present would be both credible and effective. 


*For a discussion of the possibilities, see Herman Kahn, Some Specific 
Suggestions for Achieving Early Non-Military Defense Capabilities and Initiating 
Long-range Programs, The RAND Corporation, Research Memorandum RM-2206- 
RC, January 2, 1958, rev. July 1, 1958 
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Even today the Russians have told us that any talk of our 
maintaining our position in Berlin by force is “bluff.” If we 
send soldiers, they say they will kill them; if we send tanks, 
they will burn them; if we send bombers, they will destroy our 
cities. The Soviets are saying that at any level of violence we 
care to use they can either meet that level on the spot or prom- 
ise such a severe punishment that we will be deterred. The 
Russians also point out that Berlin is a chess game, not a poker 
game, and that everybody can see what our capabilities are. 

If the Soviets are right—that our only alternatives are vio- 
lence or defeat—where defeat would be an acceptance of some 
new and unsatisfactory status of Berlin, then the Soviets could 
probably succeed in talking us into adopting a face-saving 
method of losing Berlin rather than one that would make it 
clear to all that we had suffered a serious defeat. 

In actual fact we do have some very strong cards to play, 
but if we do not know what these cards are, we may be tricked 
out of playing them. If we refused to accept a face-saving de- 
feat and the Russians persisted in rubbing our noses in the ditt, 
then it would be clear to all in NATO that unless we did some- 
thing spectacular to recover the situation, these nations could 
no longer rely on us for any kind of protection. Under such 
circumstances the United States might order an attack. It is 
much more likely that it would authorize enormous defense 
budgets, probably at least ‘at the 100-billion-dollars-a-year level. 
These funds would be designed not only to improve our current 
posture but also to buy large limited-war forces and such things 
as civil defense and the corresponding military forces that 
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would give us a credible capability for initiating a war at some 
appropriate level of violence if a humiliating crisis should be 
repeated. There would also be enormous pressure under these 
circumstances on the NATO nations to combine into an even 
tighter alliance and to mobilize their resources for their de- 
fense. This would mean that as in Korea, even if we lost Berlin 
in the military sense, the Russians would have lost this par- 
ticular campaign. While Berlin is important ethically and 
politically, its loss would not compare to the greatly increased 
power and resolve on the side of the West. 

This is one of the major threats we can bring to bear on the 
Russians. If we are not aware that we have this threat, if we 
believe that doubling the budget would really mean immediate 
bankruptcy or other financial catastrophe, then the Russians 
can present us with alternatives that may in the end result in 
their winning the diplomatic, political, and foreign-policy vic- 
tory. It is important that we understand our own strengths as 
well as our possible weaknesses. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Even if we have acquired the highest-quality Type 1 Deter- 
tence capability, we must still be able to fight and survive 
wars as long as it is possible to have such a capability. This is 
true not only because it is prudent to take out insurance against 
a war's Occurring unintentionally, but also because we must be 
able both to stand up to the threat of fighting a war and to 
credibly threaten to initiate one. We must make it risky for 
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the enemy to force us into situations in which we must choose 
between fighting and appeasing. We must have an “‘alternative 
to peace,” so long as there is no world government and it js 
technologically and economically possible to have such an 
alternative. It is most likely that this “alternative to peace” 
must include a general-war capability as well as a limited-war 
capability. 

Under current programs the United States may in a few years 
find itself unwilling to accept a Soviet retaliatory blow, no 
matter what the provocation. To get into such a situation 
would be equivalent to disowning our alliance obligations by 
signing a non-aggression treaty with the Soviets—a non- 
aggression treaty with almost 200 million American hostages 
to guarantee performance. Before drifting into such an “alli- 
ance,’ we should ask ourselves, What does it mean to live with 
this non-aggression treaty? Can we prevent it from being 
“signed”? Can we delay its “ratification” ? Those who would 
rely on limited means to control possible Soviet provocations 
must ask themselves the question, What keeps the enemy's 
counteraction to acceptable limits if there are no credible Type 
2 Deterrence capabilities? Those who think of very limited 
capabilities or mutual-homicide threats either separately or in 
combination as being sufficient to meet our Type 2 Deterrence 
problems are ignoring the dynamics of bareaining and conflict 
situations. When two men or two nations are arguing over 
something that both feel to be of moderate importance, it is 
common for things to get out of control, for prestige to become 


committed, and for threats and counterthreats and actions and 
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counteractions to increase in almost limitless intensity—that is, 
unless there are internal or external sanctions to set and enforce 
limits. 

These remarks will distress all who, very properly, view the 
thought of fighting a war with so much horror that they feel 
uneasy at having even a high-quality deterrent force, much 
jess a credible capability for initiating, fighting, and terminat- 
ing all kinds of wars. While one can sympathize with this 
attitude, it is, I believe, close to being irresponsible. 

The threat of force has long been an important regulatory 
factor in international affairs; one cannot remove or greatly 
weaken this threat without expecting all kinds of unforeseen 
changes—not all of them necessarily for the better. True, 
many of the measures that preserve our ability to fight and 
survive wars may turn out to be temporary expedients that will 
not solve our long-run security problems, but this does not 
mean they are not important. You cannot reach 1970 or 1975 
if you do not successfully pass through 1960 and 1965. If we 
neglect our short-term problems, we are bound to run serious 
risks of a disastrous deterioration in the international situation 
or in our own posture. This, in turn, may make it impossible to 
atrive at a reasonable, stable state. 

In fact, insofar as the balance-of-terror theory is correct, if 
any nation actually is militarily provocative, then, no matter 
what our previous threats have been, we must meet that behav- 
ior by using limited means or simply allow that nation to get 
away with whatever it is trying to do. The aggressor will realize 
this too and gain confidence from the realization. For this 
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reason any attempt to use threats of mutual homicide to contro] 
an aggressor’s behavior (short of trying to deter him from an 
attack on one’s own country) is ill advised. Even if one means 
that threat seriously, it will still not be credible to the enemy 
or ally—particularly if the challenge is in any way ambiguous, 

Since it now seems most unlikely that the Soviet menace 
will go away of itself and since we have eschewed preventive 
war as a possibility, we must seek the solution to our problems 
along the path of some degree of coexistence or collaboration. 
To do this effectively we must appear extremely competent to 
the Soviet leaders. They must feel that we are putting adequate 
attention and resources into meeting our military, political, and 
economic problems. This is not a question of attempting to 
bargain from strength, but one of looking so invulnerable to 
blackmail and aggressive tactics that Soviet leaders will feel it 
is worth while to make agreements and foolish not to. We must 
look much more dangerous as an opponent than as a collabo- 
rator, even an uneasy collaborator. 

I have the impression that up to about 1956-57 the average 
senior Russian had an enormous respect for U.S. planners and 
decisionmakers—which they now (in 1960) have begun to lose. 
Many of their comments on remarks made by some of our mili- 
tary and political leaders are contemptuous. In the precarious 
present and the even more precarious future it would be well 
to go to some trouble not only to be competent as an antago- 
nist to the Russians, but to /ook competent. 

Ideally, winning the cold war would mean the establishment 
of peaceful, democratic, and prosperous nations everywhere 
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and the complete elimination of all international conflicts of 
greater significance than those that, for example, occasionally 
plague U.S.—British relations. No sober student of the inter- 
national scene visualizes anything of this sort occurring! Even 
a more limited objective—the attainment of a physical security 
that is independent of Soviet rationality and responsibility—is 
probably unattainable. There is no acceptable way to protect 
ourselves from a psychotic Soviet decisionmaker who launches 
a surprise attack without making rational calculations. 

But the situation is worse than this. It is most unlikely that 
the world can live with an uncontrolled arms race lasting for 
several decades. It is not that we could not match Soviet ex- 
penditures; it is simply that as technology advances and as 
weapons become more powerful and more diverse, it is most 
likely that there will have to be at least implicit agreements on 
their use, distribution, and character if we are not to run un- 
acceptably high risks of unauthorized or irresponsible behavior. 
No matter how antagonistic the Soviets feel toward us, they 
have common interests with us in this field. This does not mean 
that they will not try to exploit the common danger to obtain 
unilateral advantages; it simply means that there is an important 
area for bargaining here, one that we must fully exploit. 

As a prerequisite to exploiting it we must do our homework. 
We must know what we are trying to achieve, the kinds of 
concessions that we can afford to give, and the kinds of con- 
cessions that we insist on getting from the Soviets. All of this 
will require, among other things, much-higher-quality prepara- 
tions for negotiations than have been customary. 
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The intellectual quality of discussion could probably be im- 
proved if criticism were both more discerning and more savage, 
We should learn to distinguish between first-strike and second. 
strike forces, between Type 1 and Type 2 Deterrence, between 
the use of credible and silly threats of retaliation, between 
“bankruptcy’’ and a reduction in standards of living, between 
sober and reliable measures and desperate gambles or ‘‘calcu- 
lated risks,’ between deterrence by assumption and deterrence 
by objectively capable systems, etc. 

Aside from the ideological differences and the problem of 
security itself, there do not seem to be any other objective 
quarrels between the United States and Russia that justify the 
tisks and costs to which we subject each other. The big thing 
that the Soviet Union and the United States have to fear from 
each other is fear itself. (I am making some very optimistic 
assumptions. One is that the Soviets would really be willing to 
give up any hope of world domination to be achieved by the 
use of military force. Another is that they would give up their 
curious notion that the only satisfactory status quo is a situation 
in which the Soviet World increases every year and the Free 
World decreases, and that all kinds of subversive and violent 
activities are part of this peacetime status guo. On the other 
hand, our understandable hope that one day the satellite na- 
tions will be liberated does not look to the Soviets like a rea- 
sonable acceptance of status guo.) 


Aside from the caveats given above about Soviet and United 
States expectations and hopes, and the problem of security 
itself, both ¢ Soviet Union and the United States are status 
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quo powers. In this respect, the situation is quite different 
from what it was in World War I when all the great powers 
competed in trying to carve out empires for themselves, both 
inside and outside Europe. Today a normal increase of two or 
three years in the gross national product of either Soviet Russia 
or the United States is of much greater significance both mili 
tarily and economically than quite sizable additions or sub- 
tractions of territory. This means that we can both afford to be 
relaxed about changes in our respective ‘spheres of influence.’’ 
But even if it were conceded that all we have to fear is fear, 
this would not imply that the problem is simple, or even that 
it can be eliminated by any kind of arrangements that are 
practical for the next decade or so. It is only to say that there 
do not seem to be any fundamental blocks to making things 
more manageable and safer than the current arrangement, 
which is an almost uncontrolled arms race ameliorated by some 
implicit (and vague) agreements and some unilateral actions. 

Even if we arrive at some arms-control agreements that elimi- 
nate the most dangerous aspects of the competition, we may 
still need the threat of force to regulate the minor clashes that 
occur. While many people are suggesting various versions of a 
“tule by law” to prevent minor clashes from becoming major 
ones, I am not very hopeful that we can succeed totally. Such 
efforts are to be encouraged—in fact they are indispensable— 
but they can alleviate the problem only to the point where 
inevitable conflicts of interest can be handled, not eliminated. 
We will still need a balance of terror or other military sanctions 
to persuade those who would be tempted to use violence to use 
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other machinery instead. If the balance is to be stable and not 
subject to being overturned by minor changes in tactics, posture, 
technological innovation, or cheating on arms-control agree. 
ments, then initially it will have to be based on a massive 
program. 

However, we must also take seriously the problem of allevi- 
ating the conflict by arms control and international agreement. 
We do not have unlimited time. Our problems are being in. 
creased rapidly by many things, including the mounting rate of 
technological progress, the ‘revolution of rising expectations,” 
increasing nationalism, and an increasing diffusion of the newer 
military technologies. It is possible that there may be some in- 
vention, discovery, or crisis that simply cannot be handled even 
momentarily in our present international society. Progress is so 
fast, the problems are so unprecedented, and the lead-times for 
cultural assimilation are so long that it is difficult to believe 
that muddling through will work. We will need much better 
mechanisms than we have had for forward thinking, imagina- 
tive research into problems of strategy and foreign policy, and 
anticipating future developments and planning to meet them. 

These mechanisms can be made available. The tools actually 
or potentially available to the analyst, planner, and decision- 
maker, both organizational and technical, are many times better 
than anything we have had before. It is just barely possible that 
with determined efforts by large numbers of responsible people 
we can achieve enough to make a significant difference. The 
survival of our civilization may depend on this effort’s being 
made. Let us hope that it can be. 
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PREFACE 


The study of non-military defense described in this report has 
been supported by The RAND Corporation as part of its program of 
RAND-sponsored research. In addition to its work for the United 
States Air Force and other government agencies, the Corporation 
regularly sponsors, with its own funds, research projects in areas of 
importance to national security and public welfare. RAND-sponsored 
research is considered to be fundamentally the responsibility of the 
individuals involved in the project, and the conclusions of such 
projects are not necessarily endorsed by the Corporation. Such studies 
are published in the hope that they may contribute to wider under- 
standing of important national problems. 

This study of non-military defense was initiated, directed, and 
formulated in its central features by Herman Kahn. Particular parts 
of the study were the responsibility of the following individuals, 
approximately in the order the subjects are mentioned in this report: 
Leon Gouré, foreign policy implications; Irwin Mann, improvised 
fallout shelters and other inexpensive measures; Robert Panero 
(from the staff of Guy B. Panero Engineers), mines and deep rock 
shelters; John O'Sullivan, conventional shelters and costs of com- 
plete shelter systems; Fred Iklé, strategic evacuation and_ social 
problems; Maj. Gen. Frank Ross, USA, ret., tactical evacuation; 
Leonard Berkovitz, performance of shelter systems under hypotheti- 
cal attacks; Harold Mitchell, M.D., medical effects of radiation; 
Jerald Hill, long-term fallout problems; Joseph Carrier, food and 
agriculture; Paul Clark, economic recuperation after a 50-city attack; 
Norman Hanunian, heavier attacks and industrial shelters; Col. 
George Reinhardt, USA, ret., ‘starter set’ and recuperation stock- 
piles; Harry Rowen, interactions with active offense; Philip Dadant, 
interactions with active defense; Richard Moorsteen, Soviet non- 
military defense capabilities. This summary report was drafted by 
Paul Clark. 
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A number of people in government agencies have been helpful 
in furnishing information and orientation. While it would be 
impossible to list them all, the assistance of the following should 
be acknowledged: Federal Civil Defense Administration—John 
Devaney, Gerald Gallagher, Jack Greene, Ralph Spears, Benjamin 
Taylor; Federal Reserve Board—Roland Robinson; Naval Radiolog- 
ical Defense Laboratory—Walmer Strope, Paul Tompkins; Office 
of Defense Mobilization—Joseph Coker, Brig. Gen. Harold 
Huglin, USAF, Burke Horton, Vincent Rock, Charles Sullivan; 
Science Advisory Committee—Spurgeon Keeney. Of course, none of 
the above are responsible for any portion of the study. 

This report is unclassified, and no part of it depends on the use 
of classified information. In particular, the hypothetical attacks 
considered in evaluating various non-military defense measures 
should not be construed as statements of enemy offense capability 
or of U.S. defense capability. They are simply hypotheses about 
threats that appear conceivable sometime in the future and that 
provide a measure of the possible role of non-military defense 
systems. Moreover, this report has been written as a summary state- 
ment for general distribution; technical aspects of the study are not 


presented in full detail. 








REPORT ON A STUDY OF NON-MILITARY 
DEFENSE 


|. Introduction: Initial Premises 


This study was initiated in the belief that non-military defense 
measures, if they could be made effective in protecting the civilian 
population, economy, and institutions of the United States, might 
make two significant contributions to the national defense. First, 
they might alleviate the catastrophe of a nuclear attack and, if mili- 
tary victory were attained, provide a reasonable chance that the 
United States as a nation could survive. Second, they might increase 
U.S. freedom of action in conducting peacetime foreign policy and 
in implementing a broad deterrence strategy. 

Alleviating the consequences of a nuclear war is an important 
objective in its own right. Even if a plausible attack a few years from 
now killed as many as 90 million Americans, it would still leave 
90 million alive. However terrible the prospect, it would be worth 
investigating whether there are measures that might increase the 
number of survivors from 90 million to 120 or 150 million, and 
that might increase the likelihood that the survivors could, in time, 
restore the national economy and democratic institutions. The pxos- 
pect is terrible enough to make the avoidance of general war—by 
deterrence or by any measures that might safely permit reduction in 
tension—the primary objective. However, general war may nonethe- 
less occur, and it would be irresponsible to throw up our hands 
about the postwar world. (Note that this objective is quite distinct 
from that of defending a civilian basis for war production; a general 
nuclear war would almost surely be fought with military equipment 
on hand at the outset.) 

Moreover, in the years ahead, willingness to make foreign-policy 
decisions carrying a risk of war may be important to meet major 
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Soviet challenges that threaten U.S. security. The more effective the 
defense of civilian society, the easier it will be for U.S. leaders to 
make such decisions. Deterrence of extremely provocative enemy 
behavior other than a direct attack on the United States might thus 
be maintained as a credible national policy. If non-military defense 
measures caused Soviet leaders to believe that aggressive moves 
would meet firm resistance, they would be less likely to take such 
provocative actions. Deterrence of aggressions against countries other 
than the United States might also be accomplished by strengthening 
U.S. capability to meet limited aggression in a limited way, and we 
believe it is important to do so. However, it ts possible that some 
aggression may be difficult to deter or to meet except by a credible 
threat of all-out US. resistance. It is true that the likelihood of direct 
Soviet attack on the United States would be measurably increased, 
particularly in the case of an implicit or explicit U.S. threat. Further- 
more, the level of destruction, if deterrence failed, would still be a 
subject for grave consideration by U.S. leaders. But these difficulties 
seem inherent in a foreign policy prepared to meet the range of 
possible Soviet threats 

It should be recognized that all-out nuclear war could start in 
many ways, other than by a premeditated Soviet attack. A local war 
might become so invested with national interests and prestige that 
Soviet leaders, if faced with decisive defeat, would choose to counter 
with an all-out attack. This danger has probably increased because 
Khrushchev seems less cautious than Stalin, less secure in his grasp 
of power, yet freer to exercise his diplomacy on a global scale. War 
might occur because of miscalculation of U.S. intentions; in a period 
of acute tension, verbal and even military indicators would be diffi- 
cult to interpret, and the premium on a first strike might well tempt 
the USSR to launch a pre-emptive attack. War might even begin by 
accident, triggered by a chance release of weapons, and carried on 
because both sides were poised in a high state of alert for quick and 
nearly automatic retaliation. Finally, as just mentioned, we cannot 
rule out the possibility that the United States, faced with a major 


Soviet challenge, might sometime be forced to resist militarily, even 


at the risk of devastation. 
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It may also be noted that non-military defense measures could be 
more effective if war began in one of these other ways. A key factor 
in determining their effectiveness would be the ability of U.S. 
military forces to stop Soviet air attacks fairly quickly. Control of 
the military situation could be more quickly seized if the Soviet 
attack failed to achieve surprise, or if it were poorly executed, or if 
the United States were compelled to launch an attack. Non-military 
defense measures themselves would also work better with more 
warning, as will be more fully discussed later in this report. Such 
wars appear sufficiently probable to warrant careful investigation of 
the potentialities of non-military defense in these cases, as well as 
in the event of a premeditated Soviet attack. 

The dependence of the defense of civilian society on the effective- 
ness of U.S. strategic-offense and active-defense capabilities should 
be stressed. Non-military defense measures must be evaluated not 
only with respect to feasibility, but also in their interaction with 
other aspects of national defense, They should not carry such high 
economic costs that U.S. strategic offense, air defense, or local-war 
forces would be dangerously weakened. Such an over-all evaluation 
of the place of non-military measures in the entire field of national 
defense has not been attempted in this study. 

On the basis of such initial considerations, the premise on which 
this study was begun was that we should at least examine the feasi- 
bility of non-military defense measures in a nuclear war. Of course, 
after investigation we may conclude that defense of civilian society 
isn’t practicable. The destructive power of a single nuclear weapon, 
the delivery capabilities of high-speed bombers and ballistic missiles, 
the seeming inability of any current or proposed air defense system 
to prevent the delivery by an intelligent attacker of at least a con- 
siderable number of nuclear weapons, the widespread vulnerability 
of cities, the slow reaction times of large civilian populations—all 
of these factors may well mean that effective non-military defense 
can't be obtained at an acceptable cost. But the issues seem so 
important that they should be seriously investigated. 

This study is certainly not a definitive treatise on non-military 
defense. Rather, it was designed to provide an initial broad over- 
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view. It has seemed preferable to consider a large number of aspects 
of non-military defense, and to examine their interrelations, rather 
than to go more deeply into a few questions. The work has been 
done on a part-time basis by a number of people from different 
disciplines, and all the different pieces do not fit together perfectly, 
The pieces also differ in the research on which they are based: 
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some involve quantitative calculations of the performance of possible 
non-military defense systems; others involve technical innovations 
and surveys of technical possibilities; still others are necessarily based 
primarily on reflection about nuclear war and national-defense 
strategy. Questions of the psychological reaction of the American 
people to a nuclear war and its aftermath remain largely unanswered, 
However, in the view of participants in the project, the study as a 


whole does provide a comprehensive orientation to non-military 
defense problems that is fundamentally sound. 











ll. Population Shelters 


The first big question that must be raised about non-military 
defense is whether people can in fact be protected from modern 
nuclear weapons. Protection involves not only provision of shelters 
capable of withstanding blast and fallout effects, but also arrange- 
ments for getting people into the shelters in response to different 
kinds of warnings. It should be stated at the beginning that it is 
impossible to provide reliable protection for all the population, and 
that the fraction of the population effectively protected depends 
greatly on the essentially uncertain nature of the enemy attack. There 
appear to be a number of possibilities for protective systems, how- 
ever, and under plausible assumptions about the enemy attack and 
the civilian response, significant—and in some cases dramatic— 
reductions in civilian casualties appear to be obtainable. 


TYPES OF SHELTERS 


Improvised fallout shelters, even if only capable of reducing radia- 
tion to 440 or 40 of the radiation outside, could have a significant 
effect in reducing casualties among people outside the areas of blast 
damage. There seem to be many possibilities of identifying and pre- 
paring such shelters in existing buildings in small cities and towns. 
For example, a location in the center of the basement of a 40,000- 
square-foot building (a typical large office, store, or school building) 
may provide an attenuation to about 4%o. Moreover, a foot of earth 
gives a reduction to about 10, and sandbags distributed in advance 
could be quickly filled and placed to provide this type of shielding. 
Even buildings whose structural characteristics provide smaller 
attenuation factors could be quite useful, with arrangements for 
washing down or sweeping the roofs and surrounding areas (ex- 
posure to carry out the decontamination being rationed among the 
shelter inhabitants). 
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An essential element in the use of such improvised fallout shelters 
would be radiation meters. The meters would indicate how long 
outside activity could continue (until heavy fallout arrived), would 
guide immediate decontamination work, would show when it was 
safe to emerge from the shelters, and would continue to be needed 
in postwar reorganization. Two main types of meters are available: 
a dosimeter, which measures cumulative radiation exposure over an 
interval of time and which might cost $1 to $5, depending on the 
model, and a dose-rate meter, which would be more convenient jn 
some operations but might cost $15 to $20. Predistributing one 
dosimeter for every five persons in the country and one dose-rate 
meter for every fifty might thus cost $150 million to $250 million 
spread over several years. 

An often-neglected possibility is the use of suitably located mines 
for both fallout and blast protection. Mines for low-priced ores, such 
as limestone, sandstone, rock salt, and gypsum, typically consist of a 
regular pattern of rooms with level floors and 10- to 12-foot ceilings, 
completely self-supporting and dry. An engineering calculation pre- 
pared as part of the study indicated that a limestone mine at West 
Winfield, Pennsylvania, could be prepared for emergency 7-day 
occupancy at a cost of $25 to $35 per person (or more strictly, per 
shelter space). Such a mine would be provided with water tanks, 
latrines, utilities, and some air-conditioning equipment, and would 
be stocked with a bedroll for each person, cold processed rations, 
and some medical supplies. 

A wide range of shelter designs providing blast protection of 50 
to 200 psi (pounds per square inch above normal atmospheric pres- 
sure) seems to be possible using conventional construction techniques 
—shallow underground location, reinforced concrete or corrugated- 
steel material, and heavy air-tight blast doors. 

There are still technical engineering uncertainties about many 
aspects of these designs, but corrugated-steel shelters buried fairly 
deep look promising and are much cheaper than shelters of rein- 
forced concrete. There is also uncertainty about the number of square 
feet to be provided per person, ranging from the 5 square feet in 


European shelters for short-time occupancy, to the 20 square feet in 
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the Manhattan design discussed below. However, a reasonable guess 
is that bunkroom-type accommodations for 90-day occupancy could 
be provided for something on the order of $300 to $400 per person. 
Such ‘‘medium’”’ shelters might be appropriate for suburban fringes 
of large cities and for small cities that are presumed to be lower- 
priority enemy targets. 

“Light’’ shelters, primarily for fallout protection, would of course 
be cheaper—perhaps $150 per person. Constructed shelters should be 
designed to provide much greater attenuation of surrounding radia- 
tion than improvised shelters; fortunately, 3 feet of earth provides 
attenuation to about 4oo00 of the radiation outside. Moreover, most 
fallout shelters ought to be planned and placed deep enough so that 
they could later be made into blast shelters in the 20- to 100-psi 
range, primarily by adding better blast doors. With appropriate 
evacuation procedures, such “‘light’’ shelters in towns and rural areas 
might be used by more people than any other type. 

Finally, deep rock shelters created by mining rather than by con- 
struction techniques appear to be the most promising approach 
(where sound rock is available) for blast protection in the range of 
500 psi to several thousand psi. Such “heavy” shelters would be 
indicated if a serious attempt were made to provide protection, other 
than by evacuation, for residents of large cities. Shelters with lower 
levels of protection might become partially obsolete soon after they 
were built. An engineering calculation of a system of deep rock 
shelters under Manhattan Island for 4 million people indicated a 
cost of $500 to $700 per person, depending largely on habitability 
standards. The shelters were to be excavated 800 feet below the 
surface, using conventional excavation and mining techniques. They 
were to be almost completely isolated from the surface, with air 
purified and enriched with oxygen as in a submarine, with water 
tapped from the Delaware Aqueduct system of tunnels and treated 
(or, in emergency, drawn from internal storage), and with power 
provided from diesel generators vented to the surface but isolated 
from the shelters proper. Occupants would be assigned berths in a 
large dormitory, would receive two cold meals and one hot meal per 
day, and would draw fresh clothing, take showers, and exercise on.a 
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rotational basis. Some 91 entrances were planned and distributed 
according to population, so that every point in Manhattan was within 
5 to 10 minutes’ walking distance of an entrance; elevator design 
characteristics currently employed in New York should permit about 
a fourth of the people in the buildings themselves to reach the street 
every 5 minutes. The entrances were sloped tunnels and had 500-psi 
blast doors both at the top and at the bottom; provision could be 
made to collapse any single tunnel if the upper door gave way. 
The point of this quick survey of types of shelters is that the 
possibilities seem to be both more varied and more promising than 
has been generally realized. However, while several kinds of shelters 
could be built today, one of the conclusions of this study is that a 
great deal of research and development work should be done before 
any attempt is made to decide on final shelter designs. Further 
preparation could both improve performance and lower cost. 


WARNING AND MOVEMENT 


If people are to get into shelters, an appropriate movement plan 
and some warning are needed. It is convenient to distinguish three 
degrees of warning—measured in days, in hours, or in minutes. 
Correspondingly, three general kinds of movement are possible: 
strategic evacuation, tactical evacuation, and ducking into the nearest 
shelter entry. 

Warning measured in terms of days is possible if a nuclear attack 
occurs as an extension of a local war, or after a period of severe 
international tension, or as a last-resort decision by the United States. 
In each case the warniny does not consist in discovery of secret enemy 
intentions to attack, but in recognition that an attack has become 
more likely and that the vulnerability of the civilian population 
should be reduced. Strategic evacuation—that is, movement of a 
significant fraction of the city population into emergency quarters in 
small towns and rural areas—would then be possible. Indeed, some 
evacuation would doubtless occur spontaneously. The prime his- 


torical example is the evacuation of children and mothers from 
London and other English cities in 1939, which reduced London's 
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population by 25 to 35 per cent by the time war was declared. 

Warning measured in hours is crucially dependent on the tactics 
chosen by the enemy. However, one sensible enemy plan would be to 
concentrate his first wave, largely ICBM’s plus some submarines and 
long-range bombers, upon the retaliatory capacity of the Strategic 
Air Command, and to defer a general city attack for a following 
wave, largely of medium bombers refueled en route. Cities spared on 
the first attack wave might possibly have several hours of warning. 
Initial investigation suggests that in most cities, particularly the 
medium and small cities most likely to survive the first wave, an 
organized tactical evacuation could be carried out within 3 to 6 hours. 
The objective would be to move the bulk of the city population out 
to a shelter belt extending 20 to 50 miles from the center; less 
warning or slower movement would simply reduce the fraction of 
the people saved. The key organizational principles for such a move- 
ment appear to be one-way routes, maximum loading of vehicles 
(with emphasis on trucks and buses), prior instruction to each 
vehicle owner (perhaps on his registration certificate), and some 
limited test movements. Provision of shelters in the peripheral belt 
—tanging from “medium” blast shelters to improvised fallout 
shelters according to location—would be important, however; other- 
wise many evacuees might flee the city only to succumb to fallout. 

Warning measured in terms of minutes is likely to be all that 
would be available for cities that the enemy chose to attack in his 
first wave, or possibly with a following salvo of ICBM’s. Even in 
this case it appears to be technically feasible, as suggested in the 
Manhattan calculation, to design ‘‘heavy’’ shelters into which the 
bulk of the population could conceivably duck in 30 to 60 minutes— 
or a smaller fraction of the population if less time were available. 
A dramatic and unequivocal signal, such as exploding a small atomic 
weapon at a very high altitude over the city, would help in getting 
people to move quickly. But given the slow reaction time of the 
civilian population, it seems inevitable that non-military defense 
measures in cities with only minutes of warning would be much less 
effective than elsewhere. 

It should also be stressed at this point that the tactics chosen by 
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an attacker, and hence the amounts of warning available to varioys 
cities, are very much a function of the posture of the Strategic Air 
Command and the effectiveness of U.S. air defenses. Unless SAC jg 
so sheltered and defended that an enemy would have to concentrate 
nearly all of his first strike on attempting to destroy SAC’s capacity 
to retaliate, warning sufficient for tactical evacuation—or even for 
ducking into “heavy” shelters—might not be available for many 
cities. The interaction of non-military defense with active offense 
and active defense is further discussed in Section VI. 

Finally, it may be noted that in nontarget areas there would be 
1 to 10 hours of delay between the explosion of bombs on targets 
and the arrival! of airborne fallout. This delay would give time for 
entering designated fallout shelters, strengthening them with sand- 
bags or window closures, filling water tanks and packing in home 
stocks of foods, and billeting evacuees from the cities. 


PERFORMANCE OF POSSIBLE SHELTER SYSTEMS 
UNDER HYPOTHETICAL ATTACKS 


A rough measure of the possible effectiveness of certain shelter 
systems is provided by some calculations of population casualties 
made as part of the non-military defense study. Two possible shelter 
systems were considered: a system of fallout shelters only (largely 
improvised in the next few years, supplemented with shelters of 
light construction by the mid-sixties), and a system of heavy, 
medium, and light shelters designed to provide both blast and fallout 
protection for the entire population (and available no earlier than 
the mid-sixties). The effect of prior strategic evacuation of 70 per 
cent of the population in the large cities attacked was also examined 
for each system. 

Two hypothetical levels of enemy attack were considered, with 
variants to take into account the amounts of warning received by 
large cities. The first level was defined as the delivery on target of 
sufficient weapons to destroy all buildings in the 50 largest urbanized 
areas (many receiving several weapons) plus all the SAC bases. The 


list extended to cities the size of New Haven, Connecticut, with a 
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population of about 250,000. (It should be stressed that this hypo 
thetical attack was not based on an analysis of enemy capability it 
the light of U.S. defenses, but \ mea ee ee ee 
the performance Af 1) tAscibhe thal erie ae nee 
same level of attack wa: 
study.) Calculated fatal casualt Se ces ne al 


are summarized in Table | 
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deaths might result. With the same fallout protection, plus several 
hours’ warning for the cities so that a substantial tactical evacuation 
could be carried out, the casualty figure might be reduced to 39 
million. Finally, if the attack occurred after strategic evacuation, 
casualties might be held down to 5 million to 25 million people, 
depending on the amount of warning to the large cities. 

The second level of attack was defined as the delivery on target 
of sufficient weapons to destroy all buildings in about 150 urbanized 
areas and all the SAC bases, and also to generate widespread lethal 
fallout. The list extended to cities such as Asheville, North Carolina, 
with a population of about 60,000. This hypothetical attack was 
presumed to occur at a later time. Accordingly, it was assumed that 
10 of the 20 largest cities would be hit by ICBM’s in the first wave, 
and that following ICBM’s would make tactical evacuation in some 
of the other cities less effective than in the earlier calculation. On 
the other hand, the later time-period also made a more complete 
blast-and-fallout shelter system at least conceivable. 

With no non-military defense measures, a completely effective 
150-city attack could result in 160 million deaths in the United States 
—that is, almost 90 per cent of the total population could be killed. 
With a system of fallout shelters, and given several hours’ warning 
to carry out a partly disrupted tactical evacuation in all cities except 
those hit on the first wave, casualties might be reduced to 60 million. 
With a complete system of blast-and-fallout shelters, and even with 
only 30 to 60 minutes of warning, casualties might be held to 25 
million. Less warning would, of course, increase the casualties if only 
a system of fallout shelters were provided, while prior strategic 
evacuation would result in still fewer casualties with either system. 

A further word should be said about these hypothetical attacks. 
Even if an enemy had the initial capability to completely destroy 50 
or 150 large cities, it is not certain that he would do so in actual war. 
Successful accomplishment of a large retaliatory strike by SAC, and 


effective operation of U.S. air defenses, might so reduce the enemy's 
forces that he would not be able to take out so many cities. Or the 
war might start in one of the less premeditated ways mentioned 
earlier, so that the enemy's strikes would be small and uncoordinated. 
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Or he might not attempt such widespread destruction, because the 
military payoff from destroying cities is low, and because he might 
hope to use the threat of further destruction to reinforce a surrender 
demand. 

On the other hand, even with the assumed shelter systems, heavier 
casualties and more extensive destruction are also conceivable. Unless 
US. active offenses and active defenses can gain control of the 
military situation after only a few exchanges, an enemy could, by 
repeated strikes, reach almost any level of death and destruction he 
wished. Even on a first strike, if an enemy—perhaps motivated by 
memories of World War Il—allocated a larger part of his force to 
the destruction of cities rather than to an attempt to prevent retalia- 
tion by SAC, he could increase casualties by reducing warning and 
hitting more cities. 

These casualty calculations are far from definitive. In addition to 
the intrinsic uncertainty concerning the size of the enemy’s attack 
and his tactics, the model used was simple and subject to error. But 
the major implications of the calculations are probably valid. A 
ystem of fallout shelters might save tens of millions of lives in 
either a 50-city or a 150-city attack. A complete system of blast-and- 
fallout shelters would, of course, be more effective; and in the case 
of a 150-city attack, such a system would probably be needed to hold 
fatalities below a third of the population. Both systems would be 
affected by the amount of warning available, and sufficient time for 
tactical evacuation would be particularly important for effective use 
of the fallout shelters. Prior strategic evacuation, if this were pos- 
sible, could make a large improvement in the performance of either 
system. Thus the effectiveness of non-military defense systems would 
vaty greatly with circumstances, but the cases in which performance 
is promising seem sufficiently likely to warrant serious consideration. 








Ill. Long-term Fallout 


The second major question that must be examined in connection 
with non-military defense is whether the population can survive the 
long-term radiation levels resulting from fallout. There would be 
little point in sheltering people from the instantaneous blast and 
short-run fallout effects of a nuclear attack if they emerged from the 
shelters into an atmosphere so radioactive that life could not be 
sustained. Long-term radiation appears particularly threatening in 
the light of current widespread fears about the consequences of 
nuclear testing—which releases only a fraction of the radioactive 
materials that would be released in an all-out nuclear war. 

The criterion that we shall use here in examining the consequences 
of long-term fallout, however, is quite different from the criterion 
generally used in discussing nuclear tests. There the concern is 
commonly with keeping radiation levels low enough so that the 
number of people who might be injured is small in a “statistical” 
sense; here the concern is with evaluating the extent of further 
biological damage, relative to the number of people who survive the 
immediate catastrophe of nuclear war. We are also interested in any 
measures that might reduce the long-term biological damage, even 
though considerable damage seems inevitable. 


MEDICAL CONSEQUENCES OF RADIATION 


Medical evidence on the ability of the human body to sustain 
instantaneous or short-term exposure to total body radiation is rea- 
sonably clear; something like 200 roentgens will cause serious illness 
and some deaths. Evidence about heavier doses is more ambiguous, 
but about 450 roentgens seem likely to cause a 50 per cent death rate; 
and perhaps 600 roentgens will cause virtually 100 per cent fatalities. 
Holding the short-term exposure below 200 roentgens for a large 
part of the population is one of the essential functions of a system 
of population shelters. 
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The consequences of chronic lifetime exposure to radiation are not 
so clear. There is evidence, however, that long-term damage can be 
assessed largely in terms of decreased life-span; increases in such 
specific diseases as leukemia are statistically less important than 
increases in death rates from all causes. Moreover, analysis and 
extrapolation of data on radiation damage to animals suggest that 
a reasonable though uncertain estimate of the extent of life shorten- 
ing might be something like 7 years per 1000 roentgens for children, 
and less for adults. (Observations on the life-span of radiologists in 
comparison to other physicians less exposed to radiation indicate that 
the animal data are not optimistic.) General life shortening of this 
sort would be a real human tragedy, but would hardly threaten 
survival of the population; it may be noted that about 10 years have 
been added to the adult life-span in the United States since 1900 
(apart from reductions in infant mortality, which have added an 
additional 10 years to over-all life expectancy). 

Genetic effects of long-term radiation are even more difficult to 
estimate reliably, because the observed cases in existing studies of 
survivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and of American radiologists 
are so few as to barely meet accepted standards of statistical signifi- 
cance. However, the following statements appear to be reasonable— 
though again uncertain. For each 50-roentgen exposure of one parent, 
there may be an increase of one in a thousand in the number of 
harmfully affected offspring as a result of dominant mutations. 
Recessive mutations would only rarely produce serious malformation 
in immediate offspring, and their effects in lowered fertility and 
vigor would be spread out over many subsequent generations. Again 
the total human cost over time would be great, but the medical 
problem in any one generation could be handled. At present about 
4 per cent of babies are stillborn or die shortly after birth, 2 per cent 
are malformed, and 2 per-cent develop troubles later that are based 
on hereditary defects. Thus 1000 roentgens of long-term radiation 
to both parents might increase the chance of producing a seriously 
defective child from 8 per cent to perhaps 12 per cent. 

The medical consequences of internal deposition of strontium-90, 
cesium-137, and other radiation products taken into the body with 
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food and water must also be considered. Strontium-90, which js 
chemically similar to calcium, is incorporated in the bone structure, 
and in sufficiently high concentrations causes bone cancer, and 
possibly leukemia. Extrapolating from cases of radium-caused. cancer, 
it appears that a concentration of strontium-90 between 10 and 100 
microcuries is the range from a statistically significant rise in bone 
cancer to serious difficulty with large numbers of cancer cases. This 
range, while uncertain, is used in the fallout calculations in the next 
section; here it may be noted that at present in the United States new 
bone is being laid down with a concentration of about 0.001 micro- 
curies. The medical danger from cesium-137 appears to be less 
serious. In the untreated situation, cesium-137 and _ strontium-90 
would probably enter the body at about the same rate. However, 
physical and biological factors combine to allow us to accept a ratio 
of 90 to 1 in calculating maximum permissible concentrations of 
cesium-137 relative to strontium-90. The medical danger from other 
isotopes deposited after a nuclear explosion needs further investiga- 
tion, but present evidence indicates that strontium-90 and cesium-137 
pose the most serious problems. 


LONG-TERM FALLOUT LEVELS AFTER 
HYPOTHETICAL ATTACKS 


The seriousness of the long-term radiation problem has been 
examined with the aid of two fallout calculations, based again on 
two hypothetical enemy attacks. The first attack, which corresponds 
approximately to the 50-city attack discussed previously, was defined 
as an attack that releases about 1500 megatons of fission products. 
The second attack was based on the extreme hypothesis of 20,000 
megatons of fission products. (Note that this attack is much heavier 
than the 150-city attack discussed above; we shall call it an area 
attack, because with certain enemy tactics its blast effects might be 
sufficient to destroy all structures in entire states or regions.) This 
area attack was assumed in order to examine long-term fallout 


problems far more serious than have generally been considered. 
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Before examining the results of the fallout calculations, let us note 
three characteristics of fallout that are important in interpreting the 
calculations. First, fallout would be quite unevenly distributed over 
the United States, particularly after a 50-city attack. This raises the 
possibility of people living and raising food primarily in the less- 
contaminated areas of the country. To point up this unevenness, the 
calculations specify average fallout levels (the total deposit divided 
by the U.S. area), maximum fallout levels (applying to only a 
small fraction of the country and based on a geographical analysis 
of assumed targets, with allowance for overlap of fallout patterns), 
and minimum fallout levels (based on the U.S. share of worldwide 
fallout resulting from equal attacks on the United States and the 
USSR). 

Second, fission products decay with the passage of time. The rate 
of decay is conventionally approximated with a formula involving 
the factor ¢**, which implies that the radiation rate a week after an 
attack would be 0.2 per cent of the 1-hour rate, and after 90 days 
would be 0.01 per cent. The actual dose levels would be 4 to % of 
those computed with the formula, because of large- and small- 
scale roughness of terrain, weathering, and deviations from the ¢** 
decay rule. The calculations below are all standardized to refer 
to the period starting 90 days after the attack. It is, of course, 
recognized that fallout protection immediately after the attack must 
first be adequate to hold total radiation below 200 roentgens for 
the bulk of the population. 

Third, countermeasures are possible to reduce the radiation that 
people receive. Decontamination, by washing or sweeping hard 
surfaces, and by plowing or scraping earth areas, can reduce residual 
radiation to levels 1% to 1400 of those prevailing previously. Shielding 
buildings with earth or concrete can produce almost any attenuation 
desired; shielding to 4 or 400 of radiation levels outside is possible 
even on mobile equipment such as bulldozers. Once a few protected 
areas are available, radiation damage can be limited by rationing the 
number of hours per day that individuals have to work in a con- 
taminated environment. In the calculations below, it is assumed that 
all dose rates would be reduced to Yoo of the level computed with 
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As to strontium-90, the long-term accumulation after an area 
attack has been estimated at about 26 microcuries, on the average, 
for the United States. This zs within the range from Statistically 
significant rise in bone cancer to generation of widespread cancer in 
the population. In this case, therefore, extensive and continuing 
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countermeasures against strontium-90 would almost surely be needed, 
Fortunately, accumulation of strontium-90 in the body is a lifetime 
process, so there would be time to make such countermeasures 
ef fective. 

To conclude: Despite many unresolved questions about long-term 
fallout, it seems to be a sound generalization that long-term radiation 
problems are a less critical threat to the survival of a population 
than the central short-term problem, namely, how to protect a sub- 
stantial fraction of the population from the immediate disaster of a 


nuclear war. 








IV. Recuperation of the Economy 


The third basic question that must be weighed in considering non- 
military defense is whether a viable economy could be reconstructed 
after a nuclear war. If a large fraction of the population could be 
sheltered from the immediate attack, and if they could survive the 
long-term radiation that followed, could they also go on to support 
themselves and to restore a “reasonable” standard of living in less 
than a generation? We are, of course, also interested in noting any 
promising preattack or postattack policies that might facilitate 
economic recuperation. 


REORGANIZATION PROBLEMS 


The initial phase of economic activity following a nuclear attack 
would be dominated by reorganization problems, so that any 
resources that survived the attack could again be effectively used. 
These reorganization problems have been a major concern of existing 
government agencies in the non-military defense field, and little 
further effort was devoted to them in this study. Some of the prob- 
lems are physical, such as the patching up of capital that has suffered 
only partial damage (for example, electric-power grids, open-hearth 
furnaces without chimneys), decontamination of factories im- 
mobilized by fallout, and even the disposal of millions of dead. 
Other pressing problems are institutional: preservation of the govern- 
mental framework, restoration of a monetary system and of decision- 
making authority in business enterprises, re-establishment of markets 
for consumer goods and raw materials (though doubtless controlled 
in certain respects), and activation of the labor force so that people 
support themselves by regular work (often in new occupations). In 
all of these instances, prior planning, based on a realistic appraisal 
of the postattack situation, seems to be the essential approach. For 
example, prior stocking of radiation meters and manuals, and 
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possibly even detailed plans, would: be critically important for 
decontamination. 

Given reasonable preattack preparations, these reorganization 
problems do not appear insuperable. In particular, we should not 
underestimate the strength in an emergency of a decentralized 
private-enterprise economy and of widespread ingenuity among the 
people. Accordingly, in the following analysis it has been assumed 
that extensive reorganization could be accomplished within perhaps 
6 months, so that any economic resources that survived could be 
effectively used thereafter. 


FOOD 


During the reorganization phase, the bulk of the food and other 
consumer goods needed to sustain life would have to come from 
inventories or from imports rather than from domestic production, 
A thorough investigation of the normal geographical location of 
such inventories, and of the relation of probable surviving inven- 
tories to truly minimal needs of the population, is a bigger research 
job than could be done in this study. However, a rough estimate 
indicates that surviving food inventories, after either a 50O-city or a 
150-city attack, would be sufficient at least for survival. The govern- 
ment now has a large store of agricultural products accumulated in 
price-support operations; stocks of wheat, corn, and other grains on 
September 30, 1957, were sufficient to supply 2000 calories per day 
to 180 million people for more than 1 year. These government 
stocks are dispersed so as to be largely invulnerable to a city attack, 
they (as well as crops close to harvesting) are not made unfit for 
human consumption by fallout, and after some milling any grain ts 
suitable for human consumption as an emergency diet. There are 
substantial further stocks in private hands. Emergency grain imports 
from Australia, Argentina, and other producing countries are also 
an important possibility. 

The cost of 3 months’ shelter rations for the entire population 
has been looked into to some extent. Minimum nutritional needs 


could probably be met by a source of calories (wheat flour and sugar 
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being cheapest), a source of protein (such as soy grits), and supple- 
mentary minerals and synthetic vitamins. The cost of 2000 calories 
of this minimum diet at wholesale prices would be something like 
15 cents per person per day. Allowing for a somewhat more 
palatable food-mix and for packaging, a conceivable total cost figure 
might be 40 cents per person per day. Thus 3 months’ rations for 180 
million people might be expected to cost $6 billion to $7 billion 
initially, plus some recurring storage and deterioration costs. Such a 
stockpile of rations would be an essential element of a complete 
system Of blast-and-fallout shelters in which the population might 
live for several months, and is an important subject for further 
research. 

Turning to the production of food after the reorganization phase, 
it is reasonably clear that a 50-city attack would not be a serious 
threat to the recuperation of U.S. agriculture. At present, 320 million 
to 340 million acres of cropland are harvested annually. But only 
about 20 per cent are used to produce food for human consumption, 
the balance being used to produce industrial crops and feed for live- 
stock. Further, the Department of Agriculture estimates that there 
are about 200 million acres now in pasture, range, and woodland 
that could be improved and planted to crops. Given the contamina- 
tion levels after a 50-city attack as discussed earlier, adjustments of 
cropping patterns and land use should be sufficient to permit safe 
recuperation of agricultural output to preattack levels. The conclu- 
sion ought to be similar for a 150-city attack. 

In the case of the hypothetical area attack discussed earlier, with 
20,000 megatons of fission products, contamination of half or more 
of the area of the United States with dangerous concentrations of 
strontium-90 would present serious agricultural problems. Even 
here, countermeasures designed to hold the accumulation of stron- 
tium-90 in the general population below the threshold to widespread 
cancer generation appear to be available. It would also be possible, 
in an attempt to ensure against agricultural failure, to accumulate 
a special stockpile of unprocessed foodstuffs sufficient for a year or 
two at a minimum subsistence level. The government stocks of grain 
cited above, for example, were valued at about $4 billion. 
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RECUPERATION AFTER A 50-CITY ATTACK 


More vulnerable than agriculture to nuclear attack is a nation’s 
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industry. Industrial buildings and equipment are even more concen- 
trated in large cities than population; the 50 largest metropolitan 
areas contain about a third of the U.S. population but more than 
half of U.S. manufacturing capital. Thus it is not unreasonable to 
fear that (even if reorganization problems were surmounted) 
destruction of the nation’s capital might be so severe, and surviving 
capital might be so out of balance among industries, as to keep 
industrial production below levels adequate for recuperation. 

As part of the over-all non-military defense study, therefore, a 
rough quantitative analysis of the status of the economy soon after a 
completely effective 50-city attack, and then a decade later, was 
undertaken. The basis for the analysis was a table showing the 1952 
relationship between national capital (about $830 billion) and the 
gross national product (about $340 billion). Capital and GNP were 
connected by way of nine producing sectors, each of which used part 
of the national capital plus current inputs from other sectors, and 
produced current inputs fo other sectors plus finished products 
that make up the GNP. This table was used to make two main 
calculations. 

First, what could be produced with the surviving capital outside 
the 50 destroyed metropolitan areas in the first year after reorganiza- 
tion? Here it was assumed that in each sector output would be 
reduced in the same proportion as its capital—that is, to 30 to 60 
per cent of the preattack output, depending on the sector. The 
finished products available as contributions to postattack GNP, 
taking account of necessary current inputs to other sectors, could thus 
be calculated. The results are set forth in Table 3. In the first year 
after reorganization, it appears that surviving capital would permit 
a GNP of between 50 and 60 per cent of the preattack GNP, with 
consumption being a little higher, investment a little lower. On a 


per capita basis (if as many as 85 per cent of the population should 
survive), this would be about the same as in 1929 or 1940. Also ona 
per capita basis, the availability of broad categories of consumption 
goods—food, housing, and nondurables—seems to be sustainable. 
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Table 3 


POSSIBLE RECUPERATION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
AFTER 50-CITY ATTACK 


(Percentage of preattack) 










Eleventh Year after Reorganization 







First Year ictnanpahacomiees gh hcaeedata tae 

























Categories of after Consumption Investment 

National Product Reorganization Policy Policy 
Gross national product 89 128 
Consumption 103 137 
Food 100 124 
Housing 95 133 
Nondurables 113 135 
Durables (new) 86 216 
Government 72 86 

Investment 48 1502 





4Sixth year: 202. 


The one major bottleneck indicated is in the capacity of the economy 
to produce new durable goods (metals, building materials, and 
machinery). The calculation suggests that in order to restore produc- 
tion of new industrial machinery to only a quarter of its preattack 
level, it would be necessary to stop production of new consumer 
durables entirely and to reduce production of new military equip- 
ment sharply to a maintenance level. 

The second calculation examined the possible reconstruction of 
capital and expansion of GNP over the following decade. Here it 
was assumed that each sector could expand its output only in the 
same proportion as its capital was rebuilt. The total rebuilding of 
capital in the entire economy was limited by the cumulative output 
of the two sectors, durable goods and construction, which produce 
new equipment and buildings. Two policy variants were also con- 
sidered. Under the consumption-oriented policy, investment was held 
at the postattack level throughout the decade, and as new capital 
became available it was devoted to producing an immediate increase 
in consumption. Under the investment-oriented policy, consumption 
was held constant for 5 years, while the capital-producing sectors 
were expanded, and then a much larger volume of investment in the 
last 5 years was directed to a more rapid improvement in consump- 
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certain implications for preattack non-military defense policy. Three 
main kinds of action can be listed in what seems to be a sensible 
order of priority. First, stockpile construction materials for patching 
up partially damaged capital during the reorganization phase. Clearly 
the payoff from such emergency repairs would be great. Research 
into likely patterns of partial damage in key industries, and into 
economical ways of patching them up in the postattack environment, 


A 


is needed. An interesting idea is to stockpile connectors (such as 
nails, rivets, and welding rods) for use with salvaged materials. 
Second, preserve normal inventories of metals, building materials, 
and machinery. Capital in these industries was the major bottleneck 
evealed in the calculations described here. Research into the amount 
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persuade private firms to bear the 


added cost of sheltering their normal inventories is needed. In the 
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case of machinery, obsolete equipment would be cheap today, but 
valuable after an attack. Third, shelter complete plants in the durable 
goods sector of the economy, or possibly standby components of 
plants. Again, research into the added costs of underground opera- 
tions in key industries is needed, as further discussed under “Heavier 
Attacks and Industrial Shelters,’ below. 


HEAVIER ATTACKS AND INDUSTRIAL SHELTERS 


Heavier attacks would of course further reduce the industrial 
capital that might survive for postwar use, and would increase the 
danger that narrow bottlenecks might limit effective use of that 
which did survive. A 150-city attack would raise the level of destruc- 
tion from about 55 per cent of U.S. manufacturing capital to around 
70 per cent. And an area attack, which might conceivably collapse all 
structures in the eleven most important industrial states of the north- 
east plus all the remaining metropolitan areas in other states, could 
destroy nearly 85 per cent. Though part of U.S. capital would survive 
even the hypothetical area attack, it seems clear that some means of 
preserving a larger fraction would be needed to face postwar 
recuperation with any real hope. 

Blast shelters should be able to provide such protection for indus- 
trial capital just as for population. There are differences in the tech- 
nical problems to be faced—for example, industrial plants that 
release much heat would require additional cooling equipment, and 
those with a large volume of material inputs and product outputs 
would require larger entries and more transport equipment. But there 
seems little question that either conventionally constructed “medium” 
shelters or excavated deep rock “heavy” shelters could be designed 
and built for industrial capital. 

Some illustrative examples of the possible costs of such under- 
ground construction are also available. The Army Engineers have 
published engineering estimates of the comparative costs of repro- 
ducing three specific plants on the surface and in existing mines. 
A chemical processing plant was estimated to cost about twice as 
much underground, a precision manufacturing plant about a third 
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more, and a warehouse actually 15 per cent less. These costs were 
for building a nearly identical surface plant underground; further 
engineering estimates prepared as part of the current study, in which 
plant designs were adapted to the special characteristics of mine 
space, indicated that costs could be lower (and perhaps even below 
those on the surface) for all three types of plant. It should be noted, 
however, that initial plant construction costs, when placed on an 
annual basis, are only a small fraction of total annual costs—for 
example, perhaps a tenth as large as labor costs in manufacturing. 
This suggests, on the one hand, that a manufacturer might absorb 
substantially higher construction costs considered by themselves, but 
on the other hand, that incidental effects of underground plants on 
location costs and labor costs could be a more serious obstacle, 
Further research into the economical design of plants in many indus- 
tries for underground operations, and into methods needed to induce 
private firms to accept such locations, is indicated. 

If the United States embarked on a broad program of underground 
industrial-plant construction, an important characteristic of the 
program would be that it could be limited to a fraction of total 
industrial capital. Some capital could be expected to survive because 
of its normal geographical dispersal, and if the analysis given in 
“Recuperation after a 50-city Attack” (page 202) is reasonably 
reliable, survival of something like half of total capital might permit 
a respectable recuperation. A crude estimate of the total cost of 
sheltering about a fifth of manufacturing capital by 1970 was pre- 
pared as part of the study, using the published cost differentials 
cited above, and allowing for different degrees of normal dispersal 
among some twenty manufacturing industries. Such a program, 
which might leave the economy somewhat better off after a 150-city 
attack than with no industrial shelters after a 5O-city attack, was 
calculated to cost on the order of $30 billion, though the figure is 
surrounded with great uncertainty. 


MINES 


Mines’ for the excavation of low-valued ores such as limestone 


seem to have many possible uses in non-military defense. We have 
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already referred to adapting them for temporary population shelters, 
for warehouses (at costs competitive with surface warehouses), and 
for manufacturing plants. Combinations of these uses can be planned 
—for example, permanent underground industrial plants usable as 
temporary population shelters. Explicitly military functions are also 
possible—for example, control and communications centers in the 
air-defense network. Accordingly, a quick survey of the availability 
of such mines was undertaken as part of the study. 

A reasonable estimate is that the United States now has at least 
750 million square feet of usable space in mines with suitable char- 
acteristics for industrial or population shelters. This is 10 to 15 per 
cent of existing manufacturing floorspace; alternatively, at 20 square 
feet per person it could accommodate nearly a fourth of the U.S. 
population. Of course, part of this space is not conveniently located 
for use as industrial shelters, and the bulk of it would be usable as 
population shelters only if outfitted and in the event of strategic 
evacuation. But it seems reasonably clear that mine space is a major 
national asset, the possible uses of which have not been adequately 
explored. 

In the longer run it ought to be possible to expand markedly the 
availability of such mine space at convenient locations. The bulk of 
low-valued ores currently being produced comes from quarries. But 
firms with mining operations sometimes compete in the same 
markets, and the choice between quarrying and tunneling is based 
on cost for the particular deposit being exploited. Payment of a 
premium for low-valued ores excavated from mines rather than from 
quarries could over time stimulate considerable conversion of oper- 
ations. Limestone, for example, is currently sold at prices in the 
neighborhood of a dollar per ton at the minehead, which is equiva- 
lent to about a dollar per square foot of floorspace created. Thus a 
premium of as little as 50 cents per square foot could have a wide- 
spread effect on operations in the limestone industry. Premiums 
could also affect the location of mining operations, since there 
seem to be billions of square feet of readily excavatable rock forma- 
tions (though at higher costs) suitably near or under many large 
US. cities. 








V. Some Possible Non-Military Defense Programs 


Our discussion of population shelters, long-term fallout, and eco- 
nomic recuperation suggests (despite the many uncertainties 
involved) that non-military defense measures could significantly 
alleviate the catastrophe of a nuclear war. There appear to be tech- 
nically promising possibilities for protecting many people from 
immediate blast and fallout, for enabling the population as a whole 
to carry on despite long-term radiation, and for restoring a reason- 
able standard of living within less than a generation. It is important 
to consider the costs of these technical possibilities, however, since 
today there are many strong claimants on the government budget, 
and thus on the incomes of voters and taxpayers. It is especially 
important to consider a range of costs for alternative programs that 
attempt different levels of performance. Only rough cost estimates 
are possible with the imperfect information now available, but as 
part of the over-all study an attempt was made to indicate their order 
of magnitude for several coherent programs. 


EXISTING PROGRAMS AND ASSETS 


In the last few years the U.S. government has been spending 
between $50 million and $100 million a year on non-military defense, 
apart from stockpiling. This figure is extremely smal] both in rela- 
tion to the entire national defense budget and in comparison with 
the costs of certain possible non-military defense measures discussed 
above. However, a good deal could probably be done with expendi- 
tures as small as two to three times recent annual budgets, particu- 
larly by taking advantage of existing assets. 

A non-military defense program costing $200 million to $300 
million could probably accomplish most by concentrating on a 
system of improvised fallout shelters outside the large cities. Such 
a program might include the following major elements: identifica- 
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tion of existing buildings in small cities and towns that provide 
high attenuation factors against fallout; provision of sandbags, water 
tanks, and other minimal supplies needed to convert these buildings 
into operating fallout shelters for short-term occupancy; widespread 
distribution of radiation meters, as discussed earlier; preparations to 
take advantage of partial strategic evacuation, in case international 
tension should make it desirable; planning and practice of tactical 
evacuation of cities for which fallout accommodations are available 
in a belt 20 to 5O miles away from the center. None of these actions 
would be very expensive, and the resulting system might cover only 
part of the population, yet in appropriate circumstances they might 
save millions of lives. Once the government embarked on such a 
program, helpful private actions would be more likely. 

Existing government assets could also be adapted in certain 
respects to non-military defense objectives. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization now has a strategic stockpile containing over $6 billion 
worth of industrial raw materials, accumulated to support a war 
mobilization of several years. Modification of the stockpile with an 
eye to economic recuperation after a short nuclear war would be 
sensible. Further processing of part of the raw materials, so that they 
could be more quickly used amid the widespread destruction follow- 
ing a nuclear attack, might possibly be financed by gradual disposal 
of unprocessed materials. The government also owns $2 billion to 
$4 billion worth of war-reserve machine tools. These are largely 
stored at plants producing military equipment, to facilitate rapid 
expansion of output during a mobilization. Here a reasonable adap- 
tation would probably be to store the tools either in shelters or in non- 
target locations so that they could be expected to survive a nuclear 
attack. Certainly such tools should not be disposed of, as has been 
considered, without evaluating their non-military defense contribu- 
tion. The Army, Navy, and Air Force have several billions of dollars’ 
worth of obsolete military stocks, ranging from generally useful 
items like clothing to specialized items like jet engines. These might 
be investigated to see how much could be useful for non-military 
defense as well as for military reserves. Finally, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has $7 billion to $8 billion worth of agricultural 
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products, accumulated in connection with the price-support program, 
Fortunately, most of these holdings are already geographically dis. 
persed, but some further improvements are perhaps possible. 


TWO SCALES OF SHELTER PROGRAMS 


The essential ingredient of non-military defense programs that 
offer greater hope of alleviating nuclear disaster is a comprehensive 
and coordinated system of population shelters. There appears to be 
a wide range in the cost of such programs, however, depending on 
the degree of protection attempted for residents of large cities and 
the amount of associated preparation for postattack survival and 
recuperation. To illustrate the range of costs, two hypothetical pro- 
grams are presented in Table 4. These programs are comparable to 
the two systems whose performance was calculated in the section on 
“Performance of Possible Shelter Systems under Hypothetical 
Attacks” (page 188). 


Table 4 


ESTIMATED INITIAL COSTS OF TWO POSSIBLE NON-MILITARY 
DEFENSE PROGRAMS 
(Billions of dollars) 


Program A Program B— 
System of Fallout System of Blast and 
Shelters plus Fallout Shelters 
Limited Economic plus Extensive 
Support Economic Support 
Population shelters 
“Heavy” blast shelters (500 psi and up, $700 
ee ) —_ 0 28 
“Medium” blast shelters (50 to 200 psi, 
$400 per shelter space) .............. 0 20 
“Light” fallout shelters (improvable later, 
$150 per shelter space) ni tp Alii 15 26 
“Improvised” fallout shelters ($10 per 
eheleet Gaere?) iF i s ORAS wow. 1 0 
Food rations and stockpile (40 cents per ration 
SE eC ce ei ahs 655 ok hee 0S sas ea 1.5 25 
Nonfood stockpile . Pri oH: 0h 1.5 20 
Industrial shelters iF apn) apy 1 30 





TOTAL BAS Ree a 20 149 
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Program A 1s designed to provide fallout protection only ( requir- 
ing several hours of warning to save many people in the large cities), 
plus economic support appropriate for a 50-city attack. It includes 
no heavy or medium shelters, but light and improvised shelters (an 
equal number of each) are distributed to accommodate the entire 
population after strategic or tactical evacuation. It provides 30 days’ 
special rations for about two-thirds of the shelter-places, and pre- 
sumes that people carry additional food into the shelters with them. 
The small nonfood stockpile concentrates on decontamination equip- 
ment and construction materials for patching up damaged capital 
equipment. The industrial shelters represent largely the cost of 
inducing firms in durable-goods industries to shelter their normal 
inventories. 

Program B is designed to provide both blast and fallout protection 
with 30 to 60 minutes of warning, plus economic support appro- 
priate for a 150-city or larger attack. It includes heavy and medium 
shelters for all residents of the 150 largest cities, as well as light 
shelters for the rest of the population, with extra spaces for evacuees 
from the large cities in case that proved feasible. It provides 90 days’ 
special rations for each place in a shelter, plus $15 billion for a bulk 
food stockpile. The substantial nonfood stockpile to facilitate eco- 
nomic recuperation includes much more decontamination equipment 
and construction materials, as well as selected parts for key indus- 
tries, and the cost of increasing available mine space. Finally, Pro- 
gram B provides industrial shelters for something like a fifth of pre- 
attack manufacturing capital. 

Quite rough estimates of the costs of these two programs, as set 
forth in Table 4, suggest that non-military defense programs may 
range in cost from $20 billion to $150 billion (that is, $2 billion to 
$15 billion a year over a decade), depending on the scale attempted. 
These costs have been estimated without allowing for a tendency in 
many public construction projects to provide more luxurious accom- 
modations, but on the other hand they represent programs that are 
coherent and complete. Intermediate programs at intermediate costs 
are also possible. 

The desirability of adopting a non-military defense program at any 
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particular scale of cost can only be evaluated, of course, in a broader 
context. One element in the problem is the willingness of U.S. voters 
to support appropriations for all national-defense purposes com- 
bined. Another element is the estimated performance and cost of 
other kinds of national-defense expenditures: long-range retaliatory 
forces, facilities for active defense of the United States, and capabili- 
ties for conducting limited wars overseas. No attempt has been made 
in this study to carry through such an over-all examination of the 
national-defense problem. Costs of various possible non-military de- 
fense measures should be considered in such an over-all evaluation, 
however, and the rough estimates presented here may serve to guide 
more thorough investigations. 


TIMING AND PHASING PROBLEMS 


Any large new government construction program normally takes 
years to put into effect, and a non-military defense program near the 
more ambitious end of the cost scale might take especially long to 
implement because of the many new problems to be faced. Yet it is 
important, before carrying out any construction, to clarify the uncer- 
tainties that at present surround non-military defense measures—both 
to provide a firmer basis for a policy decision as to the appropriate 
scale of effort, and to improve the performance or lower the cost 
of any measures that are chosen. Considerable thought has therefore 
been given to possible ways of clarifying these uncertainties without 
losing much time in the normal construction process. 

The most promising approach appears to consist in prompt initia- 
tion of a broad research, development, and planning effort in the 
non-military defense field. The design and planning of specific meas- 
ures should be carried sufficiently far so that if it is later decided to 
undertake them, normal lead times could be significantly cut. Prompt 
investigation and decision would also permit measures that work 


gradually over time to be useful, such as premiums for the creation 
of suitably located mine space. 

Another approach, if a large-scale non-military defense program 
should be decided on, would be to create a temporary stockpile of 
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materials needed in the construction of shelters. Such a “‘starter set,”’ 
accumulated while legal and other arrangements were being made in 
localities throughout the country, would even out the impact of the 
program on the economy. More important, it might permit a pro- 
gram that was originally planned to take perhaps a decade to be 
markedly accelerated if international relations became unexpectedly 
tense. A crash program, akin to the expansion of military production 
in the Korean war, might be able to proceed without critical material 
shortages. There are also possibilities for combining such a “‘starter 
set” with the stockpiling of materials for postattack recuperation. 

Phasing a non-military defense program also raises difficult 
choices. On the one hand, early capabilities are desirable. On the 
other hand, the enemy threat can be expected to continue to mount, 
both in terms of weapons characteristics and in terms of effective 
delivery systems; it is important that any measures adopted now 
continue to be useful in the late sixties. Fortunately the relatively in- 
expensive measures discussed under ‘Existing Programs and Assets” 
(page 208) could provide some early capabilities, without costly obso- 
lescence later. Radiation meters in particular would continue to be 
useful in any program. Moreover, with forethought, elements of the 
more ambitious programs examined in the section entitled ‘Two 
Scales of Shelter Programs” (page 210) could provide early protec- 
tion and still be improvable in the future. For example, light fallout 
shelters could be designed for conversion to medium blast-and- 
fallout shelters through the addition of better blast doors. Also, the 
first shelters built ought to have sufficient utilities to accept severe 
overcrowding; only as more shelters were built could the habitability 
standards set as an objective be approached. 








VI. Interactions with Other Aspects of National 
Defense 


ACTIVE OFFENSE 


The U.S. Strategic Air Command defends the population and 
economy principally by deterring general war through the threat of 
retaliation. Beyond this, if deterrence failed, SAC would continue to 
play a central role in the defense of U.S. cities. It could (4) force the 
diversion of limited Soviet long-range forces to attacks on SAC rather 
than on cities, (4) limit total damage by making counterforce attacks 
on the Soviet strategic force and ending the war, and (c) by a com- 
bination of these, gain time for the population to take advantage of 
non-military defenses. It should be stressed that protection for SAC 
is as important for its role in limiting destruction of cities as for its 
deterrent posture. It would be sensible to locate SAC bases and 
missile centers well away from large cities, in sparsely populated 
areas in the interior of the country. In addition, a program of shelter- 
ing planes, missiles, weapons, and essential support facilities would 
make an enemy's problems much more difficult. The importance for 
the civilian population of limiting the number of cities attacked on 
the first strike, and of obtaining warning of impending strikes, has 
already been indicated in the casualty calculations discussed in the 
section on “Performance of Possible Shelter Systems under Hypo- 
thetical Attacks” (page 188). 


ACTIVE DEFENSE 


Active defense and non-military defense mutually support each 
other. The mere existence of active-defense forces helps to limit 
civilian casualties by compelling the enemy to launch larger raids, 
which are more likely to be detected and thus to provide warning. 
Moreover, active defense may cause further diversion of weapons 
from city targets to air-defense targets and to the task of penetrating 
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to SAC targets. Finally, active defense of the cities themselves, even 
though only partially effective, can limit total national casualties by 
compelling the attacker to limit the number of cities attacked, by re- 
ducing the number of bombs on target through attrition, by degrad- 
ing the accuracy of the attack, and by forcing the attacker to design 
countermeasures that are expensive and that reduce bomb loads. It is 
especially important to prevent an enemy from having a free ride in 
follow-up attacks, because without continuing resistance he could 
cause almost any level of casualties he wished. 
On the other hand, non-military defense measures contribute most 
- importantly to active defense by making attainable levels of perform- 
ance worth while. An effective non-military defense system could 
sharply reduce the number of casualties per enemy bomb, and thus 
give an active-defense system capable of screening out a substantial 
fraction of the enemy weapons, even if not all of them, a more im- 
portant role in the national defense. Non-military defense also helps 
active defense in more technical ways—such as by making the enemy 
attempt more accurate (and more easily disturbed) delivery systems, 
and by permitting the defensive use of larger atomic warheads at 
closer range. 


SOVIET NON-MILITARY DEFENSE 


Non-military defense should also be examined through the looking 
glass: What would be the implications for U.S. policy if the Soviet 
Union embarked on a major non-military defense program? It is not 
widely realized that Russia already has a respectable program, includ- 
ing reinforced basement shelters and a program of mass civil-defense 
education. It is true that the specifics of the Soviet program seem 
more appropriate to small-yield fission weapons than to large-yield 
thermonuclear weapons. But even the present program, given the 
warning inherent in making the first strike, would almost surely be 
able to reduce casualties significantly. Further, it could readily serve 
as the base for a more comprehensive program. 

The Soviet Union would have several advantages over the United 
States in implementing a major shelter-construction program. The 
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real cost of constructing heavy and medium shelters for Russian cities 
would be only about half that of constructing similar shelters in the 
United States, because the Soviet urban population is smaller and 
less concentrated. Fallout shelters could be readily improvised for the 
rural population, because most existing structures are built with thick 
earth and timber walls and with small windows and doors. On the 
other hand, extensive protection of industrial capital for postattack 
recuperation and accumulation of large food stockpiles would prob- 
ably be more difficult. 

If the Soviet Union were to embark on a large-scale non-military 
defense program, it could have important implications for U.S. de- 
fense policy. Non-military defense might strengthen the resolve of 
Soviet leaders and make it more difficult to deter them either from 
major provocation elsewhere in the world or from direct attack on 
the United States. In particular, it could make a Russian first strike 
appear more attractive. And if deterrence failed, hardening Soviet 
targets could make it more difficult for U.S. offensive forces to 
accomplish heavy retaliation. 
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Vil. Conclusion: Some Policy Suggestions 


A BROAD RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PLANNING PROGRAM 


The major conclusion of this study of non-military defense is that 
there are more promising possibilities for alleviating the disaster of 
a nuclear war than have been generally recognized. There appear to 
be possibilities of providing inexpensive fallout protection for peo- 
ple outside blast areas, of constructing blast shelters capable of stand- 
ing up to thousands of psi, of carrying out strategic or tactical evacu- 
ation if sufficient warning is available, of limiting the long-term 
biological damage to the population resulting from total radiation, 
of adopting countermeasures to contain the strontium-90 problem 
even after very large attacks, of ensuring a minimum supply of food 
immediately after the attack, of reconstructing destroyed industrial 
capital within much less than a generation, and of integrating non- 
military defense measures with other aspects of national defense. 
Moreover, some hypothetical non-military defense systems that have 
been examined seem to be capable of saving tens of millions of 
lives in the face of conceivable enemy attacks, and of preserving a 
foundation for meeting long-run radiation hazards and for post- 
attack economic recuperation. 

On the other hand, each of these possibilities is at present sur- 
rounded by considerable uncertainty, with respect to both perform- 
ance and cost. There is a wide range in the probable costs of alterna- 
tive non-military defense systems, and such systems must be evaluated 
in conjunction with other elements in the U.S. national defense 
posture. Further investigation is indicated, to pin down the uncertain- 
ties, to make sure that serious difficulties haven’t been overlooked, 
and to provide a sounder basis for evaluation. 

Accordingly, the principal policy suggestion stemming from this 
study is that the United States ought to undertake a serious research, 
development, and planning program in the field of non-military de- 
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fense. Such a program should be broad in that it addresses itself 
simultaneously to the whole complex of issues involved in nop. 
military defense, as touched on in this study. Such a program should 
also be detailed and concrete, so that if a comprehensive non-military 
defense system is later decided on, it could be initiated quickly, 

It should be stressed that it does not appear sensible to embark on 
a comprehensive non-military defense program now without such 
prior research. An ill-considered program could be costly, threatened 
with obsolescence, and inconsistent with other important elements of 
national defense. 

An appropriate scope for such a research, development, and plan- 
ning program can be illustrated with a $200-million budget, spread 
over 2 or 3 years. In this connection, we may note that it costs $100 
million to $200 million to develop an interceptor aircraft, $500 
million to $1 billion to develop an intercontinental bomber, and $1 
billion to $2 billion to develop an ICBM. Moreover, if non-military 
defense measures involving billions of dollars should ultimately be 
adopted, such prior research could readily pay for itself by saving 
only a small percentage of the total cost. 

A sensible allocation of funds to individual projects within a $200- 
million budget has also been prepared. This program is discussed in 
another document to be issued separately,” but a brief summary (with 
selected examples from the detailed program) is set forth in Table 5. 
The goal was to make sure that every important subject was ade- 
quately covered, rather than to see that every dollar was spent eco- 
nomically. The detailed program should indicate, however, that the ° 
issues raised by non-military defense are concretely researchable. 


REORIENTATION OF PRESENT PROGRAMS 
AND EXISTING ASSETS 


Apparently there are a number of instances in which substantial 
non-military defense capabilities seem to be attainable at modest 
cost, by reorienting present programs and the management of exist- 


* Herman Kahn et al., Some Specific Suggestions for Getting Early Non-Military 
Defense Capabilities and Initiating Long-range Programs, The RAND Corporation, 
Research Memorandum RM-2206-RC, July 1, 1958. 
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Table 5 


A PROGRAM OF RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND PLANNING 


IN NON-MILITARY DEFENSE 
(Millions of dollars) 


PERSONNEL SHELTERS 


Example: 5. Detailed studies of shelters designed for ten representative 
medium and small cities. The studies should proceed from 
engineering proposals through feasibility checks to final 
designs. Various levels of adequacy, phasing questions, 
and possibilities of future improvement should be con- 
sidered. ($6) 


Example: 6. Preliminary design of underground plants in twenty im- 
portant industries. Emphasis should be on modifying sur- 
face designs to exploit mine characteristics. The study 
should include all factors that influence the profitability 
of operations, not just construction costs. ($3) 


CONVENTIONAL INDUSTRIAL SHELTERS 


Example: 1. Study of the practicability of protecting essential parts of 
plants in twenty important industries, using conventional 
protective construction. ($1) 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY STUDIES..... 


Example: 1. Analysis of inventory protection in twenty important indus- 
tries. Emphasis should be on fixed capital, working capital, 
and operating costs of alternative measures—transferring 
inventories to nontarget locations, to constructed shelters 
near plant, to mine shelters in available locations. If possi- 
ble, studies should be contracted with leading firms. ($2) 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND PROCESSES 


Examples: Engineering design studies of excavating machines, blast 
doors, ventilation equipment, shelter utilities, intershelter 
communication, construction with salvaged materials, radia- 
tion shielding for vehicles. 


ANTICONTAMINATION AND FALLOUT 


Example: 4. Study of fallout countermeasures—including decontamina- 
tion equipment, wash-down systems, shielding methods, de- 
contamination of food and water, changes in farming tech- 
niques. ($13) 


MEDICAL ASPECTS OF SHELTERS 


Example: 7. Research in acute radiation therapy, including medicines to 
ameliorate the effects of temporary exposure, protective 
clothing, and methods of medical treatment. ($2) 
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Example: 4. Controlled experimentation with various diets, aimed at 
developing lowest-cost shelter rations and evaluating post- 


war survival diets. ($3) 
EXPANSION OF GOVERNMENT STUDIES...... 


Example: 1. Investigation of non-military defense adaptations of existing 
government activities—joint-use construction of schools, 
government buildings, highways; city planning; foreign- 
aid programs. ($1) 


FADER SOMONE. SIEBOT OT II . TIS. SOL PIU UIT PEP. ce eee ne 5 


Examples: Theory of the response of buried shapes to blast pressures, 
inducements to private firms to preserve obsolete machin- 
ery, social and psychological influences on shelter morale. 
Emphasis should be on one-man projects that tap intellec- 
tual resources widely. 


rer ee eres 32 soos BS pen Saati ee. ae 10 


Analysis of performance and cost of non-military defense 
systems in a wide variety of war situations, and of inter- 
actions between non-military and military defense, is essen- 
tial for evaluation of measures studied in other parts of 
the program. 


ing assets. Accordingly, a second general-policy suggestion is that 
wherever such fairly inexpensive possibilities exist, they should be 
introduced, up to an additional cost of perhaps $300 million. Such an 
inexpensive program might save millions of lives, facilitate economic 
recuperation, and phase into extensive shelter construction if that 
should later be decided on. Three specific kinds of reorientation can 
be suggested. 

First, planning in government civilian agencies should be primarily 
oriented to a short thermonuclear war. The objective should be to 
protect civilians, aid their survival, and rebuild the economy, rather 
than to mobilize war production to support a large overseas army. A 


clarifying directive from the National Security Council would help 
to place mobilization planning, and the expenditures currently being 
made in this field, on a more plausible basis. Correspondingly, plan- 
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ning in the military departments might place greater emphasis on the 
interaction of military operations with non-military measures to pro- 
tect civilian society. 

Second, the management of existing stockpiles should be re- 
oriented insofar as practicable to support non-military defense. The 
government now owns about $20 billion worth of industrial raw 
materials, machine tools, obsolete military stocks, and surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. Inexpensive actions to process, store, relocate, 
or protect these stockpiles might be initiated, as discussed under 
“Existing Programs and Assets” (page 208). Certainly the govern- 
ment should not dispose of these stocks without first considering 
seriously their possible contribution to non-military defense. 

Third, current non-military defense programs should be reoriented 
to emphasize improvised fallout protection, procurement and distri- 
bution of radiation meters, and arrangements for strategic and tac- 
tical evacuation of large cities. A realistic program of this sort on a 
reasonable budget (see “Existing Programs and Assets,” page 208) 
could provide a sensible objective for existing agencies in the non- 
military defense field, and thus make their efforts more productive. 


PROMPT CONSIDERATION OF LONG-TERM 
MEASURES 


Certain measures that might be incorporated in a comprehensive 
non-military defense program would come to fruition only over a 
petiod of years. Such measures, therefore, ought to be considered and 
(if sound) brought into operation as soon as possible. Four specific 
long-term suggestions of this nature were developed in the study. 

The first suggestion is a program to stimulate the creation of suit- 
ably located mine space. As discussed on pages 206 and 207, mine 
space seems to have many non-military defense uses, and it should be 
possible to obtain such space much more cheaply by small premiums 
to mine operators over a period of years than in a crash program of 
mass excavation. 

Second, an interesting idea that might contribute to the solution of 
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institutional problems during postattack reorganization, and that 
might permit some of the costs of preattack measures for economic 
recuperation to be prefinanced outside the federal budget, is a War 
Damage Equalization Corporation. Such a corporation might sell 
“insurance” on a compulsory or voluntary basis to financial institu. 
tions, business firms, and individual property owners. These funds 
might then be invested in the accumulation of nonfood stockpiles, in 
the creation of industrial shelters, and in other measures that would 
increase the real assets available after a war. The “insurance” claims 
on the corporation could serve as a basis for restoring postattack 
operations of financial institutions and business firms, and for redis. 
tributing property losses more equitably among firms and indi- 
viduals. Other arrangements to carry out these functions are of course 
also possible, and the entire subject deserves serious consideration. 

Third, given clear and realistic orientation as to the nature of non- 
military defense problems, private professional organizations ought 
to be able to make important contributions to their solution. To cite 
a single example, if the government provided such guidance, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers might be quite helpful in de- 
veloping structural designs for fallout shelters in small cities with 
peacetime as well as wartime uses. 

The fourth suggestion has to do with initiation of long-term plan- 
ning for governmental civilian agencies in the non-military defense 
field. The objective should be to establish independent staffs whose 
full-time purpose is to keep abreast of prospective military and tech- 
nical developments and to plan corresponding adaptations of current 
agency operations. Long-range planning is now accepted in the mili- 
tary departments, and it is equally important for non-military 
defense. 








Exuisit III 


SpraGuE Evectrric Company, 
North Adams, Mass., February 25, 1960. 
Honorable Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C 

My Dear Senator: I am enclosing a copy of Exhibit III which, as requested 
by you, is to be made a part of my testimony before your subcommittee. 

“This supports the statement which appears towards the bottom of page 4 of my 
repared statement which has to do with the relationship between GNP and 
otal Debt and I refer you particularly to Table I which appears towards the end 
of Dr. Calkins’ paper. Incidentally as I mentioned, Dr. Robert Calkins is presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution of Washington, D.C. 

Before sending this material, I checked with the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston 
and received corrected figures for the GNP and therefore the ratio between debt 
and GNP for 1956, and also obtained up-to-date figures for 1957, 1958 and 1959 
(estimated). 

These are as follows: 





| | | 
| Total Pub-| Debt | 
Year | QNP _}licand Pri-| | Federal | State& | Private 











| vate Debt | Debt Local Debt | Debt 
| GNP | | 
rey tien | een | eres 
ee a aint So 419. 2 | 764.2 | 1. 82 | 300. 5 | 48.0 415.7 
SE isaiecccbiiilesscsescsnam 442. 5 | 795.9 | 1, 80 | 301.7 | 52. 5 | 441.7 
ee te occas onncks 441.7 829.7 | 1. 88 310.6 57.2 | 461.9 
RS ee ee 479. 5 885. 6 | 1. 85 | 320. 9 62.0 | 502. 7 
| } | 





I also find the corrected figures for 1957 give a higher ratio than shown by my 
earlier records and the ratio figure is now 1.80 instead of 1.71. 

In view of this change and a further study of the figures, I would like to modify 
the two sentences which start at the middle of the next to the last line page 5 and 
run over to the start of the second line page 6 of my prepared statement to the 
following: 

“This ratio has averaged 1.98 during the period, and is estimated to be 1.85 for 
1959.”’ 

Incidentally, all of the figures in the Table and the additional ones included 
above are as of the end of each particular year. 

The chart showing the breakdown of the Total Debt into its several components 
follows immediately after Table I. 

It was an honor to have appeared before your committee and I appreciate the 
help and many courtesies which both Dr. Baxter and I received from you and your 
capable staff. 

You will be interested to know that Dr. Baxter and I arrived back in North 
Adams by air in almost record time and he was able to travel with his own group 
to Amherst. 

With warm regards. 

Cordially, 
RoBertT C. Si RAGUE 


GROWTH OF DEBT IN A GROWING ECONOMY 


By Robert D. Calkins, October 28, 1957 


_ Several studies recently have drawn attention to the fact that debt (measured 
in various ways) tends to grow with the economy as represented by Gross National 
Product, national income, or the money supply. Among these studies are: 
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an article on ‘‘Relationships Between Debt and GNP” by Paul W. McCracken 
in the Michigan Business Review (November 1956, pp. 12-13) and one on “The 
Growth of Debt and Money in the United States, 1800-1950: A Suggested Inter. 
pretation” by John G. Gurley and E. 8. Shaw, in the Review of Economics and 
Statistics (August 1957, pp. 250-262). An unpublished poner on Debt and the 
Money Supply by P. 8. Anderson ot the Boston Federal Reserve Bank may also 
be noted. 
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McCracken Paper 


McCracken shows that the ratio of net debt to GNP for years of reasonably good 
business conditions between 1916 to 1955 has been fairly stable, ranging between 
1.7 and 1.9. The figures on net debt exclude securities held by corporate sub- 
sidiaries, government trust funds, and government agencies. The following 
table appears in his paper: 


Gross national product and total net debt 
[In billions] 














Year GNP Debt Lather 

GNP 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Pas = Ss ccs bbwebes edestcndedandubsbonagnansssdedovensces $49 $82 1.67 
eel Leal wilkigic de Ged ainda 91 163 1.79 
peel LL LE EE LLL LT ETL PTE L itt 104 191 1&4 
niin ih. k teilicnnibistiin pebennaneentbemmiatkeie 101 | 190 1, 88 
a ee oe mcenk de iene 214 406 1.90 
SEALE a cai si did ae theese tatemetedacsncopapamirestos 285 491 | 1.72 
Slit.» ciate nancmedierantbingawe bubmtanahseadéhaeeeitankes 387 658 1.70 





Source: Col. 2—U.8. mngertnent of Commerce, except 1916 and 1925 from Paul W. McCracken. 
‘Cyclical Implications of War-time Liquid Asset Accumulations,’’ (Harvard, Doctoral Thesis, 1948); 
Col. 3—U.8. Department of Commerce. 


McCracken also shows that the annual increase in debt in the pet period has 
averaged about nine per cent of GNP. The study concludes that by 1965, when 
GNP should reach about $565 billion, total public and private debt may be 
expected to be about $430 billion higher than in 1955. In other words, total net 
debt will rise from $655 in 1955 to something over $1,000 billion. It is worth 
noting that the net debt increase during 1956 ($28 illion) is consistent with 
McCracken’s projection. 

The rationale behind this projection is as follows: Taken all together, house- 
holds, businesses, and governments in this country tend to spend about nine-tenths 
of their receipts. Some spend more and some spend less (business usually spends 
more, households usually spend less, and governments sometimes spend more 
and sometimes spend less), but for the economy as a whole, about one-tenth of 
national income is not spent by those who receive it. 

Debt is the vehicle that puts the surplus income into the hands of spenders. 
Savings for the most part flow into savings banks and other financial institutions 
and are then invested in the debt of spending units. In this way savings add to 
the demand for goods and services produced by the economy. The growth of debt 
18 oa the normal corollary of saving and growth. 

McCracken also explores the potential sources of new debt—who will be the 
debtors. He shows how this new debt would be distributed if it should be held 
proportionately by the private economy, the federal government, and state and 
local governments. He also shows what the distribution might be like if the 
federal government held its debt stable and let the private sector and state and 
local governments carry the burden. In the former illustration he shows an 
increase of about 50% in private and about 50% in public debts. In the latter 
illustration he shows private debt increasing by about 90% and public debt 
remaining about the same. 
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The McCracken paper, focusing on (1) the needed increase in total debt to 
sustain economic growth and (2) the way the burden of the additional debt may 
be distributed, raises questions about the feasibility of holding public debt in a 
growing economy. 


Gurley-Shaw Study. 

The Gurley-Shaw study uses data from a different source and reaches similar 
conclusions about the relation between debt and Gross National Product. With 
data from Raymond W. Goldsmith’s study of savings for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the Gurley-Shaw study focuses attention on all primary secu- 
rities—corporate stocks as well as the various forms of debt—for the period 1900- 
1949. As the following table shows, most of the time the ratio of primary secu- 
rities to GNP has been between 1.9 and 2.0—the periods around World War I and 
the Great Depression are the exception. 


Taste 4.—Cumulated Primary Security Issues and GNP, by Subperiods! 1900-49 


{Annual averages; in billion of dollars; ratios] 


—— a 





Ratio of 











. | Cumulated 

Period | Primary GNP Securities 

Issues | | to GNP 
PE s0~s 5. ste. " ‘ 42.3 | 20. 9 | 2. 02 
1905-08... 53. 1 27. 5 | 1. 93 
1909-11... 62.7 32.7 | 1. 92 
1912-14... 72.4 36. 4 | 1. 99 
1915-21... 114.8 68. 4 1. 68 
1922-24... 155.3 81.4 | 1.91 
1925-27. | 181.8 94.2 | 1. 93 
pGs....----<=-s- ‘s 212. 4 85.4 2. 49 
1983-38... . - - -- . 216.7 | 75.4 | 2. 88 
————--.------ snusetees 337.7 | 162. 9 | 2.07 
Tian, valk ets san ams quaint | 499. 5 249. 0 2.01 





1 Primary securities include all government securities, corporate stocks and bonds, mortgages, consumer 
debt, other short-term loans of financial intermediaries, and a small »mount of other debt. The initial total 
of primarv securities for 1900 is from Raymond W. Goldsmith, The Share of Financial Intermediaries in 
National Wealth and National Assets, 1900-1949 (National Bureau of Economic Research, 1954). Occasional 
Paper 42, pp. 79, 117. The net issues of primary securities were computed bv us for a larger work now in 

tion at the Brookings Institution. The basic source, however, is Goldsmith’s A Study of Saving in 
the United States. 


The study also presents some fragmentary data for the 19th century. This 
shows the debt-national income ratio rising rapidly from 1800 to about 1880: 
thereafter the ratio tends to level off except in periods of boom and depression. 
(The paper shows, for example, that the debt-national income ratios for 1880, 
1890, and 1900 are about the same as for 1945, 1949, and 1952.) 

The phenomenon of a rising ratio of debt to income followed by a more or less 
stable ratio is explained as follows: In the early stages of a nation’s economic 
growth income is too low to permit saving and debt accumulation, but as income 
grows savings appear and debt begins to grow. In the earliest years when total 
debt is low, the rate of growth of debt is high— and the ratio of debt to income 
rises. The rise in the debt-income ratio continues until the total debt is so 
large that the rate of debt growth is similar to the rate of income growth. For 
this country, this means that debt had to grow faster than income until about 
1880—thereafter both have tended to grow at about the same rate, which has kept 
the debt-income ratio fairly constant. The important deviation from the stable 
debt-income ratio occurred during the 1930’s when income shrank drastically and 
debt obligations did not shrink proportionately. This episode showed that income 
can still drop fast and far but that total debt declines slowly. 


Anderson Study 


The study by P. S. Anderson uses the net debt data of the Department of Com- 
merce and reaches about the same conclusion. He notes that the stability of the 
ratio between Debt and GNP has occurred irrespective of the division of total 
debt between federal debt and all other debts. He also notes that the ratio of 
equity securities to debt securities has tended to remain about constant for most 
of the period 1916-55. 
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The Yearly Data 1916-1956 

The data shown in Table I and Chart II bear out the conclusions of these 
studies. Table I gives total public and private debt (excluding only corporate 
debt owed to parent or subsidiary corporations). The basic source is the Depart. 
ment of Commerce and, for some pre-1929 data, Raymond W. Goldsmith, A | tudy 
of Savings in the United States. 

The average annual ratios of debt to GNP for the period 1916-1956 are as 
follows: 
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State and Local- - , wore ..-0, 15 


For the 40 year period total debt has tended to be about twice the level of GNP 
and public debt has tended to account for about one-third and private debt for 
about two-thirds of the total. 

If the depression period (1930-39) is excluded, the average ratios are lower— 
as shown below _— as shown in Chart II they are more stable: 





1916-1929 1940-56 

Prosperity Prosperity 1930-1939 

and World | and World | Depression 
War | War | 


| 
ansrermeensenns | 
—---—- | — - - 
| 
| 
} 


1. 76 1. 90 | 249 


Total Public and Private Debt 
Total Private Debt 1. 41 0. 88 | 1.77 
Total Public Debt. 0. 35 | 1, 02 | 0.73 

Federal Fe 0. 22 | 0. 91 0.47 
State and Local ; 0. 13 | 0.10 | 0. 26 


| | 


Chart I, which is based on the data in Table I, shows on a ratio scale that the 
rate of change in GNP and total debt have been similar over the past 40 years. 
The primary divergences come in periods of declining income, when income falls 
more rapidly than total debt. The downward rigidity of debt arises from the 
fact that most debt obligations run for longer than a year or two: and also some 
new borrowing occurs even in the deepest depression. This downward rigidity 
of debt is what makes it potentially dangerous for borrowers—a shrinkage in 
income can seldom be matched by a shrinkage in debt obligations. And the more 
that the burden of debt is concentrated on a single sector of the economy, the more 
vulnerable that sector may be to any shrinkage in income. 

Historically, the long-run burden of debt has been shared by government and 
the private economy. At various times private borrowers have curtailed their 
rate of borrowing and at times government has curtailed its borrowing—and 
most of the time when this has happened the one has compensated for the other. 
It is worth noting, however, that concentration of borrowing in one sector or 
another imposes some strain on the borrowing sector—a strain that may lead it 
to curtail its borrowing. The failure of both public and private sectors to borrow 
savings would lead to a decline in income and employment. 


Limitations on Public Debt 


The practice of limiting federal, state or local debt is not new. Legal limita- 
tions have been used for many years for various purposes: (a) to impose an abso- 
lute limit on debt, (b) to insure greater solvency, (c) to curb expenditures, (d 
to require legislative bodies to face the fiscal problems imposed by additional 
expenditures, and (e) to impose on those bodies the necessity to provide addi- 
tional tax revenues for additional expenditures. These purposes are often attained 
at least in part by legal debt limits. 

But debt limits have other effects as well. Effective limitations on federal 
expenditures or state and local expenditures do not necessarily limit debt in the 
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economy. During a period of economic growth such limitations force debt into 
other channels. Thus the recent limitazions on federal debt have been accom- 
panied (a) by growing debt of federal agencies not restricted by the debt limit, 
(b) by a rapid expansion of state and local government debt, and (c) by a rapid 
rowth of private debt. 

The ratio of federal debt to GNP is still higher than it ever was before World 
War II, but it has been falling since 1945. The ratio of state and local debt to 
GNP is below the levels of the 1920’s and rising. The ratio of private debt to 
GNP is considerably lower than it was before the Depression of the 1930’s. It 
has been rising since the low point in 1945. 

Debt limits on public debt in a growing economy are likely to have several 
effects. They force a curtailment of public services that may restrict growth, 
or they induce the provision of those services in some other way. In consequence 
they induce increased financing through debt by other governmental units or by 
private enterprise. Over-all debt fails to grow only in the absence of growth in 
GNP. The only period of this stability in this century is that of the 1930’s when 
GNP was depressed below the long-run trend. 
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CuartT | 
Public Debt, Private Debt, and Gross National Product, 1900, 1916-56 
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Exuisit IV 
BIOGRAPHIES 
ROBERT ABERCROMBIE LOVETT 


Business: Banking, Partner, Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co., 59 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N.Y.; Transportation, Chairman, Executive Committee, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company and Leased Lines, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 

Residence: Locust Valley, Long Island, N.Y. 

Birth: Huntsville, Texas, September 14, 1895, the son of Robert Scott and 
Lavinia Chilton (Abercrombie) Lovett. 

Family: Married Adele Quartley Brown, April 19, 1919. Children: Evelyn 
(Mrs. David Springer Brown), Robert Scott 2nd. 

Education: Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., 1909-1914; Yale University, 1914-1917 
(entered service First World War 3/24/17), B. A. 1918; Harvard Law School, 1919- 
1920; Harvard Graduate School, course in Business Administration, 1920-1921. 

Honorary degrees: LL. D. from Amherst, Brown University, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Harvard, Princeton, The Sam Houston State Teachers College (Huntsville, 
Texas), Williams College, and Yale University (1952, M.A. 1942). 

Business career: Began as clerk, National Bank of Commerce, New York City, 
1921-1923; entered Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. as clerk, 1923; became Part- 
ner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 1926—resigned 12,16/40; readmitted as 
Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 6;1/46—resigned 5/15/47; readmitted as 
Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 4/1/49—resigned Oct. 1950; readmitted 
as Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. Mar. 1953—to date; Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company, 5/28/53 to date. 

War record: World War I—served as Pilot U.S. Naval Air Service, advancing 
to rank of Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N.R.—1917-1919. World War II— 
served as Special Assistant to Secretary of War and as Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air in charge of Army Air Program—1940—1945. 

Government service: Under Secretary of State, July 1947 to January 1949; the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, October 1950 to September 1951; the Secretary of 
Defense, September 1951 to January 1953. 

Directo: of: Columbia Fen enTeeung. System, Inc., Freeport Sulphur Company, 
New York Life Insurance Company, North American Aviation, Inc., Royal-Globe 
Insurance Group (member N.Y. Investment Committee), Union Pacific Railroad 
Company and Leased Lines. 

Non-business affiliations: Trustee—Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Carnegie Institution of Washington, The Rockefeller Foundation, 
Member Executive Committee and Chairman of Finance Committee; Special 
Term Member—Corporation of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Decorations and awards: 1919—Navy Cross; 1945—Distinguished Service Medal. 


ROBERT CHAPMAN SPRAGUE 


Born New York City, Aug. 3, 1900. Son of Frank Julian and Harriet Chapman 
(Jones) Sprague; attended Hotchkiss School Class of 1918; graduate U.S. Naval 
Academy 1920 (Class 1921—A), and graduate U.S. Naval Post-Graduate School 
(B.S.) 1922; post-graduate Massachusetts Institute of Technology 1924 (M.S.) 
married Florence Antoinette van Zelm May 24, 1921; children Robert C. Jr. and 
John Louis; grandchildren Robert Chapman III, Diana Bartlett Sprague, John 
Louis Sprague, Jr. and William Whitney Sprague. 

Continued his naval career as a Naval Architect and later was a member of the 
staff which superintended the design and construction of the Aircraft Carrier 
US.S. Lexington. Resigned from the Navy 1928. 

Founded Sprague Specialties Company (now Sprague Electric Company) in 
Quincy, Mass. in 1926. Was its President from 1926 to January 1953. On 
January 12, 1953 resigned as President to accept the assignment of Under Secre- 
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tary of the Air Force. After four weeks in Washington, appointment did not 
materialize because of his unwillingness to sell his substantial stock interest in 
the Sprague Electric Company which, although not required by law, the Admin. 
istration felt necessary in view of the action of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services on the appointments of Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Mr. Robert Kyes ang 
two of the Service secretaries, who also had substantial stock interests. On 
March 24, 1953 rejoined the Company as Chairman of the Board of Directors: 
also elected Treasurer of the Sprague Electric Company March 23, 1954. Pres. 
ently Chairman of the Board and Treasurer of the Sprague Electric Company 
In addition: ii 


Chairman of the Board_-_- _... * Sprague of Wisconsin, Inc. 

Chairman and Agent.....__..-...- Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Sank cncine te cars ossessteee 3 wpmeve Products Company, North Adams, 
* ass. 

DOOR ind os sh i peered sds od - United-Carr Fastener Corporation, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


* Wholly-owned subsidiaries of Sprague Electric Company, North Adams, Mass. 


Chairman OPA Industry Advisory Committee for Electronic Components and 
Parts, 1944-45. 
Member of the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Committee on Post- 
War Reconversion, 1942-45. 
Member Munitions Board Electronics Equipment Industry Advisory Committee, 
1950-53. 
President—Radio Electronics Television Manufacturers Association, 1950-51. 
(now Electronic Industries Association) 
Chairman of the Board— Radio Electronics Television Manufacturers Association, 
1950-52 and 1953-54. (now Electronic Industries Association) 
President—Associated Industries of Massachusetts 1951-53. 
Made study of our Continental Defenses for Senate Armed Services Committee, 
1953-54. 
Consultant on Continental Defense to the National Security Council—appoint- 
ment by President Eisenhower in May 1954. 
Consultant to Technological Capabilities Panel of the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Office of Defense Mobilization. (Killian Committee). 
Consultant to Department of Defense. 
Director—Security Resources Panel (Gaither Committee) of the Science Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization. , 
Life Member of Corporation— Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Member of Corporation—Northeastern University. 
Trustee— Mount Holyoke College. 
Chairman of the Board—Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, Mass. 
Senior Warden—St. John’s Episcopal Church, Williamstown, Mass. 
Fellow—American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Member—(Senior Grade)—Institute of Radio Engineers. 
Honors: ‘ 
Degree— Doctor of Engineering, Northeastern University, June 1953. 
Degree— Doctor of Science- Williams College, June 1954. 
Degree— Doctor of Laws-Tufts University, June 1959. 
Degree— Doctor of Science-Lowell Technological Institute, June 1959. 
“Outstanding Service’? Award—North Adams Chamber of Commerce, June 
1953. 
Medal of Honor Award—Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, June 1954. (now Electronic-Industries Association) 
“Distinguished Citizenship’? Award-Bates College—June 1958. 
‘‘Man of the Year’? Award—Hotchkiss Alum. Association, April 1958. 
“Distinguished Citizenship’? Award—FEagles, June 1959. 





Member—Algonauin Club, Boston; Chemists’ Club, New York; Engineers Club, 
New York; Union Club, Boston. 
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JAMES P. BAXTER, 3D 


President of Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, since 1937. Born 
Portland, Maine, February 15, 1893. A. B. Williams College, 1914; Ph.D. Har- 
yard, 1926. Taught American Diplomatic History at Harvard, 1925-37, rising 
through the grades to Professor. Director of research and analysis for the Coor- 
dinator of Information, Washington, D.C., August 1941—June 1942; deputy di- 
rector, Office of Strategic Services, June 1942—February 1943; Historian, Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 1943-46. Presidential Certificate of Merit. 
President, Association of American Colleges, 1945, Ist vice-chairman, American 
Council on Education, 1954-55. Term Trustee, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1956-61; Trustee, World Peace Foundation; member of the Board of 
Visitors, U.S. Naval Academy for seven years, and chairman for three; Chairman, 
Board of Visitors, U.S. Military Academy, 1954-58; Lecturer at the Naval War 
College, National War College, Army War College, Air War College, U.S.M.C. 
War College, and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on the Army History of World War II, 1943-1955; chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on the History of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
1958- ; member of the Advisory Committee on the History of the U.S. Navy. 
Member, Security Resources Panel (Gaither Committee) of the Science Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization. Author: The Introduction of 
the Tronclad Warship, 1933; Scientists Against Time, 1946. Winner 1947 Pulitzer 
prize in History. 


THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 


Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr. was born in Dayton, Ohio on January 8, 1914, and 
received his education at Brown University, from which he received his B.A. 
degree in 1937. He joined the International Business Machines Corporation 
in October, 1937. Mr. Watson had five years service as a bomber pilot in the 
United States Army Air Force. After completion of his military service, he 
returned to duties with the International Business Machines Corporation. In 
January 1952, Mr. Watson was elected President of the IBM Corporation. In 
May 1956, he was elected chief executive officer. Among Mr. Watson’s affiliations 
are the following: 

Director: Bankers Trust Company (N.Y.), Time, Inc. Member of the Cor- 
poration: Brown University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Public 
Governor: New York Stock Exchange. Member of the Board of Managers: 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases. Vice President: National 
Executive Board, Boy Scouts of America. Trustee: Air Force Aid Society, 
Risenhower Exchange Fellowships, Inec., Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Mr. Watson is married, has six children, and makes his home in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 





